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The Navy of Britain since the time 
when the foundation of its greatness, as 
a national establishment, was laid by 
Henry VIII. has made wonderful progress, 
and it now presents a most noble specracle. 
Yet has it offered at different periods 
moments of anxiety, when its powers, 
though not impaired, were all but ri- 
valled, by the efforts of surrounding na- 
tions. Holland has striven, with many a 
bloody struggle to wrest the dominion of 
the seas from the British flag ; and France, 
never wanting in jealousy when beholding 
the prosperity of her neighbours, has lett 
nothing unattempted to substitute her own 
maritime power, and supplant that of our 
island, 

The unimpeachable duty of Britain is, 
having acquired her present naval srepon- 
derance, to preserve it; and every plan 
for fulfilling that duty, whether in whole, 
or in part, is recommended to public atten- 
tion by no ordinary motives. Among the 
most considerable, whether in réspect of 
expense, of magnitude and boldness, or 
of the requisite perseverance, the Break- 
water in Plymouth Sound, which now 
has received the sanction of Parlmment, 
is strongly distingui-hed, 

The history of attempts to check, to 
oppose, to controu!, or to direct the force 
of the ocean, is important and enter- 
taining. It is important, as it shews 
what united bodily strength under the di- 
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rection of mental conception and judg- 
ment can accomplish : it is entertaining, 
by reason of the delight that always ac- 
companies a contemplation of the re« 
sources of ingenuity ;—that flushes on the 
mind when intellect triumphs over obsta- 
cles, apparently intended by nature to 
remain immovable and eternal. Nor is 
this enquiry unfavourable to a display 
of learning: early ages witnessed the la- 
bours of man to perfect ports left, as it 
were, unfinished by nature, or to con- 
struct artificial securities where nature 
had withheld her bounty from the inhos- 
pitable shore. 


The Phenicians were undoubtedly the 
most skilful navigators of western nations, 
anciently; and there is every reason to 
believe that the port on their island Tyre 
was enlarged and strengthened by art; 
because tne extent of the island is at this 
day insufficient to admit one tenth part of 
the vessels which, while it was in pros~ 
perity, frequented it. By indefatigable 
labour their island was taken by Alexan-~ 
der the Great: after having seen one dyke 
by which he had united it to the main- 
land, when almost finished, overwhelmed 
by the waves, with exemplary patience 
he caused another to be constructed, and 
thereby subdued at once, both the raging 
sea, and the infuriated Phenicians. A 
more peaceable intention effected the same 
purpose at Alexandra; end the Pharos 
shone for ages, “a monument—not of 
enmity, but of goodwill. Carthage, 
Athens, Syracuse, displayed ports per- 
fected for the purposes of navigation by 
the labours of man; and when the Ro- 
mans, in their turn, became a naval 
power, they too, controuled the sea, at 
Misenum, Ostia, Ancona, and elsewhere, 
In modern times, the ports of Naples, 
Leghorn, Genoz, &c. in the Mediter- 
ranean, equally witness the anxieties of 
merchants, and the necessities of com- 
merce. Quays and piers have been esta- 
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blished on the Ocean also; but the vessels _ issue did both ends of it, by which Alex- 
to which all these gave shelter, were but ander was able to advance, as on solid 
cock-boats in comparison with those mag- | ground, to attack the city. 

nificent structures of military paval ar- | The dyke of La Rochelle was at first 
chitecture which, since the adaptation of | a mere boom, hastily formed to close 
cannon, have contended for the mastery | the harbour ; and therefore an assemblage 
of the ocean The vast dimensions of the | of masts, yards and spars, bound together 
Hibernia and Caledonia [recorded in page | with cordage, and supported by vessels, 
926 of the present volume] it may well be barrels, and whatever would keep it float« 
supposed, require accommodations more , ing. Afterwards a number of vessels load- 
extensive than any to which we have as | ed with stones was sunk by the side of the 
yet alluded: and the convenience, or ra- | floating barricado ; these were bound to- 
ther, the importance, of keeping in readi- gether by iron chains, and additional! stones 
ness an assem/lage of such force, must, filled up the intervals. It was begun in 
strike the mind of the least considerate. | August 1627. In July 1628, the bank 
The great defect of France, ia reference | being on a medium 25 feet above the 
to naval power, is the dispersion of her | bottom of the sea, and 5 or 6 feet above 
ships while building, and the difficulty of high water mark, it was almost entirely 
uniting them into formidable fleets. A | swept away by the impetuosity of the 
few only of her ports will admit such | waves actuated by a violent S. W. wind. 
fleets ; and they cannot be entered with | It was, however, repaired; the town was 
‘every wind. In England, the chief ren- | Constrained to surrender, and scarcely had 
dezvous hitherto has been Porstmouth; Louis XIII. made his entry into the city, 
but, if a port could be found less distant ere the dyke was totally destroyed by a 
from the Ocean, the advantages to be de- | stor.n of three days continuance, Novem- 
rived from it, must be many and great. ber 6, 7, and 8, of the same year. But, 
Such a port, it is hoped, Plymouth as each end of this dyke, also, rested on 
Sound may be made: for this purpose it the land, it less resembled the intended 
requires the construction of works, which work at Plymouth, than that contemplat- 
if not altogether new in their principle, | ed, and partly executed at Cherburgh, 
are nevertheless, surpassing in their kind, | in our own days, to which we now direct 

The most analogous constructions, in | our attention. 

point of intention, to the proposed Break- | In consequence of some advantages ob- 
water at Plymouth are—the dyke formed | tained over the British navy in the course 
by Alexander to connect the island of | of the American war, France conceived 
Tyre with the main land—the dyke form- | that she might be able to ensure a mari- 
ed at Rochelle, during the siege of that | time superiority, and possibly to prolong 
town by Cardinal Richelieu in 1628—and | it; but as nature has denied to France a 


that begun, but never completed, at Cher- | port on the Channel, she had recourse to 
art to establish one. Before the peace then 


burgh, by the French, in 1783. As all | 


these were dismantled by the irresistible 


impulse of the waves, their histories can- | 


not but be instructive, and they become 
80 many experiments for our guidagce on 
the present occasion. 1t may also be per- 
mitted us to derive from our acquaintance 
with their misfortunes a portion of that 
salutary apprehension, which without 
enervating our powers by the desponding 
influence of fear, may improve our dili- 
gence, direct our foresight, and ward off 
evils, which might otherwise undermine 
our most hopeful endeavours. 

We know so little, however, of the 
technical details and calculations of Alex- 
ander’s dyke, that we must pass it with 
remarking, that the end of it, whence it 
ciiginated, rested on the land; as in the 


in agitation, was signed, plans for the 
conversion of the open road of Chere 
burgh into a harbour were formed ; and 
scarcely was the treaty ratified when the 
impatience of the French ministry direct- 
ed operations to begin. The famons cones 
were commanded, and devised, and pre- 
sented for approbation in a fortnight, 
without troubling the engineer to ex- 
amine in person the soundings or the 
bearings of the road. The intention, how- 
ever, was not new; for the celebrated 
Vauban, had many years before, formed 
plans of piers and jetties, for the same 
purpose. The modern scheme consisted 
in placing a number (QOoriginally, but re- 
duced to 64 ) of cones constructed of tim- 
ber, in the sea, at about a league’s distance 
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from land; these were to be filled with 
stones, the weight of which would resist 
and divide the action of the waves, so that 
within the dyke they formed, there would 
be smooth water, and space sufficient to 
contain ahundred sail of the line. Thecon- 
ception was ingenious; it was even great, 
and does honour to M. de Cessart, who 
originated it; but it was exposed to more 
formidable difficulties than he had provid- 
ed against ; of which the aggravated ex- 
pense, on a failing system of finance was 
not the least. The cones were 150 feet 
in diameter atthe base; 60 feet in height. 
The number placed was eighteen, of which 
the first four or five, being posited close 
together, by their mutual support, main- 
tained themselves during several years; the 
intervals being increased between the 
cones last placed, each structure had not, 
individually, sufficient strength to resist 
the weight of the ocean: and by their 
furious efforts the waves regained posses- 
sion of all that had been wrested from 
them. The unfinished cones in the dock 
yard were broken up, and the timber was 
sold for a trifle. Thus M. de Cessart’s 
ingenuity and labour were nullified by an 
ill understood economy ; the consequence 
was, that his cones were left bare, in 
parts where it was of the utmost conse- 
quence, that they should be defended. 
The contractors also, pleading stress of 
weather, scattered the lading of their ves- 
sels, in heaps of small stones so injudi- 
ciously, 2s not only to be useless to the 
work, but to be injurious to the port. The 
power of the sea over the stones of smal- 
jer dimensions was found, after five years’ 
experience, to be almost incalculably 
greater than over larger and heavier stones, 
because the latter docked upon their fel- 
lows by their sides and angles; and of- 
fered a resistance increased by support 
derived from their incumbent mass : 
whereas the smaller stones were more 
subject to rolling: as the sea acted with- 
out intermission upon them, and often 
most powerfully when least suspected. 
Sinc- then we find that all constructions 
intended to controul the ocean, have met 
with unexpected impediments while in 
progress, and that all calculations pre- 
viously made were found insufficient when 
reduced to practice, it is natural that we 
should express our anxiety that a British 
national undertaking, equally from its 
nature and situation exposed to misfor- 


tune, should, previously to its being un- 
dertaken, be thoroughly considered ; that 
the power to be employed on it, du- 
ring the necessary operations, should be 
well understood, be carefully estimated, 
and fully prepared; while at the same 
time, such errors as have mortified 
foreign engineers, and rendered their la« 
bours, with immense expenses, useless, 
should be avoided; as they may be in 
some degree on the old principle, “* foree 
warned is forearmed.” In what we 
differ from the opinions of those able men 
on whose Report the nation by its legisla- 
ture has acted, will appear as we proceed, 
—We now resume our history of similar 
undertakings. 

M. de Cessart’s narration of his pro- 
ceedings at Cherburgh, affords us several 
points of instruction, as, 

1. That it was the intention of that 
engineer to employ stones not less than a@ 
ton and a half or two tons weight, in 
forming his dyke ; because, such only by 
their mass, and ponderosity, were come 
petent, uneomlined, to resist the impetus 
of tempest-driven billows. 

2. An accident which happened to the 
second cone at Cherburgh, and almost 
caused the suspension of the work in that 
early stage, deserves notice ; as it demone 
strates the necessity of briskness and 
speed, even in undertakings that are ex 
pected to consume years in their execue 
tion. 

The first cone was settled in its proper 
place, and filled with 2,730 cubic fathoms 
of stone, forming a weight of one hun- 
dred and ten millions of pounds, by which 
it was enabled to maintain itself against 
the utmost force of the waves impinging 
upon it; but, before the second cone 
could be completely filled, and while it 


contained only 1,300 cubic fathoms of 


stone, a storm dislocated its upper works 
and reduced them to less than a skeleton. 
The delay in finishing this cone was part- 
ly owing to the employment of soldiers 
of the land forces, instead of marines : 
they were so unfitted for their labour by 
sea sickness, that they could not do half 
the work the others had done. ; 
On this occasion M. de Cessart formed 
a calculation of the powers of the human 
frame, which if not immediately a part 
of our present subject is closely allied to 
it; and certainly affords matter for ine 
teresting reflection to the philosophic 
B2 
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mind. ‘“ Eighty soldiers of the marine 
corps, relieved every ten days, were em- 
ployed to fill the cone with stones. These 
eighty men, working in the favourable 
time of the year, laboured éwe/ve hours 
per aay, and occupied forty days in filling 
the cone, the capacity of which was 
2,730 cubic fathoms. Each cubic fa- 
thom considered as a solid mass, weighed, 
at 194lbs. the cubic foot, (the weight of 
the Cherburgh granite) 42,000lbs., from 
which one sixth part may be deducted for 
vacancies between the stones: the real 
weight of a fathom of stones, therefore, 
thrown into the cone, was 35,000lbs. ; 
and that of the 2,730 fathoms, was 
95,550,000lbs. 

By dividing this mass of 95,550,000lbs. 
by 3,200 the number of days’ work, it 
appears that each labourer raised and de- 
livered daily, a quantity of stone equal 
to the weight of 29,860lbs., or therea- 
bouts, I have even remarked, says he, 
that the stronger men raised as much as 
30,000lbs. in the twelve hours, which is 
at the rate of 2,500lbs. per hour, or 
42lbs. in a minute. 

This forms an experiment to be added 
to those with which we are already ac- 
quainted, on the muscular powers of the 
arms and legs of men, when employed 
on heavy and continued labour. 

Should any such register be formed of 
the produce of labour by our coun- 
trymen engaged on the Breakwater at 
Plymouth, it may afford a comparison on 
the relative strength of individuals natives 
of France or England in long continued 
exertions, in addition to what have been 
communicated to the world. 

The scheme of the cones being at 
length relinquished, the engineer who 
had been charged with that undertaking 
was directed to form the whole into one 
ridge of stones rising sufficiently above the 
level of the sea to reduce the interior 
space to smooth water, and to fit it for 
receiving fleets of men of war :—the 
precise intention of Plymouth Break- 
water. 

It appeared on examination, that the 
cones which had been placed near enough 
to each other to yield mutual support, 
had weathered five years without injury 
—that the interior declivity of the ridge 
of stones continued at about 45 de- 
grees, stationary; but that the exterior 


the waves, the stones had been moved 
from their places, till they presented @ 
base of ten feet in length to one foot in 
height, “This isa very important obser- 
vation: it corrects very materially the es- 
timate of Messrs. Rennie and Whidbey, 
for the Plymouth Breakwater, in the Ree 
port annexed; and it influences—in fact, 
it controuls-—the whole of the calculated 
operations. Messrs, R. and W. propose 
“on the sea side, a slope only ¢hree feet 
horizontal to one perpendicular.” But, 
if the sea demands ten horizontal to one 
perpendicular, time will assuredly en- 
force that demand; and every storm will 
contribute to enforce it also, This pro- 
portion will require a greatly increased 
quantity of stone; this increased quanti- 
ty of stone will require in turn a longer 
time, more labour, more wear and tear 
of vessels, tackle, &c, &c. than Messrs. 
R. and W. have estimated: to which must 
be added a further allowance for accidents 
and unforeseen failures, &c. This more 
gradual slope, resulting from the natural 
action of the sea, will prevail in atu parts 
of the proposed front; and thus, sup- 
posing the ends of the ridge of stones to 
be placed where now intended, the slope 
will prolong those ends in the proportion 
here assigned for it, and will narrow, by 
shallowing, the channel left for passage 
of ships. Our inference is, that Mr. 
Rennie’s recommendation to begin the 
work in the middle, and to extend it at 
each end, is extremely judicious: there- 
by the effect of this mass on the port, 
generally, on the shipping entering or 
going out, on the deposition to be ex- 
pected, of mud, silt, gravel, with the 
sand that will settle in, and fill up the in- 
terstices, and on the plants naturally 
placed there by the sea, or artificially by 
the engineer (a Dutchman would not omit 
them) will be ascertained, and proceed- 
ings may be adopted in consequence, 
We conceive, that the proposed pier ex- 
tends several fathoms too far; westward, 
certainly ; and that it ought by no means 
to exceed the extent to which the effect of 
the Panther shoal with its rocks, is sensi- 
ble. The great art in maritime construc- 
tions is, the taking advantage of favoura- 
ble positions presented by the localities: 
these, for the purpose in contemplation, 
are—rocks and shoals, To say the least, 
the rocks and shoals in Plymouth Sound 


declivity, being exposed to the rollings of 


are breakwaters settled by nature itself: 
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they result from causes at once incessant 
and irresistible ; and may be allowed to 
guide our opinion, if they do not further 
direct our operations. We must do Mr. 
Rennie the justice to acknowledge that 
these ideas had not escaped him: and 
that he could hardly have avoided a con- 
formity with them in the progress of the 
work; on which we see no reason to 
doubt of his proceeding with due caution. 

France proposed to assemble in Cher- 
burgh a hundred sail of the line: the 
conception was magnificent; but it was 
impracticable, Britain, more humble, 
proposes to.assemble in Plymouth Sound, 
thirty or thirty-six sail, by means of this 
immense pier: we trust that her modest 
expectation may be gratified. | France, by 
attempting too much, perfected nothing ; 
may a better fate attend the attempt of 
Britain! may her persevering spirit and 
not excessive anticipations be realized and 
rewarded! 

On the political importance of being 
always able to form a fleet of respectable 
strength, ready fora start, and within a 
short distance from the ocean, nothing 
need be said. That it will give an oppor- 
tunity of promptitade by which, occa- 
sionally, the numerical force of the Bri- 
tish power will be more than doubled, we 
are well convinced ; and that engaging 
in this prodigious labour, under the pres- 
sure of a war of unexampled expense 
and fatigue to the nation, displays a spirit 
the very reverse of that which would in- 
cline to surrender the sceptre of the sea, 
admits of no question. In fact, this 
dyke is erecting for the benefit of future 
Howes, and Duncans, and Nelsons: they 
may vindicate and applaud the foresight of 
their ancestors, and honour the present 
generation. But if it should so happen, 
that a lasting conviction of the British na- 
val power as of an opponent not to be 
trifled with, should happily fix itself, 
where we wish it, on the minds of Con- 
tinental rulers, then may the opportunity 
of consolidating that power by means of 
the present plan, so far as that is con- 
cerned, contribute additional weight to 
reasons against capriciously provoking 
wars of ainbition. That Britain may 
never give just occasion of offence, we 
heartily wish: that foreign powers may 
too greatly respect her prowess to insult 
her, expressly, we earnestly hope; and 
thus we trust, that even this military pre« 


paration may answer a benevolent pur- 
pose; that this anticipation of urgen- 
cy in future wars, may contribute its in 
fluence as one mean, not inconsiderable, 
of maintaining and prolonging future 
PEACE ! 


Report of Mr. John Rennie and Mr. Jos. 
Whidbey, tothe Right Hon. the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty; dated 
London, 2ist April 1806. 


My Lords,—In consequence of your 
lordships’ directions, we met at Plymouth on 
the 18th March last, being the day before the 
change of the moon ; and it being the vernal 
equinox, the highest spring tides of the sea- 
son were expected to be on the igth, 20th, 
2ist, on which days we were very particular 
in examining Cawsand bay, the Sound, Cat« 
water and the Hamoaze, the set of the tides, 
their velocity, and in general every thing that 
appeared to us necessary to enable us to come 
ply with your lordships’ instructions. 

There is probably no harbour on the south- 
west coast of England so well situated as 


Plymouth, for the stationing of his Majesty's . 


flects that are to oppose the navies of France 
and Spain. The bay is extensive, the en- 
trance to the Hamoaze is deep, its capacity is 
great, and the anchoring ground, and places 
for the mooring of ships are excellent; a nu- 
merous fleet may find accommodation there : 
and the magnitude of the dock yard enhances 
its importance as a naval station. 

The Catwater is also an excellent harbour, 
the water is in parts deep, and the shelier 
good; but the extent is small, and better 
suited for merchant vessels than ships of war. 

Cawsand bay has in general a sufficient 
depth of water for large ships; but it is so 
much exposed to south-easterly and easter] 
winds, thet it is by no means safe for large 
men of war to ride in at low water, they be- 
ing apt to strike on the bottom when the 
swell is great, and to drag their moorings. 

The Sound, though not so much exposed 
to easterly winds as Cawsand bay, is greatly 
exposed to southerly and south-westerly 
winds, which occasion a tremendous swell ; 
and as the water is rather shallower, vessels 
are more liable to strike on the bottom than 
in Cawsand bay ; and as this bottom is also 
generally hard, if a vessel strike, the danger 
isimminent. It is therefore of the greatest 
importance, that some means should be 
adopted to shelter either Cawsand bay or the 
Sound, whichever may be deemed most eligi- 


other intelligent men, whom we met at Ply- 
mouth, we have reason to believe that the 
B 3 
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depth of water in the Sound is on the de- 
crease, by the settlement of mud and silt 
brought down by the rivers from the interior 
country ; and also by the embankment of the 
mud lands within, thus diminishing the an- 
cient receptacles of the waters of the tide, 
which, both in its fux and reflux, occasions 
a ag scour in its passage through the 
un 

There are. properly speaking, three entrances 
for men of war into Plymouth Sound, viz. 
one cn the west side of the bay, bounded on 
the west by a long cluster of small rocks, 
called Scots Ground, on which there is only 
from three to four fathoms at low water ; and 
on the east by the Knap and Panther, [shoals } 
on which there is about the same depth of 
water. ‘This passage or channel is about 500 
fathoms wide, aud the general depth is from 
five and a half to six fathoms at low water. 

The midd'e channel is bounded by the 
Knap and Panther [shoals] on the west, and 
by the Tivker and Shovel [shoals] on the 
east; it is about 300 fathoms wide, and the 
general depth of water is from six and a half 
to eight fathoms at low water. 

The eastern channel is bounded by the 
Tinker, St. Carlos Rocks, and Shovel, on the 
west, and by the Shag Stone and Duke Rock 
on the east; it is about 300 fathoms wide, 
and the general depth is from five to six fa- 
thons. 

From the above description, it appears that 
a large part of the middle of Plymouth Sound 
may be said to be shut up by the Shovel and 
St. Carlos Rocks; we mean as a channel for 
large ships; of course, any works that may 
be constructed on these rocks, will be no ob- 
struction to large ships going into or coming 
out of the Sound. A question however will 
arise, whether, if any works were to be ex- 
tended beyond these rocks, they might not 
prove injurious? On this subject we shall 
stale our opinion, and trust we shall be able 
to prove saiisfactorily to your lordships, that 
no injury whatsoever will arise from the exten- 
sion of works beyond these rocks, nor even 
from shutting up in part the middle passage 
to the Sound. 

It is a well known fact, that whenever a 
given quantity of water flows through a chan- 
nel, the depth generally increases (unless the 
bottom be rock) in proportion as the width is 
diminished. Now if a work was to be form- 
ed in any part of Plymouth Sound, so much 
of the waterway or entrance as would be in- 
tercepted by that work, would obstruct the 
curreut of the tide, and oblige it to pass 
throngh a narrower space; this would in- 
crease the velocity, and occasion a greater 
scour, so as to deepen the bottom. If there- 
fore a pier or breakwater were to be con- 
structed on the Shovel Rocks, and extended 
to the westward, so as to shut up in part the 
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channel between them and the Panther, and 
also to shut up or narrow the spaces between 
St. Carlos Rocks and Andurn ie the tide 
being then confined to 2 narrower space, the 
velocity of the current would be increased, 
and these channels deepened. We are there- 
fore decidedly of opinion, that if a pier or 
breakwater were to be constructed in Ply- 
mouth Sound, having its eastern end about 
sixty fathoms east of St. Carlos Rocks, and 
its western end about three hundred fathoms 
west of the Shovel, forming in the whole a 
length of 850 fathoms, it would improve in- 
stead of injuring the entrances to Plymouth 
Sound, and would, with another pier, which 
we shall afterwards mention, completely 
shelter it from all storms, without there bee 
ing any danger of its lessening the depth of 
water in the Sound, or any doubt respecting 
the practicability of executing the work. 

We propose that 500 fathoms in length of 
the middle part of the pier or breakwater 
shall be straight, and that 175 fathoms at 
each end should be inclined to the straight 
part, in an < of about 120°. These ine 
clined ends will not only shelter a greater exe 
tent of the Sound, but will toa certuin des 
gree prevent the inrun of the sea from agitate 
ing the water. 

The eastern end, or that which points to 
Bouvisand bay, leaves the eastern point of 
the Sound appsrently too much exposed to 
south-eastetly winds; and although we are 
inclined to think that even with such an ex- 

ure, nothing need be feared, yet as there 
is a ready method of preventing any such 
danger, we are unwilling to leave the matter 
in doubt, and therefor propose that a pier 
shall be extended from Andurn Point to- 
wards the great Breakwater, of about 400 
fathoms in length, and having an inclined 
kant, similar to the head of the great Break- 
water, and forming an angle of about 120° 
with it. These two inclined kants or hedds 
will reflect the waves in such a manner as to 
prevent them from passing in any material 
degree through the opening between, and 
will thus shelier the Sound. 

It is probable it may not be necessary to 
| build this pier quite up to Andurn Point, as 
| the sheltering rocks that lie out from this 
point may break the sea sufficiently, without 
the aid of an artificial work. Such an open- 
ing would also have the advantage as above- 
mentioned, of permitting the current to pass 
through Bouvisand bay, and of thus prevent- 
ing the mud from settling there. The pro- 
priety of this will however be seen during the 
execution of the work. 

Bouvisand bay, which will be sheltered by 
the pier above-mentioned, is of considerable 
extent, and will afford room for mooring a 
number of small frigates, sloops of war, gun 
brigs and cutters; and as where is a fine 
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stream of water, which rans into the head 
of it, a place may there be made for watering 
the fleet. 

We have no hesitation in giving it as our 
@pinion,, that no sea can be brought in b 
souher'y or south-westerly winds, whic 
will ing any material degree agitate the water 
in the Sound. So that the Breakwater and 
pier we propose, will enable at least fifly 
sail of the line to ride in safety in Plymoutn 
Sound, in all winds or in any weather, and 
with ample room to work out at one or the 
other channel, as the wind may suit. And 
as a sufficient passage will be left for the tide 
to flow into or out of the Sound at the 
western and eastern ends of the great Bresk- 
waier, its direction will not be turned from 
the anchoring ground ; and no farther depo- 
sition of silt or mud will take place there 
than dovs in its present state, except indeed 
immediately without aod withio the Break- 
waier usell. What settles without, instead 
of oviug injurious, will be advantageous to 
the herbour, as it will assist in breaking the 
swell of the sea on the Breakwater, and 
thereby lessen that in the Souod ; and what 
settles within cannot be injurious, as the 
shallow waicr on the Shovel will prevent 
larg: :hips from snehoring near it. On the 
whole, therefore, it appears to us that there 
can be no possible danger of the Sound be- 
coming more shallow aiier these works are 
completed, than it now does. So that we 
feel ourselves authorised to conclude that 
there is a certainty of mucl advantage arising 
from this plan, with lite or no probability 
of injury. 

To enable ships to work out of or into the 
Sound with greater certainty, we advise good 
lights to be placed on each end of the Break- 
water. 

The best manner of constructing this 
work, will, in our opinion, be by large 
blocks of stone thrown promiscuously into 
the sea, in the line of the intended Breax- 
water, leaving them to fiud their own base: 
these stones must be large, otherwise, with 
such a swell as in Plymouth Sound in stormy 
weather, they would not remain in the place 
where they are deposited. From observations 
we have made, stones from about one and a 
half to two tons each, will be sulticient to 
answer the purpose. 

Where the waiter is five fathoms deep, we 
think the base should not be less than seventy 
yards broad ; and the top about ten yards, at 
the level of ten feet above the low water of 
an ordinary spring tide. 1t may, however, 
on trial be found necessary to carry it higher; 
but this will be ascertained during the exe- 
cution of the work, when the effects of the 
sea on it will be seen, and it may then be 
carried to suci further height as shall be 


found necessary. It may be a question whee 


or Breakwater in Plymouth Sound. 


| on before they enter the Sound, we — 
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ther this additional height shall be executed 
with cut or rubble stone, which it will also 
be time enongh to decide when the Breaks 
water is raised above low water. We have, 
however, in out estimate supposed this part 
of the work to be done with cut stone. 

We have stated, in a former part of this 
report, that from the information of pilots 
and others, the Sound, by the deposition of 
mud or silt brought cown 3 the hand-freshes 
into the Hamoaze and Catwater, has become 
more shallow than it was half a ceatury ago, 
and that it still seems io be on the decay. On 
this we may observe, that all bays into which 
rivers are discharged, become in time more 
shallow by the deposition of silt brought 
down by them from the interior country. 
But Plymouth Sound is as unlikely as any 
place we know to receive material injury in 
any reasonable time from such alluvious mat- 
ter; for as the Tamar, with the other con- 
tributing streams that flow into the Hamoaze, 
hoid their general course through a hard soil, 
and have a large space to deposit their mud 


hend that when it gets there, very little is 
left to deposit, The same may be said of the 
rivers that empty themselves into the Cate 
waier, at least as it was so before any mud 
lands were embanked ; but it may now soon 
be otherwise. 

The proof of the above opinion respecting 
the small deposition that takes place in the 
Sound, appeared pretty evident on examin 
ing the water in iton the 1gth, 20th, and 
21st of March last, when there were consi= 
derable land floods; and yet the water was 
little impregnated with alluvious matter. 
And as it does not appear that anv journal of 
soundings has been kept of either the Sound 
or Cawsand bay, we confess we have our 
doubts, at least respecting the extent of the 
deposition which is asserted to have taken 

iace. ‘To ascertain the fact in future, regu- 
ar soundings should be taken, and a journal 
of them kept; and if it shail be found that 
the decrease of depth is rapid, and indeed if 
there shali be found iv apy place too little 
water for the moorings of ships of the line, 
it may be deepened where the bottom is soft, 
by machines worked by the power of steam. 

But alibough we are not inclined to believe 
that the Sound bas lost so much of its depth 
as hus been stated to us, we think it probable 
that some depth may have been lost, and 
that, unless more care be taken in future to 
preserve the harbour than has hitherto been 
done, great injury may ultimately arise. 


We may state, as a geveral principle, that 
tide harbours are deep in piopértion to the 
quantity of water that flows into or ebbs out 
of them at every tide, in conjunction with 
the fresh water that comes from the interior 
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of the country: and on the contrary, their 
depth decreases in proportion as the tidewater 
js diminished, and the fresh water is less. 
Many striking instances of this are to be 
found in Great Britain. The Thames, the 
Medway, the Witham, elland, Ouze, 
Rother, and others, afford ample proof. And 
we believe that Porismouth harbour has been 
greatly injured within these few years, by hav- 
ing a part of its backwater taken away b 
encroachments on the mud lands, and by the 
mud or silt deposited by the rivers from the 
interior country. 

We therefore advise, that no embankments 
or encroacliments be in future allowed to be 
made cither on the mud lands or creeks of the 
Hamoaze, or on the Catwater or creeks be- 
longing thereto, so as to diminish the ancient 
receptacles into which the tide used to flow ; 
and that no ships be allowed to throw their 
ballast within the tideway. 

At Plymouth dock yard considerable injury 
has been occasioned by throwing the rabble 
stones and rubbish from the dock yard into 
the tideway near the Gan Wharf. ‘The cur- 
gent acting on this rubbish, grinds part of it 
into sand, which, with the mud brought 
down from above, is deposited at the en- 
trance of the upper dry dock, and in part at 
the entrance of that contiguous. The first is 
obliged to be frequently cleansed before ships 
on tee docked, and the other also sometimes, 
though less frequently. 

From the Gan wharf to the powder ma- 
gazines, encroachments have been made on 
the mud shore of the Hamoaze; and ground 
has been taken in to a considerable extent. 
This may be the case also in other places ; 
and indeed we know of some, which we 
have not represented. But bad as these en- 
croachments are, they are small, when the 
ex*ont of the Hamoaze is considered, in pro- 
portion to those that have been made and are 
now making in Catwater. About twenty- 
eight acres have within these few years been 
embanked at the head of the Lary, about one 
hundred and six on the west side by the road 
now making to Plymouth, and about one 
hundred and seventy-eighi are now taking in 
on the east side of Chelson’s bay. Six acres 
were many years since embanked at Pomfret 
Lake, on which a tide mill is now worked ; 
this however does less injury. The total 
quantity of space over which the tide flows, 
contained within a line drawn from Mount 
Batten to Queen Ann’s Battery, is 851 acres, 
of which 312 have already been, or are now 
embanking ; being more than a third of the 
whole of Catwater ; and if these are suffered, 
more will still be taken in. Hove Lake, 
about 51 acres, is dry at low water, and this 
may easily be embanked. Sutton Pool at the 
mouth of Catwater, covering about seventy 
acres, we haye been informed is likely to be 
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in part embanked. The injury that may 
thus ultimately arise to the harbour of Cat- 
water, and even to the Sound itself, we dare 
not venture to calculate, but we do most 
strongly and earnestly recommend that an 
immediate stop be put to all encroachments 
on the mud lands of the Hamoaze, Cat- 
water, &c. that so evident a cause of the de- 
terioration of this excellent harbour may no 
longer continue to operate its destruction. 

To determine from what quarter materials 
for the execution of the great breakwater and 
pier might best be obtained, we examined all 
round the Sound, Cawsand Bay and the 
Ram Head, to ascertain where stone could 
be had of the best quality and at the cheapest 
rate; but we found the rock so full of fis- 
sures, that we were led to doubt, whether 
blocks could be got Jarge enough for the pur- 
pose at a moderate expense from any of those 
places. Should these doubts, upon a further 
examination, prove to be weil founded, 
abundance of rock may be had from the Cats 
water and head of the Sound, in blocks large 
enough for the purpose. On a rough calcu- 
lation, it appears that upwards of twenty 
millions of tons, in blocks fit for the work, 
might be had from Catwater alone ; and a 
great addition, if found necessary, might be 
got from the head of the Sound. This is so 
much beyond what will be wanted, that no 
fears need be entertained respecting an abune 
dant supply of stone for the works. 

The time the proposed works will require 
for execution, will depend in some measure 
on the places where stone can be had. If 
good quarries shall be found on the opposite 
sides of the bay, in the direction of the pros 
posed breakwater and pier, and proper shel- 
ter for small vessels is made adjoining the 
quarries, a great number may be employed 
to take the stones from these places, and ces 
posit them in the line of the works. When 
the winds blow from easterly points, the ves- 
sels may be employed in conveying stones 
from the cuarries on the eas! side of the bay, 
and when it blows from the west may 
employed in conveying stone from the 
western side of the bay. 

To dispose of the rabble stone for the sup- 
ply of the lime trade, will not only be of 
essential service to the country, but will 
greatly reduce the price of large lacks: the 
convenience that will be afforded to the work- 
men by having lodgings, &c. so near, are all 
in its favour. And therefore, alihough the 
time may be somewhat prolonged by getting 
stones from the Catwater and Sound, we ap- 
prehend that the work will be executed at 
less expense than at any places we have seen 
on either side of the Sound. 

It is not an easy matter to calculate cor- 
rectly what quantity of stone will be wanted 
for this great work, not only because the sea 
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may form a more extensive base than we 
have supposed, but because the bottom being 
very uneven, and no correct section of it 
having been obtained, owing to the swell 
that was in the Sound while we were making 
our observations. We have therefore made 
considerable allowance, and trust that our 
calculations will be sufficient. Thus, sup- 
posing the great Breakwater to be 850 fa- 
thoms in length, ten yards broad at the top 
at ten feet above low water of spring tides, 
and having a slope on the south or sea side of 
three horizontal to one perpendicular, and on 
the Sound or land side, one and a half hori- 
zontal to one perpendicu/ar, there will be re- 
uired about ¢wo millions of tons of stone. 
f one hundred sail of vessels of 50 tons each, 
were to be employed at the work, and each 
vessel to carry one hundred tons per week, 
they would carry, in all, ten thousand tons 
per week ; or say, 500,000 per annum. At 
this rate the Breakwater would be raised to 
ten feet above low water in four years. But 
as much time would be lost in preparation to 
begin the work, and during its execution 
many unforeseen accidents would probably 
arise, “we think it would require about six 
years. 

The great Breakwater should be begun on 
the Shovel, and extended on both sides; by 
this plan, the extent to which it should be 
carried will be ascertained without difficulty, 
as its effects on sheltering the Sound will ap- 
pear as it proceeds. And that it may te 
carried on properly, the whole of the straight 
part of the Breakwater should be buoyed out 
at the beginning of the work ; by this means 
the range of the vessels that are to deposit the 
stone may be extended over the whole length 
of this straight part, without interrupting the 
operations of each other. 

We have the honour to be, 
My Lords, 
your most humble servants, 
The Rt. hon. the (Signed) J. Renwniz. 

Lords Commissioners J. Wurpzey, 

of the Admiralty. 


Estimate of the probable expense of a Break- 
water and Pier, for the sheltering of 
Plymouth Sound and Bouvisand Bay. 


To 2,000,000 of tons of Limestone, in 
blocks of from one-and-a-half to two tons 
weight, in the Breakwater, 7s, 6d. 

To 360,000 tons, in the pier pro- 

sed to be built from Andurn 

Contingencies, say at £20 per 

cent,onthewhole. . . . 


126,000 


175,200 


£1,051,200 


Report of Mr. William Jessop, to the Rt. 
Hon. the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty; dated Plymouth, 23d Angust 
1806. (Extracts. ] 


I am of opinion, that [the proposed pier 
soundings in the bay ; for though there can 
be no doubt that the sea, in all parts of the 
globe, must be diminishing in depth by the 
deposition of earthy matter continually wash- 
ing from the land, yet as this is distributed by 
the continued agitation of the sea, and by 
the currents, to all parts of the ocean, its 
effects locally in the memory of any living 
man can hardly be unless ins 
creased by some local obstruction : and so far 
from considering such a breakwater as having 
any tendency to increase the deposit (except 
within a short distance from the base of it) 
I am rather of opinion, that it will have the 
contrary tendency. 

I am also of opinion, that if the external 

tts of the rubble pier be formed with large 

locks, that the body of the pier, especiall 
towards the base of it, may be done wi 
smaller stone, which will be more easily got 
and conveyed. 

It struck me, at the time, that it might 
be worth the consideration of the Board of 
Ordnance, whether the rock might not be so 
taken away from the base of the walls of the 
garrison at Plymouth, as to make it more de« 
fensible. 


Further Report of Mr. Rennie, to the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty; dated 
24th September 1806, [Extracts.] 


My Lords,—The greatest parts of the 


margins of Plymouth Sound, Cawsand bay, | 


and Catwater, may be said to be rock ; but, 
except what is at the upper end of the Sound 
between Plymouth Dock, and what is in 
Catwater, the rest is all rock apparently much 
intersected with fissures. ‘lo raise stones 
thereof of large magnitude from such places, 
proper for this purpose, will I doubt be ate 
tended with great expense as well as much 
delay. It is however possible, that afier 
quarries are opened in several of these places, 
that the rock may turn out to be more suita- 
ble to the purpose, than what, on a cursory 
inspection, they appear capable of afforde 
ing. 

I would propose that all the rock or stone 
which is not fit for the purpose of the break- 
water, be sold to the country for lime, at a 

rice something under what they now pay. 
I is as good for their purpose as the large 
stones, and it will come cheaper. 

The vessels which appear to me most pro- 
per for the work, are those from 40 to 100 
tons. If they were made with wells in them, 
to discharge the siones by a valve or door ig 
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their bottoms, perliaps this would be the 
easiest mode; but if this kind of plan was 
to be adopted, vessels must be built on pur- 
pose, which probably would occasion a heavy 
expense to the public. Under these circum- 
stances, IL aa. inclined to think, vessels with 
a crane fixed in their decks, to take out the 
stones and throw them into the water, will 
be found under all circumstances the most 
economical ; and a false floor might be placed 
in their holds, to keep the stones higher, and 
thus render them easier unloaded. 

The line of mole, or breakwater, should 
be correctly buoyed out by proper buoys and 
chains, and landmarks should be established 
to see that they keep their places. A suffi- 
cient number of moorings should likewise be 
Jaid down, for the purpose of making them 
fast during the time they are unloading their 
cargoes. These buoys perhaps had better be 
placed in a double row, one at each side of 
the proposed inole, and the moorings between 
them; this would shew the extent of the 
work, and the vessels would be more easily 
directed to the place where they are to unload. 
This is a most essential part of the work, 
and must be done with great care and atten- 
tion ; for if the stones were to be scattered 
about the Sound, much injury would be done, 
and the expense of taking them up again 
would be very great, ‘The mooring chains 
and buoys should be prepared without delay, 
that they may be ready to lay down iu the 
spring. 

timate of the probable amount of Money 

that will be required for the Works at 
Plymouth Sound in the course of the 
present Year. 
Mooring chains, anchors, small chains, buoys 
and laying them down . £5,500 
A stationary vessel, with boats. 2,000 
Purchase of land for quarries, and 

other purposes, uncertain; but 

Opening quarries, building piers, 

erecting cranes, and other con- 

veniences . . . . + 10,000 
Ten vessels for the conveyance of 

large stone, with their requisite 

machinery ; say for this year. 
Probable deposition of stone, and 

various miscellaneous articles . 6,900 


15,000 


*,* Parliament has voted £80,000. 


Beside the immediate subject of this 
Report, the sentiments of these able engi- 
neers on the present and probable future 
state of this magnificent harbour deserve 
special attention. That private property 
should be suffered to accumulate, to 
the detriment of the public, is incon- 


sistent with the principles of national go- 
vernment and welfare. It appears from 
this opinion that even in the recovery of 
land from the sea, all is not gain which 
assumes that character. In proportion as 
the shore is extended, the water is nar 
rowed. Qur ancestors well knew the 
necessity of preventing encroachments on 
the mud lands overtlowed by the tide in 
our harbours, as well as the propriety of 
preventing nuisances being committed 
therein. Inthe 23d of Henry VIIL. an 
act was passed for the preservation aad 
maintenance of the Havens and Ports of 
Plymouth, Dartmouth, ‘Tinmouth, Fal- 
mouth and Fowey—by which the workers 
in stream tin works weie foroid from cau- 
sing the sand, gravel, Xc. {rom their 
works, to run into any of those havens— 
** lest they should greatly hurt and quirt 
the said havens, which God forbid!” 
Another act was passed respecting the ri- 
vers Dart and ‘Tamar, in 27th Henry VIII. 
So that we see, that in the earliest period 
of the royal navy, the importance of the 
harbours in this part of the coast was felt 
and acknowledged. In the 16th Eliz. the 
same subject was resumed and additional 
regulations were enacted. The principle 
deserves consideration in reference to other 
places recovered from the sea, and to drains 
of sand and gravel, in localities where there 
already is a port, or where nature has 
formed a port, and as it were, invited the 
hand of man to render it perfect, and suit- 
able to his purposes. 

The course, the power, the influence 
of the tide, the varying depth of the wa- 
ter, as affected by the seasons, by the 
wind, by currents, and by re-action, can 
only be known by persons familiar with’ 
places, and by practice confirmed in the 
habit of observation. We know that from 
time to time the sands and banks in the 
river Thames shift considerably ; that ob- 
stacles, such as vessels sunk athwart the 
passage, occasion sand banks, (of which 
the Royal George, at Portsmouth, is a too 
prominent instance) that lands overflowed 
by extraordinary high and powerful tides, 
though as the phrase is ‘‘ carried out to 
sea” yet settle in the nearest convenient 
spot to that from which they were torn. 
We know also that improper articles 
thrown into a harbour, or &c., though 
they produce no sensible affect for awhile, 
yet at Jength are injurious, sometimes be- 
yond remedy. On the whole, we think 
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it our duty strongly to urge the warning 
given against suffering the port to become 
shallower by any means, whether by the 
natural settling of the silt, &c. brought 


by the tides, by storms, or by commotions | 


of the sea; or by alluvial depositions de- 
rived from the fresh waters, during floods, 
&c. from the countries over which they 
pass ; or from the acquisitions of indivi- 
duals, who while benefiting themselves, 
have no intention of injuring the public, 
though such is the inevitable consequences 
of their proceedings. 

*,* We commend the intention of the 
surveyors in figuring their plan of the 
harbour at the very lowest runs of the wa- 


ter; such as, says Mr. Jackson, the Mas- | 


ter Attendant at Plymouth Yard, very 
seldom happen, and have occurred but 
twice in the last six years. If large ves- 
sels can float with this depth of water, 
they certainly can float with deeper wa- 
ter; but if by any accident the water 


should be shallower than allowed for, it | 


might be destructive to great ships, and 
to the finest constructions in our navy, 
rather than to others their inferiors. May 
no such misfortune at any time abate the 
security of British vessels sheltered by the 
Breakwater in Plymouth Sound ! 

Connected with these papers are plans 
by Mr. Bentham, for accomplishing the 
purpose intended : they propose less ex- 
pense in the first instance; but will not 
be of equal durability or permanent ad- 
vantage, 


Observations on laying out Farms in the 


Mr. I. C. Loudon’s Observations on Laying out Farms, Sc. 
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and processes of their own minds, know 
that amid the most promising series of ar- 
guments, there lurks an obtuse kind of sen- 
timent, for which no cause can be assign- 
ed, and on which, perhaps, no name can 
be imposed. It refuses to indulge that 
entire conviction, to which hope is a con- 
vert, and it moderates, if it does not 
counteract, that sanguine anticipation of 
eventual success, in which expectation is 
apt to delight. Between the assurances 
of an ardent mind, and the cool calcula- 
tions of cautious forethought, the speca- 
lator is held in painful anxiety ; and those 
of whom he asks advice, if advice he 
condescend to ask, are like himself, 
drawn contrary ways, as this or the other 
inference appears most plausible. Bat, 
when the experiment is mature, this state 
of uncertainty ceases, and the projector 
fully instructed, may now look back, and 
give counsel instead of requesting it. He 
may communicate that kuowledge to 
others in a few words, and at a small ex~ 
pence, which it has taken him long to 
acquire, and which is the result of stea- 
dily pursed corrections applied to rectify 
bumerous errors, and to forward the main 
scheme, notwithstanding unforeseen diffi- 
culties, or apparently insurmountable 
stacles. 

The active disposition that forms one of 
the most distinguishing features of our 
times, furnishes abundant proofs in sup- 


port of these observations :—thousands, 


and tens of thousands can witness that 
ther are founded in nature, or at least, 
that they rise in daily occurrence ; and 
millions of pounds sterling are at this mo- 
ment involved in the consequences of exten- 


Seotch Style, adapted to England ; com- | 


prising an Account of the Iuirodaction of | sive speculations, which, as ali must do, have 


the Berwickshire Husbandry into Middle- | derived their origin a of the pence 
sex and Oxfordshire. With 40 Plates. | gination, and were in their pre-existence, 


visible to the mind’seye” only. It was 


Harding: London, 1812. | ence of agriculture, as invigorated by the 

Tue speculations of ingenious men | impulse of endeavours after improvement, 
deserve attention, because the train of should follow, rather than precede, the 
thought and reasoning in which they | spirit by which our national commerce has 
originate involve combinations of ideas, | been animated. The disposition formed 
either new, or unusual; but the expe- | and encouraged by habit of adventure, has 
riments of such men, what they really | at length reverted to domestic economy ; 
have reduced to practice, and have | while the ability to render that disposition 
by facts justified their original concep- effectual, is detived also in part from 


tion, or by their talents have detected gains, supplied by foreign commerce, 
errors, are more particularly entitled to | In fact, the discerning perceived that 


respectful and candid consideration. All 
who have watched the reasoning powers 


agriculture stood in need of exertion to 
bring it up to the level of commerce; 
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that it afforded fair prospects for the pro- 
fitable investment of capital; and that 
the improvement of land was a lasting 
service at the same time to the natiun, 
and to the proprietor. The profits of 
extra national trade can hardly be said to 
have reached their destination till they 
have centered on land as their home. 
The seaman who has spent his life on the 
Ocean, yet flatters himself with expecta- 
tion of repose in the place of his nati- 
vity:—the merchant thinks of enjoying 
quiet after all his anxieties in his country 
house; even the cit indulges the thought 
ef retiring from the smoky town; and 
could capital think, it would in like man- 
ner, anticipate its expenditure in embel- 
lishing and improving landed property and 
estates. 

Every day's experience shews that know- 
ledge suddenly acquired is of a very sus- 
picious cast; if extensively acted on, it 
more frequently injures than benefits the 
possessor ; while skill, the net proceeds of 
slowly formed habit, is a guide, whose 
lessons are to be solicited, remunerated, 
and obeyed. 

Whether we are inclined to admit in 
the unqualified sense maintained by Mr. 
Loudon, that “ Agriculture in Scotland, 
is conducted on more scientific principles 
fhan in England: ”—that the Agricul- 
ture of the Northern districts is allowed 
to be superior to what is practised in the 
Southern,” or, whether we believe that 
circumstances of soil, climate, and mar- 
ket, may be equally studied in both parts 
of our island, is of no importance. As 
demand creates the produce, so does 
demand controul it :—because, that spe- 
eies of produce will always be best worth 
the farmer's attention, if his land will 
raise it, which is most steadily in request, 
in that market, to which he has most 
convenient access:=and the raising of 
this species influences all his operations. 
By this remark we do not mean to im- 
pugn the merit of the Scots husbandry, 
though we leave uncastigated the hyper- 
bolical assertion that ‘ Agriculture has 
derived, is deriving, and will derive more 
benefit from it, than has been accumu- 
lated since the days when Adam first 
wielded a spade.” 

The principal subjects contained in 
this volume are, 1. An account of the 
buildings and improvements executed on 
Tew Lodge farm, Oxfordshire, in 1808- 
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g-10. 2. Woodhall farm, in Middlesex, 
a property requiring distinct management 
from the former, and containing 350 
acres, only. 3. Kenton Farm, in the 
same county. These are followed by 
Ideal plans of farms on newly enclosed 
commons ;—on lands embanked from the 
sea; with particulars of the extensive 
undertaking by Mr. Madocks, at Tré 
Madoc, in Carnarvonshire ;—and sundry 
other proposed improvements of minor 
importance, in different places, some in 
England, others in Scotland. 

It appears from Mr. L.’s history that he 
was not restricted by the parsimony or pre- 
jadice of his patron in the improvements 
he proposed on Tew Lodge farm. He 
had a carte Lianche for his operations ; 
and he appears to have been well satisfied 
with his proceedings, though he did not 
continue tenant long enough to see them 
completed; being bought out by his land- 
lord, in February 1811. The extent of 
the estate must have exceeded 3,000 acres. 
Every part of it, we learn, stood in great 
need of draining ; roads, likewise, were 
totally wanting; the fields were shaped 
in a manner ill suited to the surface ; and 
their soils and fences were crooked and 
badly disposed as to shelter, surface, drain- 
age, free circulation of air, and general 
etfect. A nursery for forest trees and 
thorns was obviously, says Mr. L., a de- 
sideratum in this part of the country, 

Under these circumstances our author 
divides his improvements into agricultu- 
ral, horticultural, and harmonious, or 
that attention to effect in making improve 
ments which contribute to the order, 
elegance, and picturesque beauty of the 
whole. 

On the subject of roads, as means of 
access to distant parts, and of fences or 
hedges, with respect to their effects on the 
land they enclose, we approve our au- 
thor’s practice. It is certain, that the 
smaller divisions into which lands of the 
same qualities are but too often parcelled, 
are injurious, on the whole, to an exten- 
sive farm, and mortify a spirited farmer. 
By clearing away many hedges from the 
petty enclosures, Mr. L., in the instance 
of Woodhall farm, added fifty acres of 
productive soil, to the 350 of which the 
farm consisted ; he removed a proportion- 
ate quantity of cover for vermin, and he 
obtained a better exposure to the influ- 
ence of the sun and air for his fields. 
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The tenant also, (observes Mr. L, in ano- 
ther place,) by this operation obtains a quan- 
tity of rich earth, formed by the deposition 
and decay of spray, leaves, weeds, &c. 
which, when spread oun grass lands, proves 
nearly as efficacious as rotten dung. Even 
the thorns are chopped up and mixed with 
earth, in some cases; and in others, covered 
with earth, and burnt in the manner of 
charcoal, thus forming an excellent ma- 
nure, consisting of calcined clay, alkali and 
carbon. 


All promising timber trees our author 
every where retained, as of course, and 
by judicious selection and accompaniment, 
they conduced to the improvement of the 
general scenery. We consider this part 
of his plan, under due restrictions, as 
clearly entitled to approbation. 


On the high grounds, (says Mr. iL. speak- 
ing of Tew Lodge farm,) the fields were made 
from fifteen to twenty acres each: in the 
sheltered slopes, and in the hollows, they 
were from twenty to twenty-five acres. ‘The 
fences were, in most cases, run in a direction 
from north to south, in order to shelter the 
fields from the east and west winds. A plan- 
tation also formed the northern boundary of 
the estate, and already afforded protection 
from that quarter: and the south winds sel- 
dom or never prove injurious. 

The two longest sides of a field should be 
parallel, to avoid short ridges at the angles: 
and the fences should be laid out so far in 
unison with the slope of the surface as to 
aimit the descent of the water in the furrows. 
If an ascent be very steep, the ridges will 
require to be formed diagonally across it, and 
sometimes the fences also: at other times, or 
in adhesive soils, when water does not sink 
in the earth, both hedges and ridges should 
be formed directly across the declivity, to cut 
springs by the ditch, and to prevent the wa- 
ter, in the furrows, from acquiring such ra- 
pidity in its course as to wash away the most 
valuable part of the soil. In altering fences, 
the separation of lands of different qualities 
or for different purposes, should also be kept 


in view. 


Speaking of roads Mr. L. observes very 
justly, that 


The object to be kept in view when 

lanning them is, to form a communication 
Sean the farm yard and every field, or at 
least every shift or class of fields of the farm. 
In heavy soils they ought to touch at every 
field, but ina Jarge farm of light soil where 
several fields lying together, are under one 
shift or crop, it will be sufficient to touch at 
that one of them which is nearest the yard. 
Where a farm is not lilly, these objects are 
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best attained by keeping the roads in the in- 
ternal part; for a farm in the form of a 
circle, or of a square, with an angle of each 
field meeting in the centre would require no 
farm roads, but merely a lane from the public 
road to the farmery. 

The lands which compose this farm; con- 
sist of two steep banks facing each other, with 
a hill at one end, thrust in as far as the centre 
of the farm ; thus forming three vallies, with 
their respective hills or banks. To have 
formed the roads, therefore, either in the 
centre of the vallies or on the top of the hills, 
would have been equally improper, though 
it undoubtedly seemed to be the shortest mode 
of communication with every part of the 
farm. But, to have descended from the 
hills to the vallies, and ascended from the 
vallies to the hills, with manure or produce, 
would have heen nearly impossible, «nd at 
all events unprofitable. Hence the necessity 
of forming the roads on the sides of the hills, 
and conducting them nearly on a level, or 
sloping them only as much as was necessarily 
occasioned by the different elevations of the 
public road and farm-yard. 

Thus they admit of easy access from the 
fields on each hand, and though the teams 
~~ have a hard pull on entering or leaving 
a field, yet, in either case, having once 
gained the road, they then draw with come 
parative ease. Though these hills were very 
steep, yet I found no difficulty in carrying 
out manure and bringing home corn with a 
single horse cart, using only an extra horse 
and boy at the entrance to each field. Hence 
in this case an ex/ra expense in roads may be 
said lo save half the lalour of carlage. 


We believe, that this system of level- 
ling is becoming general, where it is pos- . 
sible, inour public roads. The encreased 
distance caused by sweeps more circuitous 
than formerly, is amply compensated by 
diminished wear and tear of tackle, carri- 
ages and horses, Mr. L. has not adverted 
to this saving ; but, it is unquestionable, 
that it effects a proportionate economy to 
individuals and to the public, and.on a 
small scale as on a large one. Mr. L. 
made one side of his roads particularly 
hard for winter passage, or for loaded 
carts; on the other side he used less sub- 
stantial materials. His sowing them with 
grass seeds, for the sake of pasture, is an 
instance of frugality that will rather be 
admired than imitated, by soutiern im- 
provers. 


In repairing these roads, three things were 
particularly attended to, To avoid delay in 


beginning; to suffer no waier stand in any 


part of the road; aad to fill up the ratis to 
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the level of the road only, and not above it. 
This practice, in one year, will render any 
road complete, and a trifling annual expense 
will afterwards keep them in repair. 

This is saying much ; notwithstanding 
the propriety of the rales prescribed, one 
year is too short a period for such happy 
results, Onthe combination of buildings 
for this farm we cain give no opinion, as 
ocular inspection alone can estimate their 
conveniences. The whole appears to 
have been laid out on a scale of magni- 
ficence, which certainly seems, though 
probably it docs only seem, to oppose 
some of the frugal principles established 
in other parts The corn-threshsr and 
bruis‘ng machine, and bean-breaker, and 
straw-cutter, the boiler, &c. for steaming 
potatoes, are the most approved in their 
kinds, 

The mangers for the horses are placed 
on the ground: this is conformable to 
the appointment of nature; for a horse 
Mever was designed to strain his neck up- 
wards to gather his food, but to collect it 
from the mead, toward which his neck 
has a natural tendency. But, what is of 
more importance to the community than 
even the management of horses, is the 
m4inagement of man; and we honorably 
distinguish the rational methods taken by 
Mr. L. to improve the disposition of his 
younger labourers. 

A number of single men being generally 
employed on a large farm, a house for their 
use becomes necessary. They sleep, two in 
each stable, over the horses. Men, thus si- 
tuated, may have much comfort added to 
their condition by their master’s allowing 
them milk and common vegetables, such as 
tarnips, potatoes, and, if they will use it, 
oatmeal, By the example of some Scotch 
plowmen, who lodged in that house, several 
voung natives were reclaimed from the ale- 

use, and its concomitant extravagancies, to 
the more frequent use of milk, vegetables, 
and oatmeal, according to the Caledonian 
custom ; and also to a taste for, as well as to 
the means of providing, better clothing, and 
the more rational entertainment of reading. 

For Mr. L.'s method of preparing the 
paper with which he roofed his fouses 
(by boiling, in a mixture three fourths of 
tar, to one fourth of pitch), we must re- 
fer to his work: the durability which he 
attributes to such slight materials much 
exceeds what we should have expected. 
He acknowledges, however, the combus- 
tibility of the coating: this he might have 


diminished, perhaps, removed, by em- 
ploying that species of moss which is 
grown on the shingle roofs of the huts in 
Sweden; it never takes fire; and is, un- 
der all circumstances, a damper of ignited 
matter, which it usually extinguishes, al« 
Most immediately on contact. 

Our readers will gather from these 
remarks, that however we may approve 
parts of Mr. L.’s management, not every 
one of his inventions meets our recommen- 
dation. We find, nevertheless, some 
amusement in his proposal for issuing 
commands from his bed-room window to 
his servants at half a mile distance, by 
means of a French horn; or rather, to 
use his own words * with a French horn 
first direct the attention of his party, and 
then give orders through a speaking 
trumpet.” Should this custom become 
fashionable, much might it delight pass- 
ing travellers, who would participate 
con amore in the reprimand given to 
Tom Slouch for quitting the plough tail 
to clamber after a bird’s nest : or in the 
command to help the old blind mare out 
of black-mud pond, and to shew her in- 
to the lane leading up to the barn. We 
advise, too, that the tone of each land- 
holder's instrument, be distinct, and ap- 
propriate as well as musical; lest some 
malicious wag, skulking behind a hedge, 
should play off a hoary on the undistin- 
guishing louts, and call them all in to 
dinner at the mansion, or give them 
notice of approaching jugs of ale, at a mo- 
ment when such an entertainment was 
the furthest from their master’s intention. 

The most distinguishing feature of the 
Berwickshire husbandry is that of alter- 
nately laying lands down to grass, for 
some years, till they rather fall off in 
their produce, and breaking them up 
for arable, till they need a greater quan- 
tity of manure, or forcing, than is judged 
proper, or is found convenient. By 
this procedure, they are repeated'y re- 
freshed, and revived, without that im- 
mense cost, which some lands require ; 
and they have almost always a crop en 
the ground, of some kind, to meet the 
expences, which allow of no interval. 

We shall state the advantages of this 
system, in our author’s own words. 

I conclude this account by stating, that io 
adopting the Scotch implements, and pur- 
suing the Berwickshire system of husbandry, 
I did not neglect such variations in both, as 
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experience and observation had taught me to 
adopt from the practices of different parts of 
this country. ‘That the Scotch system, or 
that of alternate grass and tillage, is decidedly 
superior to all others for land under aration, 
will not admit of a doubt by any scientific 
agriculturist of liberal information and ex- 
perience. The application, however, of this 
system of ancient grass lands, on strong clays, 
alluvial flats, or marsh lands, ought to be 
made with the greatest cauiion, for though 
all grass lands (irrigated grounds excepted) 
that are sufficiently diy to admit of tillage, 
will furnish more produce under alternate 
grass and corn, than under either alone, yet 
mixed husbandry in general requires more 
capital, greater skill and attention, and is 
attended with more risk, than either grass or 
corn alone. Lands also, which have been 
in grass for twenty years aud upwards, when 
first broken up, are sometimes deficient in 
regard to quantity of produce, and generally 
so in regard to quality—because tillage acting 
as a stimulus on the dormant powers of the 
soil, produces what may be called a violent 
ebullition [!!] of corn, weeds and insects 
reciprocally acting upon one another. But 
this exuberance is soon reduced, and then 
the crops are as certain and good as on the 
best arable lands, while in effecting this re- 
duction a quantity of manure will be ob- 
tained from each acre broken up, capable of 
invigorating double the extent of those lands 
constantly ander tillage. If old tillage lands, 
or lands recently broken up, after being sub- 
jected fortwo or three years to corn crops, 
are laid down to grass, or sown with clover 
for one or two years, more hay per acre will 
be obtained, or stock supported, than from 
the richest meadows :—when the hay or grass 
declines, break up for corn ;—when the corn 
declines, lay down with grass; thus alter- 
nately applying /i//age as a stimulating, and 
laying down with grass as a recruiting quality. 
As hints to proprietors of old grass luads, I 
beg leave to submit my opinion. 

1. That all light free working soils, adapt- 
ed to the culture of turnips or potatoes, and 
all upland grass lands, of middling quality, 
may advantageously be broken up, in what- 
ever situation ; as on such soils three times 
as much produce will be obtained as by an 
alternate course of grass and tillage, as by 
either in perpetuity. 

2. That tll the effect of breaking up grass 
lands of the above description, on the prices 
of produce is known, and especially on the 
price of artificial hay, it will be prudent to 
preserve al! meadows of the best quality, es- 

cially on strong clays, and near large towns. 
This caution becomes necessary, as it is pro- 
bable that artificial hay will fall, and natural 
hay rise in value, as aration comes to be 


better understood, and also, that if the prac- 


tice of breaking up grass lands were suddenly 
to become general in a countty, the markets 
would be glutted with produce. Faris, 
changed from grass to alternate husbandry by 
employing more capital in their cultivation, 
would, independently of low markets, oc 
casion a fall in the price of land, from the 
want of capital to occupy it. Doubtless all 
these evils would soon etlect their own cure ; 
but it is desirable to avoid them as much as 
possible. 

3. All lands that have been above ten years 
iv grass, will be most advantageously broken 
3 by paring and burning—as the surest mode 
of destroying the seeds of weeds, and the 
larva of insects. My late father in proceeds 
ing to improve the meadows of Ken:on-farm, 
began by breaking up with the plough for 
oats ; experience has taught me to begin by 
paring and burning, and the first year sows 
ing wheat. Lis rotation was intended to be 
1 oats ; 2 fallow, 3 wheat; 4 to Q grass ; 
JO oats; 11 fallow; 12 wheai; 13 to 18 
gtass.—Mine 1. After the first crop of hay 
is removed, pare and burn for wheat: 2 
wheat; 3 fallow; 4 wheat; 5 to 10 grass; 
11 oats or wheat: 12 fallow ; 13 wheat; 14 
to 19 grass, &c.; reserving, however, in 
both cases, a considerable portion of rick old 
meadows, as such to be used both for hay 
and pasture. Three reisons may be given 
why paring and burning would not occur to 
a Scotch farmer, as the best mode of break- 
ing up old grass lands ; first, there are few if 
any old grass lands in Scotland ; second, in- 
sects are not so duturiant and permcious in 
that climate ; and third, oats, thrive better 
in the colder and more moist atmosphere of 
that country, and are more valuable when 
brought to market. 

This practice, it my be observed, is 
not restrictively the property of Scotland : 
we believe that it may be found in parts 
of most of our English counties: aid we 
know that many excellent practical farmers 
in the districts around the metropolis, 
have long employed the principle, though 
somewhat diversified ; and have occasion 
ally found the advaniages of it, to an 
amount which has induced us to lay it be- 
fore our reaiers, for their cousideration, 
and we hope for their benefit. 

Mr. L. complains of prejudices against 
Scottish farming, as powerfully acunyg 
the south of the island: in proof that we 
are not influenced by such prejudices, 
we have stated his obseryations at 
length; and‘indeed have allowed to his 
volume a fall proporiion of our pages. 
We must, therefore, pass over his ma 
nagement of other experimental farms, 
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(all of which he seems to have quitted 
before they were brought to perfection 
according to his ideas,) his thoughts 
on laying out lands newly enclosed, from 
commons; on lands embanked from the 
sea, &c. That they contain valuable 
hints is true; but that all the self com- 
placency Mr. L. appears to reap from 
them, is unimpeachable, will be doubted 
by the fastidious ; while the parsimonious 


wil! be induced to wish that ke had abated’ 


somewhat of that pomposity, to which 
they will, when angry, apply a harsher 
term; and that he had been content with 
laying their pockets under a contribution 
less heavy on account of paper and print, 
though beautiful ; and of colourable pre- 
tensions, to which the ignorant only will 
apply that commendatory epithet. 


Hints for the Formation of Gardens and 
Pleasure Grounds. With Designs in va- 
rious Styles of Rural Embellishment ; Glass 
Houses, Hot Walls, Stoves, &c. 410. Price 
£2. 8s. Harding: London, 1812. 


In this work Mr. Loudon has conde- 
scended to consult the taste, or the neces- 
sities of a much more humble class of the 
Public, than he contemplated in that which 
forms the preceding article. The under- 
taking to lay out small plots of ground, 
does not appear to be so arduous as to re- 
quire all that study which Mr. L. has bes- 
towed on it. The form and situation of 
such confined spots usually determine their 
divisions, and can be known only from 
inspection. Much of the present work 
is, therefore, in our judgment, a waste 
of talent. A few good plans for impart- 
ing character to a dead flat, or other un- 
characterized space of ground, might be 
acceptable; but to meet that difficulty 
our author has not put forth his strength. 
We have no desire to see trees clipped 
into shapes of men, beasts, birds and 
flower pots. Such devices are never na- 
tural, never pleasing ; good taste abhors 
them. The old French style shall never, 
by our verdict be suffered, much less shall 
it be patronized, in the United Kingdom. 

The best part of the voluiue is the list 
of plants, with their prices; by which 
an Amateur is enabled to please his fancy 
in selection, But this perhaps. some will 


think, could have been obtained at a small 
expence, from any of our eminent seeds- 
men, in the metropolis. We certainly, 


have seen something very like it, and ap- 
parently equally useful, though not so 
handsomely printed, as that which Mr, 
L. has taken the trouble to compose. 


A Dissertation on the Prophecies relative 
to Antichrist and the last Times, witha 
Treatise on the Seven Apocalyptic Vials. 
By Ethan Smith, A. M. 8vo. Pp. 380. 
Charlestown, Massachusetts, North Ame- 
rica, 1811. 

A Vorvume from America referring 
chiefly to what is passing in Europe, 1s 
calculated to rouse curiosity. Situated 
in the midst of events rapidly pass- 
ing, and immediately interested in them, 
as all Europeans must be, we hardly dare 
to trust ourselves, in the estimate we 
form of men and things, though we 
anxiously endeavour to obtain every nee 
cessary for directing our judgment; and 
also, to allow each authorily, its proper 
weight, and order. But America may 
be considered as placed at a distance from 
the scene of action, sufficiently great to 
admit the formation of a more sedate and 
satisfactory opinion. The mind may take 
advantage of coolce moments: it need 
suffer nothing from hurry or perturba- 
tion: concern for personal safety or for 
the consequences of events, may be ex- 
cluded; while a sense ot safety allows 
opportunities of considering and recon- 
sidering as well principles avowed as ob- 
jects brought forward. 

We have, for ourselves, declined in- 
dulging a spirit of speculation, concerns 
ing the purport and application of the 
prophetic predictions. They are to us, 
for the greater part, sealed books; and 
before they can be unsealed, many pre- 
liminaries must be settled, which require 
much historical, geographical, and cri- 
tical knowledge and industry. It is not 
enough, in our humble apprehension, to 
attach a text from Daniel to another in 
the Revelations ; to adduce the evidence 
of Peter or of Paul, in phrases or pas- 
sages disjoined from their orginal con- 
nexion ; to shew that this appellation 
(supposedly) agrees with this character 
of modern times, and that appellation 
with another character who now figures 
on the passing scene. We demand proof 
of our warrant for transposing events 
originally relating to eastern states, from 
them to western countries. — Is, ut 
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likely that a prophecy intent on the fate 
of Nebuchadnezzar, or of his kingdom 
of Babylon, should include in it,» pre- 
dictions of what still awaits Italy, 
France, England, and America? If in- 
deed, the discovery of America had form- 
ed a part of that prophecy, the enquiry 
might proceed on satisfactory grounds, 
and be brought to a satisfactory issue ; 
but while an event so momentous 
and so leading in its nature, is not even 
hinted at, what reason have we for 
believing that subsequent events of minor 
importance are enlarged on ? Chronology 
and Geography are the two eyes of His- 
tory, and they are the guides of all who 
attempt on rational principles to explain 
prophecy. . Where the order of events 
is broken, or entangled, the inferences 
suffer m strength and clearness ; where 
the scene is shifted in a manner not au- 
thorized by the original writer, the 
movements are confused, violent and in- 
congruous. Truth suffers, though ima- 
gination may triumph. Such reasons 
justify us in suspending our opinions on 
questions so difficult: nevertheless, we 
acknowledge with pleasure, that we sel- 
dom take up a work, on the subject, 
ab-truse as it is, without obtaining some 
information, or viewing some things with 
greater satisfaction than before. 

Many of his sentiments Dr. Smith 
has received from Dr. Faber ; and it wiil 
doubtless be no small satisfaction to that 
learned writer toknow that his arguments 
have made converts, and found support. 
ers, as well in public as in private, on the 
other side of the Atlantic. 

Dr. Smith tairly and modestly states his 
pretensions in his preface. 


The author of the following work is not 
insensible of the perils of the times, and the 
delicacy of his subject, at such a day as this. 
Permit him once for all to profesé, that he is 
not knowingly governed in the least, in any 
thing he has written, by the party interests 
of the day. He s6dlemnly disclaims every 
such motive; and confidently appeals to all, 
who for about twenty years have known the 
tevior of his public ministry, and of his life, 
that he is no party man; nor did he ever at- 
tempt to figure in polities. What he has 
written, is written under a solemn conviction 
of the infinite weight of evangelical truth, 
and of his accountability to God, as a minis- 
terof the gospel. From an attempt to answer 
wome quesiions publicly proposed, relative to 
the increasing fanaticism and infidelity in 
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our States, and the most potent remedies 
against them, my pages have gradually in- 
creased into a volume. I am indebted to 
Mr. Faber for my conviction, that the pros 
phecies concerning Antichrist, instead of 
being exclusively applicable to the Romish 
hierarchy, designate an atheistical power of 
later date; and am indebted to him for 
finding in Dan. xi. 36., a prediction of this 
atheistical power ; and finding a fulfilment of 
itin the French nation. 


From this apology the well-informed 
reader is prepared to expect an applica 
tion of the character of Antichrist to 
Regenerated France, and her present 
Lord and Master. We shall submit the 
purport of the author’s labours in his 
own words. 

The succeeding predictions (Dan. xi. 38.) 
the French nation have precisely fulfilled. 
They soon fell under a military despotism, 
and have become a great and terrible empire. 
The people who magnified themselves above 
God, and all legitimate authorities, have re« 
ceived their foreign god, their emperor, from 
an origin which ‘heir fathers knew not ; and 
have honoured him with gold, and silver, 
and precious stones, and pleasant things ; or 
with imperial magnificence. A Corsican 
youth, of ordinary desceut, was admitted to 
an under office in a company of artillery in 
the republican French army. His activity at 
the sicge of Toulon, in 1793, excited the 
attention of the national agents, and he was 
advanced. His subsequent rise was rapid. 
Within a few vears the French received him, 
and honored him, as their First Consul. And 
his subsequent imperial magnificence, his 
victories, and his distribution of the nominal 
crowns of his conquered nations to his kins 
dred and favorites, appear fully to accord with 
the forecited passage, Dan. xi. 38, 3g. 
And a Godwhom his fathers knew not, shall 
he honour with gold and silver and precious 
stones and pleasant things. Thus shall he do 
in the most strong holds, with a strange God, 
whom he shall acknow!edge and increase with 
glory. And he shal! cause them to rule over 
many, and shall divide the land (earth) for 
gain, In the whole of the passage aforecited 
from this chapter, relative to the infidel 
power, we find a train of particulars, which 
have been fulfilled, in their order, in France; 
but which, I believe, have never been ful- 
filled in thisorder in any other nation ; and 
there now appears no human probability that 
they can ever be fulfilled in any other nation. 

Have we then any reason to doubt of the 
correctness of applying the passage to the 
Freneh nation ? and especially considering the 
origin of their revolution, which will by and 
by be noted. When this is considered, we 
sliall find also thatin the French, as tar as 
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they have proceeded, we behold an inceptive 
fulfilment of the prophecy in Rev. xii. con- 
cerning the devil's coming down to the earth 
in great wrath; and of the prophecy in Rev. 
xvi. concerning the beast, that ascendeth 
out of the bottomless pit, and is bearing the 
- papal harlot to her execution. The gross infi- 
del system, instigated by éhe great dragon, in 
the former of these passages, has most strikingly 
appeared in France, and appeais to be fulfilling 
in what has been called the christian world. 
And the features of the beast in Rev. xvii. 
are conspicuously prominent in that nation, 
so far as they have proceeded. Examine the 
prophetic picture ; then look at the French 
nation, and you will be consirained to say, the 
picture there has its original ; the prediction, 
ils accomplishment. 
the old Roman beast, continuing a short 
space, has been verified in the Zerrible Re- 
public. The succeding head, numerically 
the eighth, but yet of the seven, being the 
sixth healed from its deadly wound, is now 
presented before our eyes. This new Least 


to himself his ten horns, bearing the papal 
power to his execution, with the world won- 
dering afler him, is now upon the stage, ma- 
nifested with dreadful precision. And the 


events of Rev. xviii. are folfilied, or fulfilling. | 
Some of the most important parts of the do- | 
minion of papal. Babylon have indeed been | 
exhibited to the world, as the habitations of 
devils, the hold of every foul spirit, and the | 
cage of every unclean and hateful lird. Vhe | 
rod of iron for the work of judgment there | 


implied, is presented before the nations. Pa- 
pel Balylon has fallen ; and the judgments of 
God on Papal nations are in the most conspi- 
cous train of fulfilment. 


Every part of the volume is fraught 
with arguments in support of these pro- 
positions. To say the truth, we have in 
perusing it been almost startled, at the 
variety of beasts, and the multiplicity of 
horns, which the writer has called up in 
array beforeus. We recommend to the 
emperor and king to cause this book to be 
translated, and to read it carefully ; there- 
in, as in’ mirror, he may see his own 
beastly image; and assuredly he will not 
get the idea of his many horns, out of 
his head, to the last day of his life. He 
may here find that last day, also; for cer- 
tainly Antichrist is to be overthrown and 
to perish in Palestine, says our author : 
but, when he proceeds to affirm page 
207, that **'Fhe French, and the nations 
which constitute the French Empire, may 

"properly be said to bave been the natural 
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descendants of Magog, Meshech, and Tn- 
bal, since the northern barbarians over- 
ran, and settled in those nations, in the 
fifth and sixth centuries,” we desire fur- 
ther information. What is the érue 
country of Meshech ?—what European 
territories did the natives of that true 
Meshech oye1-run ? and when ? 

The pious author concludes his volume 
with practical inferences, which are good 
at all times ; such as the duty of repentance 
and reformation :—Faithfulness in the go- 
vernment of our literary institutions :—vi- 
gilance in public ministers of Christianity ; 
—steadiness and docility in private profess- 
ors, &c. &c. To these exhortations, we 
cannot possibly make any objections, and 
to the second it is our lot to know that 
much importance is due. 

Though we have suggested the impro- 


bability that America should be the sub- 


| ject of Asiati hecy, yet by no 
Srom the bottomless pit, of scarlet color, co- | ject of Asiatic prophecy, yet we by 
vered with the deeds of blasphemy, forming | 


means undervalue the testimony of the 
reverend writer, as to the Gallic and 
Atheistical Machinations detected in the 
United States, The evil consequences of 
Gallic preparatives, America is now ac- 
tually reaping, if our conjecture be right ; 
but what they might have been is, pro- 
bably, not fully understood by any indi- 


vidual in that country, or in this. Weex- 


tract a few paragraphs from among many. 


A letter from a man of the first respecta- 
bility in New England, written in 1798, 
says, ‘* Illuminism exists in this country, 
and the impious mockery of the sacramental 
supper, described by Mr. Robison, has been 
acted here.’ The writer proceeds to state 
that his informant, a respectable roason, and 
a principal officer of that brotherhood, de- 
clares, that among the higher orders of mas 
sons in this country, this piece of Illuminism 
(the mockery of the holy supper) is at times 
practised, And that this was decisive proof 
of illuminism in America; as the celebration 


| of the holy supper was not in any sense a 


part of the rites of original masonry 

A lengthy official communication was ine 
tercepted, from the illuminated lodge Wis- 
doin, in Portsmouth (Virginia), to the illu- 
minated lodge the Union of New York ; in 
which were all the names of the officers 
and members of the lodge Wisdom, together 
with their horrid seal, in which were em- 
blems of carnage and death, 

The letter also mentions another lodge of 
this order, the Grand Orient of New York 
which had instituted (probably in the heart 
of our country) at least fourteen other lodges, 
as the lodge Guion, to which the intercepted 
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letter was addressed, was the fourteenth | 


branch, instituted by the Grand Orient of 
New York. How many more than fourteen 
the Grand Orient of New York had insti- 
tuted, was not ascertained. It appears in the 
letter, that the lodge Wisdom of Portsmouth 
kept their agent in France, to communicate 
from their mother lodge, the Grand Orient 
of Paris, all needed instruction. ‘Their mot- 
to accompanying their seal is significant; the 
literal rendering of which is this, ‘«* Men be- 
lieve their eyes farther than their ears. The 
way by precept is long, but short and effica- 
cious by example.” 

A worthy gentleman in Pensylyania, thus 
writes to his correspondent in New England : 
* On the occasion of the election of citizen 
M‘Kean, an altar was erected on the com- 
mons, on which the statues of liberty and 
peace were placed. Large libations were 
poured on the altar by the priésts of liberty, 
who were clothed in white, with red caps, 
stuck round with'sprigs of laurel ; after which 
an ox was sacrificed before the altar, and his 
flesh divided among a thousand citizens, 
while many republican toasts were drunk by 
the company. ‘The ox was likewise adorned 
with garlands, according to the Pagan ritual.” 


I lately received the following informatidn 
from a respectable man of my acquaintance, 
and his wife, both of whom are professors of 
religion. They inform, that about ten 
years ago, their son had occasion to reside for 
some months in capital 
town in one of the middle states, and that 
when he returned, to their great astonishment 
and grief, he returned an Atheist, as he has 
tver since remained, neglecting and despising 
all religious order. They learnt from him, 
that while he was ip that capital, he became 
conversant with a society there, instituted 
under French agency, with a view to a 
gate the sentiments which he had imbibed 
He spoke to his parents of his attending an 
entertainment in that society, at which the 
guests were about sixty ; and such an enter- 
tuinment, in point of elegance, as he never 
before saw, the plate being of immense va- 
lue; from which we may infer, that the 
members of that society were persons of 
sfuence and rank. After their son returned 
home, he went and resided, for several years, 
in an old town, in a state adjacent to that in 
which his parents reside. ‘There a society 
was instituted (as the parents learn from their 
on) of the same nature with the society in 
which he had imbibed his atheism, and em- 
bracing some very influential characters. 
This society instituted a printing office in a 
‘ighbouring town, for the purpose of jus- 
tilying French measutes, and of propagating 
the sentiments of their order, This was 
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about the time the envoys of President Adams 
were rejected by France. ‘These parents ins 
formed, that their son often suggested that 
such societies were abundant, and were 
going to prevail through our country, and 
was very confident, that within twenty 
years, nota gospel minister would be supe 
ported or heard in our nation, but that such 
ministers would be poinied at, as they 
walked the streets. He asserted, also, that all 
religious order was an imposition, which 
would soon be abolished. Such were the 
impressions, which this man received from 
the society in that capital of a middle state. 
The fullest confidence may be placed in the 
correctness of the above account. 

We leave these statements, with the 
inferences they support, to the judgment 
of the considerate. That the “ Volcano 
which should destroy all the four quarters 
of the globe,” would refrain from visiting 
America, oly the puerile mind could 
imagine. The intention of the ‘* bene- 
volent genii ‘‘ who furnished the elements 
of that destructive torrent, was to extend 
its “ renovating effects" throughout ci- 
No 
country was to be exempt; and we fear 
that America herself, as one of the quon- 
dam friends of France, will have little 
reason to congratulate herself on her alti- 
mate escape trom this dreadful visitation, 

Dr. S. seems to have been at a loss to 
ascertain the ten horns (symbols of power, 
or royalties) rising from the head of the 
mysterious beast. His collection leaves 
selection to his reader. He reminds us of 
the Eaton Showman, whose box contained 
all the princes of Europe ; but when asked 
by his customers, ‘* which was the King 
of France? and which the King of 
Spain?”"——he answered, “ which you 
please, Gentlemen, which you please.” 


The following arrangement of titles and of 
dislocations and creations of kings is reported 
in letters from Germany to have been deter- 
mined on between the Emperors of France 
and Austria. 

Napoleon I, Emperor of France, &c. King 
of the Romans. 

Francis II, Emperor of Austria and Franco- 
nia, and co-protector of the confederation of 
the Rhine. 

The Archduke Charles King of Spain, and 
of the Indies. 

Joseph Napoleon to be King of Italy. 

Ferdinand LV to be restored to the throne 
of the two Sicilies. 

Joachim to be King of Poland. 

Eugene to be King of Macedonia. 
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Louis Napoleon to be King of Bavaria. 

The herditary prince of Bavaria to be King 
of Holland and Berg. 

Jerome Napoleon to be King of Wirtem- 


berg. 

The King of Wirtemberg to be King of 
Westpialia. 

The grand duke of Baden to be King of 
Switzerland. 

The King of Prussia to cede Silesia to 
Austria. 


LLL LLL LLL LLL 


Historical Memoirs and Anecdotes of the 
Court of France, during the favor of Mas 
damede Pompadour , from Original Papers 
preserved in the Port Folio of Madame La 
Maréchale D'***. By J. Soulavie, the 
Elder. Second Edition. 8vo, Pp. 423. 
Lindsell, London: 1812. 


Gazette of July 3, 1810. THE translator of this volume is, we 

Here are several more then fen proposed conceive, a foreigner, and imperfectly 
vassal kingdoms. But it is hardly probable acquainted with the extent of British Li- 
Macedonia will be to be reckoned among the | terature. We remember to have read 
horns of the Antichristian beast. And it is | forty years ago, Private Memoirs of the 
not probable the duchy of Wirtemberg will | Marquise de Pompadour, translated from 
be to be reckoned a distinct horn of this beast. | the French, to which the present work 


Try 


Exclusive of these, fen are above enume- | 
rated, But several of these may be consoli- | 
dated into one; and some other kingdoms be | 


added. When it shall be found complete, it 


is probable their number, including France, | 
even then supposed to be of moment, 


will be found to be ¢en. 


By way of shewing that we could treat | 


on subjects so mysterious and deep, and 
that we do not decline them from defect 
of genius,—O no !—we shall add our list 
of the ten horns, taken from Buonaparte's 
family, exclusively, videlicet. 

1. Napoleon Buonaparte. France. 

2. Joseph Buonaparte, Spain. 

3. Lucien Buonaparte. [England ?] 

4. Louis Buonaparte. Holland. 

5, Jerome Buonaparte. Westphalia. 

6. Le Roi de Rome. 

7. Paulina Buonaparte. Borghese. 

8. Eliza Buonaparte. Florence. 

Q. Caroline Buonaparte. Naples. 

And at this moment, when conjecture 
hesitates on whom to fix as the tenth, 


comes out the following edict, attributed | 


to the horn bestower : of its application 
our readers will judge, 


To the Polish Nation. 

«* Pores !—I will confer upon you a king. 

«* I will extend your limits. 

** Your country shall be greater than it was 
in the days of Stanislaus. 

« Tie Grand Duke of Wortzburg, our 
uncle, shali be your king. 

** This Sovereign has bestowed upon us his 
friendship ; he has proved it by his conduct, 
and by his attachment tothe Common Cause. 

"His troops are now placed at our disposal ; 
unite yourselves with them, and never revive 
the ancient animosity which was encouraged 
towards his subjects, and which extinguished 
the glory of your ancestors. 

NAPOLEON.” 


adds little, if any thing, material. Some 
of the anecdotes we have seen better 
told; and various additions are neces- 
sary, todevelopetheir influence on Events, 


but their full importance not discovered 
till shewn by succeeding incidents of in- 
calculably greater predominance over 
the destinies of the French nation, and 
of Europe, itself. 

The false policy of Louis XIV. laid 
the foundation of the French revolution ; 
the superstructure was brought to a very 
forward state by the Regent Duke of 
Orleans; continued by Louis XV.; and the 
fabric was completed by the American 
war of Louis XVI. To survey this: pro- 
gress, at a maiked period of it, may be 
instructive ; and such no doubt is the opi- 
nion of the translator of Mr, Soulavie’s 
work. 

The scenes it exhibits are disgusting, 


‘the characters it developes are infamous. 


It is hard to tell whether weakness or 
wickedness predominates ; but, the com- 
bination of both in a Sovereign entrusted 
with the happiness or misery of millions 
of men is afilictive. We leave it asa 
problem to be solved, whether books, by 
which the criminal interior of Courts is 
laid open, do more harm or good to nati- 
ons: that they tend to lower the respect 
due to place and office is certain: but 
they may prove warnings to august perso- 
nages lest they sin against the dignities of 
their station. Those who are acquainted 
with the intrigues and plots of the profli- 
gate courtiers around him, to seduce Louis 
XV. at first, will contemplate his subse- 
quent turpitude with emotions not void 
of pity, and will charge on Richlicu aud 
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his gang much of the ruin that ensued. 
Those who recollect the disgraceful follies, 
extravagancies and crimes of his dotage- 
days, will recognize the consequences of 
vice, formed into habit by indulged sen- 
suality, and obeyed contrary to every 
consideration of decorum, and every re- 
monstrance of conscience. The picture 
of the slave to his passions, in ordinary 
life is revolting: it is the true Centaur; 
the brute rans away with the man; but 
in higher life, in exemplary station, it is 
infinitely worse. Every folly, bebeld 
through the mist of public report, ‘is mag- 
nified; every vice partakes of the quali- 
ties of ramour, which busies itself in des- 
cribing it with variations so multiform, 
that it is the same and not the same; 
itself and yet another. Example is the 
most forcible of all precepts: and when 
it emanates from exalted rank, thousands 
follow it, borne by the tide of giddy 
fashion. When it is of a description to 
pollute a people, the natural consequences 
are inevitable; and the Demon of destruc- 
tion rejoices at the approach of gratifica- 
tions suited to his taste. We never could 
contemplate without horror, the portrait 
of a painted prostitute; or of her para. 
mour. Inexpressible is our disgust at the 
debauchee who wreaks his infamous pas- 
sions on the weakness of childhood; who 
mingles the solemnities of ritual religion — 
befitting females not entered on their teens, 
with the premeditated tuin of their mo- 
rals, their peace of mind, and their 
health. -M. S. does not know the num- 
ber thus immolated in the Pare aux 
Cerfs; nor what that horrid institution 
cost the Royal Treasury 7. e. the nation, 
We have seen statements of both: and 
what it bas since cost the Royal Family, 
is notorious to the whole world, Mde. 
de Pompadour was the patroness of Vol- 
taire; of the sect rising to crush Christi- 
anity:—she was right; for Christianity 
was incompatible with her character, her 
views, and her reminiscence. By birth a 
bastard, though her mother was a married 
woman ; by intention and intrigue a pros- 
titute; or as a Swiss Centinel told her 
plainly “* La Putain du Roi ;” by degra- 
dation an associate pander of the basest 
description: —such was the woman to 
whom the French Court paid its adora- 
tions, yet all the while affected to call 
itself a Great nation !—And what shall we 
say of the King?—the translator shall 


speak for us:—it is part of his apology 
in his Preface for publishing a work so 
little to the honour of a crowned head, 


Her history presents to the world a moral 
picture, highly and universally interesting and 
important. It demonstrates that power and 
splendor are but poor substitutes for the testi« 
mony of a good conscience. It admonishes 
Princes what they ought not to be, and Na- 
tions what they ought not to endure : while it 
shews their Rulers how insecure and unstead 
are the most seemingly consolidated foundati« 
ons of power, when corruption and peculation 
mark, in the Government, a total disregard 
to the interest of the Subject. It proves how 
a Prince, though, like Louis the XVtb, na 
turally of a good disposition, when he gives 
himself up to a boundless gratification of his 
looser desires, and to a thorough abandonment 
of all morality, may bring on, even in the most 
attached people, a hatred, contempt and des 
testation of Monarchy, and the very name 
of Royalty. What an awful warning to the 
remaining governments of Europe, at this 
momentous and truly terrific crisis ! 

To this vain, selfish, ignorant, low- 
lived, abandoned, revengetul * woman, 
the King sacrificed his ablest Ministers one 
after another. 
from his Queen, his Children, his Clergy, 
and his most faithful Counsellors. He 
fell into torpor, little short of insensi- 
bility. He became invisible to his peo= 
ple, whom he feared to behold; and he 
sunk to the grave with a ruined constitu- 
tion, a reckless mind, and an execrable 
reputation. 

Amid this general profligacy of the 
French Court, the mind rests with com- 
placency on one character, and that an 
ecclesiastic, whom it is but justice to dis- 
tinguish by our applause. 

Madame de Pompadour obtained a promise 
from the King that he would banish the Arche 
bishop of Paris, and she took her measures 
so well that the weak and credulous Prince 
put his promise into execution. The King, 
however, sent Monsieur de Richelieu, who 
was a warm friend of the Prelate’s, to him 
to prevail on him to yield a little for the sake 
of peace, at the moment when he was the 
most determined on the subject of the cele- 
brated certificates of confession, which he 
required of the dying, before the viaticum 
could be administered to them. I have proof 
that on this occasion the inflexible Preiate 


* In our early days we were acquainted 
with victims of her revenge, who sought re- 
fuge in England ; where they resided ull her 
death. Rev, 
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gave for answer to Monsieur de Richelieu, 
** Let them erect a scaffold in the centre of 
my court yard, and I will ascend it in sup- 
port of my privileges, in the execution of my 
duties, and in obedience to the dictates of my 
conscience.”’ 

The Prelate was so enthusiastic, that he 
would have abided by his assertion. 


Had all the King’s friends been equally 
faithful to their duties, France might have 


been spared the miseries of its later days. | 


From the baser scenes described in these 
memoirs we willingly turn away; and 
shall extract a few articles which interest 
us as Britons, It can do us no harm to 
recall us to our minds the introductory in- 
cidents to that emulation of every thing 
English which is now the ragein France, 
as it is throughout the Continent. The 
following accurate account of our Squares, 
with the spirit of rivalship in consequence, 
is too appropriately French, to be passed 
over. 


It had been represented by those travellers 
who had been in London, that in the reli- 
ae revolution of that city, the Monks and 
‘Nuns having fled, or been driven away, the 
English converted their churches and their 
gardens into superb squares ; which is the 
term given to large open spaces, adorned with 
statues and laid out in grass plots, and gravel 
walks. 

It was proposed in France to surpass the 
English improvements, to suppress all the 
Benedictine Convents but one, to do the same 
by the Capuchin Convents, and to convert 
the gardens and vast spaces of ground attached 
to these Convents, into public squares, which 
‘would be of great utility both in promoting 
the circulation of air, as well as in the opera- 
tions of commerce. The foul atmosphere of | 
Paris in Summer, is solely to be attributed to 


the close and crouded manrer in which the 
lower order of people are lodged ; but the 
Archbishop of Paris, and the religious orders 
themselves, Opposing this plan of contracting | 
their abodes for the accommodation of the 
pre threw obstacles in the way which 

adame de Pompadour did not endeavour to 
get the better of. 

It was also proposed to decorate the gal- 
lery of the Louvre, by placing there the works 
of the first masters of the different schools of 
Europe, but this grafd plan was instantly 
opposed by the remonstrances of the principal 
painters of the day, actuated by a base spirit 
of jealousy, which ever is the bane of this 
class of persons; so that Madame de Pompa- 
dour abandoned this plan as she had done the 
other. 
A 7 of a much more magnificent nature 


was laid before her, that of re-building the 
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City of Paris, the narrow and disgusting 
streets of which bear no small resemblance to 
the [.utetia [mud-town] of the Franks. The 
plan as proposed to her was as follows: in 
the first place a general ground plan was placed 
before her, in which were marked those 
buildings that were intended to be preserved, 
such as the Church of Notre Dame, &c. ; 
there were to have been covered spaces for 
foot-passengers, with balconies above them 
forming the first floors of the houses. 

Rich associated companies were to pute 
chase large square lots of houses in the middle 
of streets, and to pull down the old edifices, 
and rebuild them according to the new plan : 
as the purchase-money would have been very 
small, and they were to have the selling of 
the new houses, exclusive of the materials of 
sixteen churches which were to be suppressed, 
their profits, what with the speculauions for 
the [a and the rebuilding the houses, 
would have been immense ; but from aa 
position (which indeed was to be expected) 
of the Chapter of Notre Dame, and of the 
Clergy, the King refused his consent to the 
execution of the plan. It was also intended 
to pull down all the houses on the bridges and 
quays, and to open a street, which would 
join that of Tournon to that of de Seine, 
which would have formed one of the finest and 
best proportioned streets of the City, and 
would have liad the College of Mazarin on 
one side, and the Luxembourg on the other. 
The King was quite insensible and indifferent 
to this plan. ' 

To those plans before - mentioned, others 
were added; such as that of choosing, at 
certain distances, spaces of ground, where 
four streets met, to form large openings, 
which would have been executed at no Pe 
expence than the purchase of the ground, 
towards which, the proprietors of the corner- 
houses would have been obliged to contri- 
bute, in proportion to the increased value of 
their houses. 

This easy and cheap way of building 
would have changed the Capital, still so go- 
thie and so unseemly in the old parts of it, 
into a city which would have had no equal in 
Europe. It was argued in favor of this plan, 
that it would greatly contribute to the health 
of the inhabitants ; and it was proved that 
the disorders which every summer make such 
ravages in Paris, have their origin in the filth 
of certain quarters of the city, where the gut- 
ters are foul, the houses of the mechanics, so 
crowded on each other, and the stagnant air 
so confined at the bottom of streets full o 
mud, and wet or damp at all seasons, from 
their being so narrow, and haying the houses 
on each side, four or five stories in height; so 


| that the City of Paris is ever the Lutétia fo 


the Ancients, or the city of filth. 
Those who have any respect for Buo« 
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naparte and his measures, may ‘trace in 
them a conformity to this and other plans 
formed under the kings of France for the 
improvement of their metropolis; and 
fer maintaining and increasing their in- 
fluence among the Parisians. What Louis 
XV. declined, partly because overawed 
by the expence, the Corsican executes, 
taught by the events of later years, and 
néeding an artificial support to bis autho- 
rity, in common with all usurpers. The 
despotism of his character has realized 
much which the French monarchs might 
wish for, but could never accomplish. 
Perhaps, when the balance is struck, 
these improvements are no great drain to 
his treasury. His professed antipathy to 
British goods is another instance of his 
condescending imitation ; for we have read 
that when it was proposed to Louis XIV. 
to allow the introduction and wear of ar- 
ticles of Indian manufacture, he granted 
permission to the hangman only, on 
days of public execution, and while he 
was engaged in his office. But no such 
patriotism, it seems, was transmitted to 
Louis’s descendants ; and this writer af- 
firms that Mde, de Pompadour 

Has been justly reproached with having 
done all in her power to destroy our silk ma- 
nufactures. The Southern Provinces, parti- 
cularly. those on the banks of the Rhone, 
are only enabled to pay their taxes by the 
produce of their silks; these silks go to Lyons 
and give animation to the commerce of France. 
All the Courts of Europe, and all the nobility 
of the universe, make use of these sich and 
superb manufactures of Lyons, for the pur- 
pose of full dress; but some English noble- 
men, on their travels through France, having 
been introduced to her, made her a present 
of some of the finest Indian chintzes, and 
made her believe that she looked much hand- 
somer and much younger when she was 
dressed in them in negligés. Madame de 
Pompadour, therefore, wears no longer any 
thing bat chintz negligés ; it is no longer our 
French mauufactures that Madame de Pompa- 
dour is dressed in ; the mode which eman- 
ates from her loudoirs must therefore operate 
in crushing our industry, and destroying our 
arts, even in our most distant provinces. 

We incline to think that English ma- 
nufactures were increasing in reputation 
and fashion, on the Continent generally, 
at the time to which this supposed par- 
tiality refers, and that the utmost in the 
power of France, since the peace of 1763, 
wasto maintain the fashion of her own 
commodities among her owa population, 


The following anecdote shews that 
English Statesmen are not always so ill 
informed as foreigners suppose. 


The King proposes wagers in the Council ; 
and says to Monsieur de Choiseul, “ Let us 
lay a bet Monsieur le Due, that such an ope- 
ration will be determined on in the Cabinct 
of St. James's” 

** Ah! Sire,” replies the Duke, ** I can 
assure your Majesty, they have not even a 
thought of such a thing oe 
a thought of such a thing!” said the King, 
** there, read that ;” taking out of his pocket 
(into which, in those days, neither Madame 
de Pompadour, nor the little girls, as yet 
presumed to sput their hands) a dispatch, 
which contained a most circumstancial account 
of what had passsed at St. James’s, and of 
the orders which had been given in conse- 

uence, and read it aloud to Monsieur de 
thoiseul, in full Council. 


The King obtained this intelligence by 
means of a private correspondence, which 
he carried on separate from that of his 
ministers, in every Court :—it was the ef- 
fect of his fear, his jealousy, his antici- 
pation, no less than of bis policy. 

And now before we close this article, 
it may not be amiss to reflect that Mde. 
de Pompadour was a personage by no 
means singular:—neither her arts nor her 
profession died with her. A description 
of her charms may therefore be of use, 
at least, to distinguish by means of their 
manners those hyznas of the sex, whom 
to avoid, and from whom to escape, is a 
duty imposed by morals, .a happiness en- 
joined by policy, and even enforced by 
necessity : Virtus est vilium fugere. 

This woman had studied her own counten« 
ance with such success, that she could throw 
into itevery expression that circumstances re- 
quired, and she could dress up her features at 

leasure. 

Did she wish to draw the attention of the 
King? She assumed the forms of beauty by 
merely preserving the calmness and tranquil. 
lity of her natural countenance, and this 
an aided the display of her numerous fine 
features. 

Did she wish to render this tranquil air 
more seducing? She had recourse to the 
astonishing variability of her eyes, and of 
every feature in her face, add to those natural 
movements which skilful connoisseurs term 
vivacity ; and this addition rendered the 
beauty of her divine figure more striking. 

Madame de Pompadour was therefore a 
fine woman by nature and at will, or hand- 
some and lively, either separately or alter- 
nately ; — was the fruit of lessons that 
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her mother had given her by the means of 
actresses, celebrated coartesans, preachers, | 
and lawyers. This diabolic woman had} 
searched amongst all those professions which | 
require striking and varied physiognomy, for, 
persons capable of giving lessons of theic art 


Solely occupied with the present, and 
eager after praise, flattery, and respect, real 
or feigned, submission voluntarily extorted, 
she presents herself in a saloon of company, 
takes her seat at table, or enters a circle with 
the arrogant air of a bold and presuming woe 


to her daughter, that she might truly make, man, who seems to say to those around her, 


her a morsel for a King” —a morsel that 
would govern a weak prince, who was already 


termed, in the familiar circles of Madame de | 


Etioles, King Pétaut” (Le Roi Pétaut) ; in 


short, to make of her a woman so irresisubly | 
seducing, that, without endeavoring so to | 


‘© Here Jam, ivis J.” 

*,* There are Episodes in this Volume 
| narrating the attack on the Kiog by Du- 
miens, his punishment, &c. in which 
happily we find no interest ; as we find no 


do, she had in her youth rendered her hus-| counterpart in the more humane treat- 


band passionately enamoured of her person, 
as afterwards desinging so to do, she inspired . 
the King with the same sentiments. | 

That 1 
voice which is so pleasing, and which, in 
certain circumstances, has such power over 
all mankind without exception, was so pecu- 


ment of prisoners, and mode of executing 
criminals, sanctioned by the laws of this 
favoured island. 


anguishing and seutimental tone of | 


The Country Pastor; or Rural Philan- 


liar to Madame de Pompadour, that she could | thropist: a Poem. By W_ Holloway. 


assume it at pleasure, and that with such 
effect, that she possessed, what is rarely to 
be found at Couri, and what in literature is 


entitled, the gift of fears ; but this gift the 


lady only possessed in the same manner as ex- 
cellent players possess it, in the presence of an | 


observing audience, who mark the impression | 


Small 1e¢mo. pp. 129. Price 5s. Gale and 
Curtis, London, 1812. 


Mr. Hottoway writes from the 
impulse of poetic feelings; from what 
cause he publishes we do not know. But 
we know, that there is merit enough in 


that they seem to feel, Louis the XVth, ia ) certain passages of his work, to induce us 


this point of view, formed the audience of | 


to wish that some inflex:ble friend had 


Madame de Pompadour; how then was it, argued with him line by line, and thought 


possible that a King thus indolent and inac- | 


by thought, ’ere other passages had been 


tive should resist the sway of an actress of this | presented to the public. The general 


kind, when this dangerous woman, according 


"as circumstances required, or at her pleasure, | 


could be handsome and pretty, (belle et jo- 
lie) at the same time; or not only extremely 
handsome and pretty, but also remarkable 
for her vivacity or her languor? These differ- 
ent characters formed, when necessary, the 
variations of her countenance. She could be 
at will, haughty, imperious, tranquil, coquet- 
tish, froward, sensible, curious, attentive, ac- 
cording as she gave to her eyes, her lips, or 
her forehead, such an inflexion, or such a 


_ motion, or such a degree of openness; so 


that, without <ltering the attitude of her 
body, her peraicious face was a perfect Pro- 
teus. 


character of his performance is pleasing ; 
it is pious and irreproachable. That it is 
marked by uncommon fertility of imagi- 
nation or strength of language, we do not 
|say. There is a want of distinctness in 

parts, and the progress of the Village 

Pastor from early lite to venerable age, is 

wanting. More than that—a clergyman’s 
existence does not terminate with his 
: death: bis precepts and exhortations live 
‘in the memory of his parishioners for 
| many years; and his practices, if he have 
| fulfiiled the duties of his station, are quoted 
| long afier his decease. Mr. H. might, 


As to her conduct and carriage, as lady of with great propriety, have finished his 


honor to the Queen, she never could be, nor poem by glaucing at such recoliections, by 
ever will be avy thing but a Grisette—for her | gathering a succeeding generation around 
manners are bourgevis. Monsieur Je Mauré- | his tomb, repeating the comments on 
pas has told her so; and he has gone farther, | his virtues of those who remembered 
for in the songs he made on her, he told her him. Perhaps few finer closes to a poem 
that she had received the education of a trull. | of this kind could be suggested, than the 


She has no care but for the piesent ; the 
future sometimes interests her, but as she does 
not believe in a futurity, slice cares very litle 
either what will be said, or what will Le 
written about her after her death. She has a 


*« Afier us the flood.” 


| gradual diminution of such remembrance, 
| and the slowly fading image of their ve- 


nerated pastor from the recollection, the 
memory, the tradition of the village. 


thought that his converts were treading in 


favorite adage that she is ever too, might be enlivened by the 
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his steps, and pressing forward to meet 
him in realms of unmingled felicity, The 
author confesses himself ‘ a humble lay- 
man:" we believe a member of the sa- 
cred profession could have hinted at many 
things both painful and pleasing in the lot 
of acountry pastor, which have escaped 
Mr. H. He shall however plead his own 
cause with the reader, 4 

With regard to the present performance, it 
may not be superfuous to say, that it origi- 
nated in the Author's mind from the impres- 
sion that Christianity is the only source of 
vital Philantiropy,” and that a truly pious 
and liberal-aiaded Country Clergymau is one 
of the greatest blessings, as well as ornaments, 
of the community. ‘The sphere of his use- 
fulness, both in a temporal and spiritual sense, 
is most extensive; and, when he faithfully 
executes his commission, ke is the true Phi- 
lanthropist, and jasily entitled to that ho- 
nourable distinction. In the adoption of the 
clerical character, the Author has studied to 
avoid indulging a party spirit on the one hand, 
or stooping, ou the other, to the false cour- 
tesy and false candour of the times, by throw- 
ing a veil over tie errors and vices of those 
who ‘ minister in holy things’ for sordid and 
secular purposes. In the language of a clergy- 
man of the Established Church—** He se- 
joices to see the diferent denominations of 
‘Christians, who hold the Head, aad agree in 
athe essentials of our most holy faith, striving 
together for the propagation of it, at home 
and abroad,” convinced that « Real Chris- 
tians need only be brought into contact, to 
enable them to discover that they are all 
“true men,’ and members of te same bouse- 
hold of faith ; and that uniformity of heart 
and more aitatnable, and infinitely 
more iMportaut, than uoiformity ef opinion, 
respecting outward modes of worship.” 

Mr. H. has extended his views from 
*‘ wild Spitzbergen’s melancholy shore,” 
to “ The sable outcasts of Angola’s shore,” 
to the “ jungles, hills, and deils,” of in- 


dia: and his allusions include beside the | 


series of Bible History, many references 
to later times. Mr. H. inclines to pro- 
mote his meck Theophilus ” to cathe- 
dral honours: ” 
‘might not do him more harm than good. 
“The following is his character, in what we 
think his happier state. 

With resignation pure, 


‘Tn yonder vale he holds an humble cure ; 
And there, in peace, he leads his little flock 
To living streams from Israel's hallowed rock ; 
Raises the fallen, dispels the‘: frail alarms, 
And ‘ bears the tender yeaulings in his ams ; 


In all their sorrows takes an anxious share, 
Enjoys the comfort, and divides the care. 
In brass or marble—vain of Fame’s award— 
Let Pride her deeds of charity secord, 
’Tis to.this ‘ Son of Consolation’ given, 
To be the sacred almoner of Heaven, 
Who bids the silent streams of bounty roll, 
In secret channels, to the thirsty soul ; 
While staggered Envy drops her venomed dart, 
With means to spare, to mark the houndless heart. 
Say you Religion wears a gloomy grace, 
Spleen in her eyes, or languor in her face ? 
Behold the man who travels in her ways, 
And gives to Ged the portion of his days,— 
Throned on his brow sweet Cheerfulness is seen, 
Warm is his bosom, and his sou! serene. 
Joy of his friends, and envy of his peers, 
A son of many hopes, and prayers, and tears, 
He spent his morn of life, in stucious lore, 
Where Cam, meand'ring, laves his classic shore, 
Drank deeply of the Heliconian spring, 
And ‘woke the raptures of the tuneful string : 
But soon escaped from Dissipation’s throng—~ 
Escaped the tempter’s bait, the Syren’s song— 
With uncontaminated mind, he fled, 
In these sequestered shades to rest his head, 
And share, amid the best of blessings given, 
The approving conscience, and the smiles of 
Heaven. 
Husband, and Parent, are the names he bears, 
And dear in each the Maa of God appears 5 


we doubt whether they | 


Beneath his roof, connubial faith, long tried, 

| With all the tender charities reside 5 

His frugal ¢ Wife is like the fruitful vine,” 

Whose tendrils round the guardian elm entwine ; 
Like olive-branches tair, with fruntage crowned, 
‘The Children of bis love bis board surround, 

| Ove erphan gitl, snatched from the world’s rude 
scorn, 

, Sweet as the breeze, and ruddy as the morn, 

A happy inmate of the household lives, 

| And to her patrons cheerful service gives 5 
Adapted daughter—'scaped a thousand snares, 

| Uheir choice she honours, aud their name she 
bears. 

| Though here Economy her sway maintains, 

No niggard spirit in this mansion reigns, 

| Of old by some rude Village Vanbrugh raised, 

| When walls of fliat, and gable roofs, were praised. 
Low is the porch, with clustering house-leek o'er 5 
Wainscod she passageemruddy brick the floor 
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‘exempt from calamity ; and were the 
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See, on the left, an ancient hall expand, 

Where Hospitality extends her hand, 

When ranged around the grateful poor appear, 

To share their pious domor’s annual cheer: 

The parlour, on the right, with sweet flowers 

drest, 

At seasons welcomes the selected guest, 

Who, in the social hour, delights to find 

That charm supreme, sweet intercourse of mind. 
A few choice books that decent study grace, 

Where first the Sacred Oracles have place ; 

The Fathers next in goodly order stand 

A faithful, time-tried, venerable band ; 

And next the works of an immortal line— 

Sage, Orator, Historian, and Divine ; 

But from the toils of subtle Sophistry, 

And Heterodoxy’s lore, his shelves are free ; 

From. Dulness’ theme, and Folly’s mushroom 

throng; 

The tale immoral, and. licentious song ; 

While Taste and Piety a garland twine, 

And sterling Worth and solid Learning shine. 

Blest be the bold Reformer’s hand that broke 

Detested Celibacy’s iron yoke, 

And gave the Priesthood family and wife, 

Home-comforts, and the sweets of social life! 


LLL LL LO LL LLL 


Calamities of Authors; inc'uding some 
Anquiries_ respecting their Moral and Li- 
terary Characters. By the Author of 
** Curiosities of Literature.” 2 Vols. 8vo 
Pp. 324. Price 16s. Murray, London: 
1812. 

Wroever looks abroad among men 
and obtains a general acquaintance with 
life, will find innumerable causes for 
anxious reflection; which he may in- 
dulge till his anti-social feelings rise to 
little less than discontent with his con- 
dition, if not to hatred of his fellow men. 

A partial.view of the mechanism of so- 

ciety, may find portions of the machine, 

retrograde; and soon the head becomes 
dizzy, the eyes swim, and fancy describes 
the whole a3 inadequate to its purpose, 
as detrimental instead of useful. There 
is no state of life, no profession, no order 
of talents, no strength af connection by 
blood,. or by interest, that is, or can be 


members of the most fortunate and pros- 
perous society (judging from appearances) 


“Calamities of Authors. {52 


found that they have experienced the vi- 
sits of calamity, in comnion with others ; 
and that the accidents of time and life, 
have extended even to them without ex- 
ception, 

Often have we wished that it were pos- 
sible to trace the progress and penetrate 
the feelings of the men of business, which 
compose the mass of this immense me- 
tropolis. As opportunity served, we have 
carried these wishes into execution, for 
our personal satisfaction. In the Strand 
and Cheapside, we have noticed the most 
prominent names that figured in gilded 
characters. We have seen some remain 
firm for years ; and there they are still: 
others have glittered for a term, longer 
or shorter, till the Gazette has enrolled 
them among its ‘ Whereas’s.” — They 
have sunk to rise no more ; and after strug- 
gling, as we suppose, with straitness 
and adversity, they have ended their days 
amidst penury and woe. We have seen 
merchants, whose fathers left them hun- 
dreds of thousands, with connexions ready 
formed ; and bankers whose capitals were 
absolutely unquestionable—we have seen 
these, reduced to poverty, and beholden 
to the eleemosynary bounty of strangers, 
for the pittance necessary to existence— 
and sometimes “ in exile,” annexed as a 


condition. 

The misfortunes which flesh is heir to 
attach on all, with less inequality than 
is often supposed: the heavy strokes of 
** calamity” fall on the dull and heavy, 
equally as on the sprightly and ingenious. 
No station of life is exempt from the vi- 
sitations of disease, from the consequences 
of errors in judgment, from the mischiefs 
attendant on simulated friendship, or the 
evils of natural phenomena. The sum- 
mer’s sun scorches all equally ; and the 
winter's cold freezes without distinction, 
Many: an ingenious artizan, who was no 
author, ‘has pined in obscurity ; and many 
a tale of woe has been told by the di- 
ligent, the parsimonious and the plod- 
ding. But these have perished, and their 
memorials with them: the public ear was 
never solicited by. their complaints; and 
posterity knows nothing of their sufferings 
or their fate. Very different is that class 
of men to which these volumes refer. 
They record their complaints ; and there- 
by perpetuate them. They inform the 
whole world of their griefs, and des- 


to publish their true history, it would be 


cribe themselves as singularly ill-treated, 
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and oppressed beyond endurance. They 
say truth, when they state the distresses 
of their profession ; but they are too little 
acquainted with what passes in the breast 
of others, to form that comparison which 
might temper their lamentations ; and they 
look too little into their own hearts and 
conduct, to form acorrect judgment on 
facts, or todeliver a just verdict in the 
cause between Fortune and themselves. 

From the learned and liberal professions, 
from every branch of the polite arts, each 
in its turn, have we beard complaints of 
expectancies disappointed, and hopes, 
lawful, honourable hopes, annihilated.— 
But we have heard the same from trades- 
men of every description, from merchants 
of every class, from those who till the 
ground, who have been ruined by bad 
seasons, and those who plough the ocean, 
who have scarcely brought home their 
lives: so far, then, all sustain an equal 
Joad of life’s evils, —But, haveall the com- 
mercial men whom we have known, be- 
come bankrupts? Have all our farming 
acquaintance seen their harvests fail? Has 
no member of the liberal professions 
whom we recollect a student, risen to 
wealth and honours? How many who 
now ride, have we seen walking, how 
many count their thousands, who (or their 
fathers) counted their pence ? We are per- 
suaded, that if the learned and industrious 
compiler of these dismaying volumes, 
were inclined to cheer our hearts with a 
selection of men of genius, who have 
started from obscurity to splendour, 
from want to abundance, he knows of 
ample materials for the purpose. 

But, perhaps, Mr. D'Israeli proposes 
by the circulation of these terrific 
narrations, to deter rash and over-ween- 
ing youth, from engaging in the labours 
of the pen, as a profession ; from depend- 
ing for support on the uncertainties of li- 
terature. The intention is benevolent. 
With this view we recommend his vo- 
lumes. They contain much to startle the 
timid, and more to regulate the inexpe- 
rienced. They present a picture not 
pleasing but instructive. 

Nevertheless, to speak freely our minds, 
there are natural causes to which most 
of the ordinary calamities of literature 
may be traced. Mr. D'I. himself gives 
examples of some. A spirit of enmity 
and rivalshif, of envy and detraction, is 
but too common among writers ;—it pro- 
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duces a counteraction, which shews it- 
self in discord and malevolence. Can men 
of discord and malevolence be happy ? 
Mr. D'I. detects the conspiracies of rival 
authors to ruin each other in the opinion 
of the public : yet while polluted by such 
turpitude, they accuse the public of in- 
sensibility to their wnmerited sufferings ? 
They abandon morals; they relinquish 
that trust-worthy character, which alone 
gives dignity to public men; and then 
they wonder that those who best know 
them stand aloof when the consequences 
of their self degradation, come home to 
their own bosoms. Men of the world 
must consult prudence in preference to 
friendship, on many occasions, whea 
their hearts feel the distinction painfully 
enough. It isso in every other walk of 
life ; why should it not be so in literature ? 
From the number of proper instances 
of “calamities” then, we exclude all 
who having failed in cther professions, 
have sought refuge in letters; all whe 
never brought adequate talents and in- 
formation into the concern, as the stock 
in trade necessary to. adequate returns; 
and all who being mere lads when they 
hazarded the adventure, Lad no experi- 
ence by which to be guided. Could per- 
sons of either of these descriptions have 
succeeded in any profession? Certainly 
not. We shill endeavour to explain and 
confirm our opinion from instaneés be- 
fore us. 
Look on the fate and fortune of Amhurst. 
The life of this «* Author by Profession” 
points a moral. He flourished about the 
year 1730. He passed through a youth of 
iniquity, and was expelled his college for his 
irregularities: he had exhibited no marks of 
regeneration when he assailed the universjiy 
with the periodical paper of the Terre Filius 5 
a witty Saturnalian effusion on the manners 
and toryism of Oxford, where the portraiis 
have an extravagant kind of likeness, and 
are so false. and so true that they were univer- 
sally relish@d@ and individually understood. 
Amhurst, having lost his character, hastens 
ed to reform the morals and politics of the 
uation, For near twenty years he toiled at 
“© The Craftsman,” of which ten thousand 
are said to have been sold in one day. Ad-~ 
mire this patriot! an expelled collegian be- 
comes an outrageous zealot for popular reform, 
and an intrepid Whig can bend to be yoked 
to all the drudgery of a faction! Amburst 
succeeded in writing out the minister, and 
writing in Bolingbroke and Pulteney. Now 
came the hour of gratitude aud generosity! 
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His patrons mounted into power—but—they 
silenily dropped the instrument of their ascen- 
sion. ‘The political prostitute stood shivering 
at the gate of preferment, which his masters 
had for ever flung against him. He died 
broken-heaited, and owed the charity of a 
grave to his bookseller. 

Now, what could be expected on be- 
half of “a youth of iniquity "--a “ lost 
character "=a man who was the engine 
of a party ? Exactly what happened: his 
patrons, who knew his vices, knew his 
_ deserts too well to trust him. He had 
abused every body: what priaciple should 
restrain him from abusing them? (Has 
he no counterpart in the present day ?] 
But, that the undeserving are not always 
thus puaished, is clear enough from the 
opposite character of Arnall, whom our 
author has coupled with Amburst : equally 
profligate, equally unprincipled, but more 
fortunate, 

The captain of this banditti in the adminis- 
tration of Walpoie was Arnall, a young at- 
torney, whose mature genius for scurrilous 
party-papers broke furth in his tender nonage. 
He received ulove ten thousand pounds for 
the obscure labours of four years; and this 
patriot was suffered to retire with all the dig- 
“mily which a pension could confer. He not 
only wrote for hire, but valued himself on it ; 
proud of the pliancy of his pen and of his 
pve. he wrote without renioise what 
vis patron was forced to pay for, but to dis- 
avow. 

That this is a “calamity” we grant :— 
but the public was the party entitled 
‘to complain. 

A few select instances, whether of pro- 
fit or of loss, extraordinary, is the opinion 
of mercantile men prove nothing.— They 
are in the habit of striking balasces and 
averages: whoever willdo the same be- 
tweea authors and bookseilers will find 
cause to demur to the sentiment re-echoed 
by Mr. DI. from former writers, that 
** authors continue poor, and booksellers 
become opulent.”"—In proportion to the 
general profits on capital obtained in our 
country, booksellers are not opulent. 
Their trade is too speculative, tog hazar- 
dous: a few may be opulent; but not 
the greater number. Can that trade be 
generally lucrative, in which within two 
years (last past) payments have been 
stopped, exceeding £300,000, in five 
or six houses, only ? 

Our author supports his position by 
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tunate speculations: has he ever come 
pared the number of such with that of 
the unfortunate? are they ten, or twenty, 
to one ? 
The following facts will shew the value of. 
Literary Property; immense profits and cheap 
purchases!) The manuscript of Robinson 
Crusoe ran through the whole trade, and no 
one would print it; the bookseller, who, it 
is said, was not remarkable for bis discerne 
ment, but for a speculative turn, bought the 
work, and got a thousand guineas by it. 
How many have the booksellers since accu- 
mulated ? Buru’s Justice was disposed of 
by its author for a trifle, as well as Buchan’s 
Domestic Medicine; these works yield ans 
nual incomes. Goldsmith’s Vicar of 
field was sold in the hour of distress, with 
little distinction froin any other work in that 
class of composition ; and Evelina produced 
five guineas from the niggardly trader. Dr. 
Johuson fixed the price of his Biography of 
the Poets at two hundred guineas; and Mr 
Malone obseives, the booksellers in the course 
of twenty-five years have probably got five 
thousand. I could add a great number of 
facts of this nature which relate to living 
writers; the profits of their own works for 
two or three years would rescue them from 
the horrors and humiliation of pauperism.— 
It is, perhaps, useful to record, thai, while 
the compositions of genius are but slightly 
remunerated, though sometimes as produce 
tive as ** the household stuff” of literature, 
the latter is rewarded with princely magnifi- 
cence. At the sale of the Robinsons, the 
copy-right of “ Vyse’s Spelling book’ was 
sold at the enormous price of £2,200. with 
an annuity of fifty guineas to the author! 
A Spaniard, kissing the hands of Mr. Vyse, 
would wish him a thousand years for this 
annuity! Bat can we avoid recollecting, that 
many a fine genius is darning his own stock- 
ings? 
We could greatly lengthen this list: we 
know au eighteen penny volume that has 
cleared eighteen hundred pounds, in four 
or five yeats; and we have heard of an 
authoress, who held her own copy, re- 
ceiving a hundred pounds yearly for a 
jour shilling twact. But are these com- 
mon occurrences? by no means. On 
the other hand, we have known thousands 
of pounds expended on works—io sell 
less than one hundred copies. So in other 
businesss we have known ten thousand 
pounds cleared by a single pattern of a 
gown; but how many have never paid for 
the wood the block was cut on? So re- 
port states that Beeralston ,mioe is now 


enumerating articles that have been for- 


yielding silver ore by the foot square, as 
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fast as the workmen can dig it up; but 
how many mines have buried fortunes and | 
ruined their undertakers ? 
We pursue these reflections no further: 
we have seen the literary wor!d somewhat 
intimately for more than half a centary ; | 
and we affirm that the greater part of the | 
calamities complained of by authors may 
be charged on themselves: and that the 
most vociferous were never the most me- 
ritorious, The public has been told that | 
the poet died of a broken heart, £2,000 | 


in debt: no; it was the gamester :—this | 


man was starved; but had he not been a 
pander to vice? that man rotted in jail; 


but had he not fixed his dependence on a . 
prostitute? One describes himse!f as “a | 


human being not free from faults and 


fo'lies:"” he might have added much | 


of Authors. (58 
Asa specimen of the amusing, we in- 
sert extracts from ovr author's account of 
that eccentric character, Orator Henley, 
once thesport, the fashion, and the folly 
of the town. 
Disappointed Genius takes a fatal Direction 
by tts Abuse. 
How the moral and literary character are 
reciprocally influenced, may be traced in the 
character of a personage peculiarly apposite 


to these inquiries. This Worthy of Litera. 


ture is Orator Henlep—who is rather knowa 
traditionally than historically. Heis so overs 
whelmed with the echoed satire of Pope, and 
his own extravagant conduct for many years, 
that 1 should not eare to extricate him, had 
I not discovered a feature in the character of 
‘Henley not yet drawn, and constituting no 
infetior calamity amengst Authors. 

It wiil surprise when I declare that this 


more in the way of confession, as we well | buffoon was an indefatizable student, a pro- 


know of our personal knowledge, The 
really liberal, ingesuous, and learned, 
are unfortunate when they have no other 
dependence in life: such characters, how- 
ever, are rare. 

The first object of these volumes, we 
presume, was to bring the unwary ta a 
stand; the second, to combine some very 
amusing instances of character; aud in 
this Mr. has succeeded. 


He considers our literary property as | 


originating under Elizabeth. He revives 


anecdotes of the ludicrous controversy be- | 


tween Tom Nash and Gabriel Harvey. 
He gives due honour to Orator Henley ; and 
due castigation to Horace Walpole. He 
delineates Dennis, the critic, to the life ; 
and he exposes the enmity of Siuart to 
Dr. Henry, fairly and fully.  Prynne, 


Toland, Steele, and many others pass inre-_ 


view before him; and be distributes bis ta- 
vours or his buffets with considerable 
terity, and strict intention of justice He 
is not knowing!y incorrect ; but when he 
charges Sinoliet with * debasing bis name 
by selling it to translations which he never 
could have read,” we suppose he a'ludes 
to the Telemachus; but this we know 
to be Smollett’s ; and could direct him to 
where he may see the engravings prepared 
for that edition:—a_ total Joss to the 
artist and his fam'ly, because unfinished, 
to this day. 

The volumes are chiefly valuable for 
the original information they contain: 
that which refers ta late writers, especially; 
and that which Mr. DJ. has coliecied’ 
from letters, &c. not herctofors published, 


ficient in all the learned languages, an elexant 
poet, and, withal, a wit of no inferior class. 
| Henley was of St. John’s college, Cams 
_ bridge, and was distinguished for the ardour 
(and pertinacity of his studies ; he gave evie 
' dent marks of genius, and had the honour of 
| addressing a letier to the Spectator, signed 
| Peter de Quir, which abounds with local 
wit and quaint humour. I have discovered 
, a more elaborate production, during his resi- 
dence at Cambridge, in a poem entitled, 
« Esther, Queen of Persia.” The author 
_ had not attained his twenty-second year, when 
it was published amidst graver studies; for 
| three years after, Henley, being M, A., 
_ published his ‘* Complete Linguist,” grani« 
‘ mars of ten languages. 

He officiated as the Master of the Freee 
school at his native town in Leicestershire, 
then in a declining state ; but the improves 
ments he introduced were quite original. He 
established a class for poblic elocution, recitas 
tions ot the classies, orations, Xe. ; and are 
ranged a method of enabling every scholar to 
give an account of his studies without the 
necessity of consulting others, or of being 
examined by particular questions. These mi- 
racles are indeed a littic apocryphal ; for they 
are drawn from that psendo-gospel of his 
life, of which Iam inelined to think he bim- 
self was the apostle whose acts he celebrates, 
—His grammar of ten lorguages was now 
finished ; cnd his genius felt thatobscure spot 
too circumscribed far bis ambition, e 
parted from the inhabitants with their ree 
grets ; and came to the metropolis with thire 
ty recommendatory letters. 

Henley probaly bac formed those warm 
conceptions of patronage in which youthful 
genius cradles its hopes. ‘Till he ape 
pears, however, to have obtained only a small 
living, and to have existed by eonhllil aud 
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writing. Thus, after persevering studies, 
many successful literary eflorts, and much 
heavy task-work, Henley found he was but 
a hireling Author for the Booksellers, and a 
salaried ‘* Hypdoctor” for the Minister ; for 
he received a stipend for this periodical paper, 
which was to cheer the spirits of the people 
by ridiculing the gloomy foreboding’s oF Am- 
hurst’s ‘ Craftsman.” About this time the 
complete metamorphosis of the studious and 
ingenious John Henley began to braneh out 
into its grotesque figure ; and a curiosity in 
human nature was now about to be opened 
to public inspection. ‘* The Preacher” was 
to personate ** The Zany.” His temper had 
become bratal, and he had gradually con- 
tracted a ferocity and grossnesss in his. man- 
ners, which seem by no means to have been 
indicated in his purer days.—His youth was 
disgraced by no irregularities—it was studious 
and honourable. But he was now quick at 
~ vilifying the greatest characters, and having 
a perfect contempt for al] mankind, was re- 
solved to live by making one half of the 
world laugh at the other. Sueh is the direc- 
tion of talents without principles. 

He first affected oratory, and something 
of a theatrical attitude in his sermons, which 


greatly attracted the populace; and he startled | 


those preachers who had so long dozed over 
their own sermons, and who now finding 
themselves with but few. slumberers about 
them, envied their Ciceronian brother, 


“* Tuning his voice, and balancing his hands.” 


He‘ was offered rustication, on a better | 


living ; but Henley did ‘not come from the 
country to return’ to it, 

The most extraordinary project was now 
formed by Henley. ; he was to teach mankind 


universal knowledge from his lectures, and . 


primitive Christiantty from his sermons. He 
took apartments in Newport-market, * and 
opened his ‘* Oratory.” He declared, 

“© He would teach more in one year than 
schools and universities did in five; and 
write and study twelve hours a day, and yet 
appear as untouched by the yoke, as if he 
never bore it.” 

In his ‘* Idea of what is intended to be 
taught in the Week-days’ Universal Aca- 
demy,” we may admire the fertility, and 
sometimes the grandeur of his views. I pos- 
sess his Lectures and Orations ; they are of a 
very different nature than they are imagined 
to by literary topics treated with great pers- 
picuity, with vaiied erudition, and have 
something original and pleasing in their man- 
ner. They were, no doubt, larded and siuff- 
ed with many high-seasoned jokes which 
Henley did not send to the printer. 

Henley was a charlatan and a knave, but 
in all his charlatanerie and his knavery, he 


Nedr Clare-market, we belicve.— tev. 
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indulged the reveries of genius; many of 
which have been realized since ; and, if we 
continue to laugh at Henley, it will indeed be 
cruel, for we shall be laughing at ourselves ! 
Among the objects which Henley discrimie 
nates in his general design, were, ‘* to supply 
the want of an University, or universal 
school, in this Capital, for persons of all 
ranks, professions, and capacities—to encou- 
rage a literary correspondence with great men 
and learned bodies; the communication of 
all discoveries and experiments in science and 
the arts ; to farm ar amicable society for the 
encouragement of learning, ‘‘ in order to 
cultivate, adorn, and exalt the genius of 
Britain ;” to lay a foundation for an English 
academy ; to give a standard to our language, 
and a digest to our history ; to revive the an- 
cient schools of philosophy and elocution, 
which last has been reckoned by Pancirollus 
among the arlesperdi/e. All these were * to 
bring all the parts of knowledge into the nar- 
rowest compass, placing them in the clearest 
light, and fixing them to the utmost certain- 
ty.” The religion of the Oratory was to be 
that of the primitive Church in the first ages 
of the four first general councils, approved 
by Parliament in the first year of the reign of 
Elizabeth, «“The Chureh of England is 
really with us ; we appeal to her own princi- 

les, and we shall not deviate from her, un- 
law she deviates from herself.” Yet his 
‘* Primitive Christianity ’’ had all the sump- 
tuous pomp of Popery ; his creeds and doxo- 


logies are printed in the red letter, and his — 
liturgies in the black ; his pulpit blazed in 
gold and velvet (Pope's ‘* gilt tub”) ; while. 


his * Primitive Eucharist’ was to be distri- 
buted with all the ancient forms of celebrat- 
ing the sacrifice of the altar, which, he says, 
are'so.noble, so just, sublime, and perfect 
ly harmonious, that the change has been 
made to an unspeakable disadvantage.” It 
was restoring the decorations and the mum- 
mery of the Mass! Heassumed even a high- 
er tone, and dispersed medals, like those of 
Louis XLV. with the device of a Sun near 
the meridian, and a motto, Ad summa, with 
an inscription, expressive of the genius of 
this new adventurer,. Inveniam viam aut fae 
ciam! There was a snake in the grass ; it 
is obvious that Henley, in improving Titera- 
ture and philosophy, had a deeper design, to 
set up a new sect! He called himself “a 
Rationalist""—and on his death-bed repeatedly 
cried out, ** Let my noiorious enemies know 
I die a Rational.” 

His address to the town excited public cu- 
riosity to the utmost ; and the floating crowds 
were repulsed by their own violence from 
this new paradise, where the “ Tree of 
Knowledge " was said to be planted. At the 
succeeding meeting ‘* the Restorer of “Ancient 


Eloquence” informed ** persons ‘in chairs 
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that they must come sooner.” He first com- 
menced by subscriptions to be raised from 
as Persons eminent in Arts and Literature,” 
who, it seems, were lured by the seductive 
promise, that “ if they had been virtuous or 
penitents, they should be commemorated ;” 
an oblique hint at a panegyrical puff. In 
the decline of his siaelatien te permitted his 
door-keeper, whom he dignifies with the title 
of Ostiary, to take a shilling! But he 
seems to have been popular for many years ; 
even when his auditors were but few, they 
were genteel ; and in notes respecting him 
which I have seen, by a contemporary, he 
is called ‘* the reverend and learned.” His 
favourite character was that of a Restorer of 
Hloguenes and he was not destitute of the 
qualifications of a fine orator, a good voice, 
graceful gesture, and forcible elocution. 
Warburton justly remarked, ‘* sometimes 
he broke jesis, and sometimes that bread 
which he called the Primitive Eucharist.” 
He would degenerate into buffoonery on so- 
Jemn occasions. [is address to the Deity 
was at first awful, and seemingly devout ; 
but, once expatiating on the several sects who 
would certainly be damned, he prayed that 
the Dutch might be undamm'd! He under- 
took to show - ancient use of the petticoat, 
by quoting the scriptures where the mother 
of Samuel is said to have made him ‘* a /i/d/e 
coat,” ergo, a petticoat! His advertise. 
ments were mysterious ‘ribaldry to attract cu- 
riosity, while his own good sense would fre- 
quently chastise those who could not resist it; 
his auditors came in folly, but they departed 
in good humour, These advertisements were 
usually preceded by a sort of motto, generally 
a sarcustic allusion to some public transaction 
of the preceding week. 

Dr. Cobden, one of George the second’s 
chaplains, having, in 1748, preached a ser- 
mon at St. James’s, from these words, ‘* take 
away the wicked from before the king, and 
his throne shall be established in righteous- 
ness; ” it gave so much displeasure, that the 
doctor was struck out of the list of chaplains ; 
and the next Saturday, tle following parody 
of his text appeared as a motto ta Henley’s 
advertisement ; 

“© Away with the wicked before the king, 

And away with the wicked behind him 5 

His throne it will bless 
With righteousness, 
And we shall know where to find him.” 


Once Henley offered to admit of a dispu- 
tation, and that he would impartially deter- 
mine the merits of the contest. It happened 
that Henley this time was overmatched ; for 
two Oxonians, supported by a strong party 
to awe his ** marrow-boners,” as the butchers 
were called, said to be in the orator’s pay, 
entered the lists; the one to defend the igao- 
runce, the other the impudence, of the Re- 
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torer of Eloquence himself. Henley found 
two rivals !—As there was a door behind the 
rostrum, which led to his house, the Orator 
silently dropped. out, postponing the award 
to some happier day. 

In the second number of “ The Oratory 
Transactions,” is a diary from July 1726, to 
August, 1728. It forms, perhaps, an une 


beg chronicle of the vagaries of the 
uman mind. These archiees of cunning, 
of folly, and of literature, are divided into 
two diaries; the one “ The Theological or 
Lord’s days. subjects of the Oratory ;” the 
he Academical or Week-days subs 


other, 
jects.” 

It is evident by what follows that the per- 
sonalities he made use of, were one means of 
altracting auditors, 

«€ Qo the action of Cicero, and the beauty 
of Eloquence, and on living characters; of 
action in the Senate, at the Bar, and in the 
Pulpit—of the Theatrical in all men. The 
manner of my Lord ——, Sir -——, Dr. —, 
the B. of —~, being a proof how all life is 
playing something, but with different action.” 

Amidst these eccentricities, it is remark- 
able, that ** the Zany” never forsook his 
studies; and the amazing multiplicity of the 
MSS. he left behind him, confirm this ex- 
traordinary fact. These, he says, are ** six 
thousand more or less, that I value at one 
guinea apiece ; with 150 volumes.of common 
places of wit, memoranda,. &c.” They 
were sold for much less than one bundred 
pounds; they must have contained many cus 
rious sketches. Was the literary curiosity of 
that day less keen, or was their estimate moie 
exact than the author's ? 

Such was ‘ Orator Henley!’ A scholar 
of great aequirements, and‘ of no mean ge- 
nius; hardy, and inventive; eloquent, and 
witty ; he might have been an ornament to 
literature, which he made ridiculous; and 
the pride of the pulpit, which he so egre- 
giously disgraced ; but, having blunted and 
worn out ee interior feeling, which is the 
instinct of the good man, and the wisdom of 
the wise, there was no balance in his pas- 
sions, and the decorum of life was sacrificed 
to its selfishness. He condescended to live on 
the follies of the people, and his sordid nature 
had changed him till he crept, *¢ licking the 
dust with the serpent.” 


The Letters of the British Spy. - Balti- 
more printed: London, reprinted for’ 
Sharpe and Hailes. Sm. 12mo. Price 
5s. 1812. [Originally published in the 
Virginia Argus. ] 

Tue ingenuity of the French nation, 
availed itself of the acknowledged es- 
pionage maintained by its sovereigns in 
foreign countries, to plan and execute se- 
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veral amusing works under the title of 
Spies. Hence we had the “ Turkish 
Spy,” the “ Chinese Spy,” &c. but there 
is a kind of awkwardness in attaching 
this character to a Briton, which the au- 
thor before us does not by his dexterity 
induce us to forget. 


_ Letters of the British Spy. 


A spy is mach more > 


likely to engage his attention to the chit | 


chat and small talk of the day, to the é 
"wealth, every partof the country mavifests 


anecdotes personal and political in circu- 
Jation, to those private passages of the 


lives of eminent mes, by which their | 


real character may be estimated when 
off the public stage, and unseen by the 
world, than to theories of emerging conti- 


nents, and alternations of land and water, | 
| ried on with spirit, are permitted to languish 


the antiquity of the globe, the powers 


and principles of oratory, and other phi- 


losophical researches. ‘The title, then, is 
ali chosen: the mask does not fit the fice: 
no illusion is produced ; and pleasure re- 
sulting from an assumed but concealed 
character, well supported, we have none, 
It is possible, nevertheless, that tbe 
American public may have discovered in 
these letters greater merit, or more 
piquant personality than we con. The 
descriptions of certain lawyers at the Vir- 
ginian bar, may be, in Virginia, a real 
treat, though we carnot relish it; and 
the American printer who has gratified 
the taste of his countrymen by four edi- 
tions, may be much in the right, what- 
ever the London re-printers may be. 


Whoever looks into this volume for a_ 
view of politics, or politicians, for expla- 


nations of the moving c.iuses of events 
after which the world wonders, for iuti- 
mate acquaintance with pubic or 


disclosure of state secrets, will be dis. 


appointed, as we have been ;-and ander 
- the influence of that disappointment, for 


which the author may thank his tite, we | 


shall do no more than introduce a single 
passage descriptive of the prescut state of 
Virginia: on this we make no remarks ; 


bat leave it wholly resting oa the credibi- | 
lity of this private correspoudeat of the | 


Virginia Argus, 
But Virginia, my dear S......... , as rapidly 
as her population and her wealih must con- 
* tinue to advance, wants one most important 
source of solid grandeur; and that, too, the 
animating soul of a republic. I mean pub- 
Jie spirit; that ‘sacred amor patria, which 
filled Greece and Rome with patriots, heroes, 
and scholars. 
There seems to me to be but one object 
throughout the state, /o grow rich; a passion 
which is visible not «’ 
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private life, but which has erept into and 
poisoned every public body in the state. “ In- 
deed, from the very genius of the government, 
by which all the public characters are, at 
_ short periodical elections, evolved from the 
body of the people, it cannot bat happen, 
that the councils of the state must take the 
impulse of the private propen ities of the 
country. Hence, Virginia exnivits no great 
public improvements ; dence, in spite of her 


her sufferings, either from the penury of her 
guardians, or their want of that attention 
and noble pride wherewith it is their duty to 
consult her appearance. Her roads and high- 
ways are frequently impassable, sometimes 
frightful ; the very few public works which 
have been set on foot, iastead of being car- 


and pine, and creep feebly along, in such a 
manner that the first part of an edifice grows 


‘ grey with aze, and almost tumbles in ruins, 


before the Jast part is lifted from the dast ; 
' her highest officers are sustained with so ava- 
ricious, so niggardly a hand, that if they are 
not driven to subsist on roots and drink ditch- 
water with old Fabricius, it is not for the 
want of republican economy in the projectors 
of the salaries; and, above all, the general 
culture of the human mind, that best cure 
for the aristocratic distinctions which they 
profess to hate, that best basis of the social 
and political equality which op profess to 
love: this culture, instead of becoming a 
national care, is entrusied merely to such in- 
dividuals as hazard, indigence, misfortunes, 
or crimes have forced trom their native Eu- 
rope, to seek an asylum and bread in .the 
wilds of America. 


They have only one public seminary of 
learning : a college in Williainsburgh, about 
about seven witles from this place, ‘which was 
erected in the reign of our William and 
Mary, derives its principal support from their 
and thercfore very properly beara 
their names. ‘This college, in the fastidious 
fully aud affectation of republicanism, or, 
what is worse, ia the nigyardly spirit of par 
simony, which they dignity with the name 
| of economy, these democrats have endowed 
with a few despicable fragments of surveyor's 
fees, &c.; thus convertiny their national aca- 
deaiy a mere /azaretlo, and feeding its 
| polite, scieutific, and highly respectable pro- 
| fessors, like a band of beggars, on the seraps 

and crambs that fall from the financial table. 
| and then, instead of aiding and energizing 
| the police of the college by a few civil regu- 
| lations, they permit their youth to run riot in 
| all the wildness of dissipation ; while the ve- 
| nerable professors are forced to look on, in 
the deep mortification of conscious impotence, 
and see their care and zeal requited by the 
(ruin of their pupils and the destruction of 
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Simple Minstrelsy. By Mrs, Cockle. 
Author of Important Studies forthe Fe- 
male Sex ; Studies from Natural History ; 
the Juvenile Journal; and several other 
Pieces. 8vo. Pp. 240. Price 10s. Chap- 
ple, London ; 1312. 

This lady has contributed so much to 
the amusement and instruction of the 
rising generation that we feel a gratifica- 
tion in inserting specimens of her muse 
addressed to her maturer friends, 

TO THE VISCOUNTESS POWERSCOURT. 

Where can | place, amid the world’s dread storm, 
These simple flow’rs, that round a wild harp 

twin'd ? 

Where trembling ask some hand with guardian 
form, 

. Their scatter’d buds, in shelt’ring care to bind ? 

Where whisp’ring plead, in sorrow’s dark’aing 

day, 

That Life’s rude tempest, and her wint'ry hours, 
With blighting touch destroy’d Hope’s promis'd 

May, 

And gave to Fancy—but these idler flow’rs. 
That ihese have bloom’d a rugged path to cheer, 

Entwin'd by Pity round a barbed dart, 

With simple tints, yet still to sorrow dear, 

Have hung their blossoms o’er an aching heart. 


And thus wich happier heart, yet kindred views, 
An honour'd hand that cheerless way has grac’d, 
With cherish’d flowrets of unfading hues, 
To shed their fragrance o’er the gloomy waste. 
To faithful mem’ry dear, these lonz shall live, 
Whilst Fancy’s transient roses fade away ; 
Or in the warmth thy fost’ring beam can give, 
Confess the influence of 2 brighter May. 
Oh ! let me, courting thy protecting pow’r, 
Consign them grateful to thy flatt’ring care ; 
Ask its soft aid to raise each drooping flow’r, 
And bring them—trembling—hopiag—trusting 
—here, 


SONNET.—TO A TEAR. 
WRITTEN BY THE SEA SIDE. 
Go, mingle with the waves—and in their tide, 
To other shores Life’s painful story tell ; 
Or go—and, blending with the waters wide, 
Forget the trembling source from whence you 


fell. 
Vou, XU, [Lit. Pan. July 1812.) 


But should’st thou meet, in this thy wand’ring 
way, 
Some heart like mine, in fancy’s promise blest, 
See, o’er her path, joy’s meteor-radiance play, 
And flitting phantoms gay, by pleasure drest. 
Ah! then from me, thy treasur’d lesson give, 
Of the world’s changing hour—hope’s treach’s 
rous form ; 
Visions, though fair, that charm but to deceive, 
Like transient sun-shine, ‘midst the wiat'ry 
storm. 
Steal from her drooping cye the sister tear, 
Then guide her, trembling, yet confiding, here. 


TRANSLATION FROM 
IL PASTOR FIDO, 
O Primavera gioventu del’ Anno. 
Dexicutrut Spring! child of the year! 
Parent of herbs and flowers, 
Thy gayest tints again appear, 
Thy gales and fostering show’'rs. 
Each infant blossom now expands, 
Each opening grace is seen, 
And sown by Nature’s genial hand, 
Perfumes the liveried green, 
Yet every charm appears in vain, 
Though thus by Beauty drest, 
For know, remembrance wakes the pain, 
Of pleasures once possessed. 


Her faithful hand pourtrays those joys, 
Which, ah! too soon are o’er ! 

And by its magic power destroys 
What time can ne’er restore. 

Borne on thy purple wings again, 
The rosy hours advance, 

Whilst wanton Zephyr joins the train, 
And courts thy fav’ring glance. 


Yet ah! with these no more return 
That peace I once could boast ; 

And vainly still I’m doom’d to mourn 
Serenity long lost. 


Thy dewy fingers still combine 
Each gift for Nature’s throne, 

And offer at her fostering shrine, 
The beauties of thy own. 

Yet faded every flower appears, 
Which meets my love-sick eyes, 

And every tint obscur'd by tears, 
A gtace supplies, 
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But I (not they) no more am gay, 
Too well my heart this proves, 

That heart which now disdains thy sway, 
And yields to none but Love's, 


How biest, oh! Love! thy soft controul, 
Which captivates the heart, 

If in thy commerce with the soul 
Deceit ne'er claim’d a part ; 

Jf when by thee, with rapture fir'd, 
With hopes and pleasing pains, 

And every nerve, by joy inspir'd, 
Is bound in silken chains: 

If when, this victory enjoy'd, 
Thou didst not basely fly, 

And leave no bliss to fill the void, 
No relic—but—a sigh : 

Yet still more blest ne’er to have known 
Thy soft subduing charms, 

When thus scarce tasted ere they’re flown 
To bless a rival’s arms. 


E’en Hope no more with varying art, 
Her flattering sway maintains ; 

No more her influence warms my heart 
Or mitigates my pains. 


Each airy fabrick which she rear’d, 
Deluding, she display’d ; 

Whilst each gay scene, which once appear'd, 
Look’d lovely but to fade. 

Yet haply pity might inspire 
The generous, kind design, 

To check the progress of a fire, 
Which warmed a breast like mine. 


Too long alas! those meteors blaz'd, 
Too long misled my breast, 

And every thought to transport rais’d, 
But to be more deprest. 

By Fancy’s hand alike undone, 
I vainly hoped to find 

A form as radiant as the Sun, 
Contain a spotless mind. 


TO MRS. REEVE, OF BUNGAY, SUFFOLK. 


O’rr this light wreath whilst many an humble 
flow'r, 
In dreoping form, pale mem’ ry’s hand has hung, 
Oh! she has pictur'd Life’s unchanging hour, 
When Peace, and Hope, and Pleasure, all were 
young, : 


And, tracing many a cherish’d day gone by, 
Like the sad records of departed bliss, 

Has given Reflectjon’s still obtruding sigh, 
To this short morn of promised happiness, 


How gay was then the wreath which Fancy wove 
With her light blossoms of unfading hue ! 

The bending flow’rets of delight and love ; 
Flowers ever fresh and garlands ever new. 


And oft to thee, a tributary wreath, 
Her artless offering, young Affection’s care, 
Delighted brought—no lurking thorn beneath, 
But twin'd, exulting, Friendship’s roses there. 


Whilst Taste and Judgment lent their fost’ring ray, 
I hail’d the influence of an envied spring, 

Nor saw beneath this bright unclouded May, 
The sudden storm succeeding years might bring. 


No dark perspective sees Youth's dazzled eye! 

No trusted guide can Hope’s light form acvance ! 
Truth never lent to this Experience’ sigh, 

Or gave to that her retrospective glance. 


The storm indeed has visited me !—has come 
With more than wintry fury—has destroy’d 
Youth’s glowing landscape, spring’s luxuriant 
bloom, 
And left the Paradise a fearful void. 


Though the closed gate, the chast’ning Angel keep, 
Like her’s of old, my ling’ring step is found, 
Though doom’d to tread life’s pathway rough and 

steep, 
Still fondly turning to the hallow’d ground— 
Like her, the world before me, I might rest 
Where’er I chose, from the o’erwhelming tide, 
My weary bark—this sacred truth imprest, 
My God, my trust—His Providence, my guide. 


Midst friends still kind—still valued — still more 
dear, 
From tried affection in the hour of storm ; 
Like thee, unchanging—and like thee, sincere, 
Soft messengers of peace, in Friendship’s form. 


The temper'd breeze again may gently rise ; 
The tempest rude be hush’d to sudden rest ; 
Hope point again to her unclouded skigs, 
And calm the throbbings of an aching breast. 


Weare sorry our authoress should have 
had so much experience of the sorrows 
of life as her poetry indicates: that she 
may yet see happier days, muat be the 
wish of every benevolent mind, 
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LITERARY REGISTER. 

Authors, Editors, and Publishers are particularly 
requested to forward to the Literary Panorama 
Office, post-paid, the titles, prices, and other 
particulars of works in hand, or pul-lished, for 
insertion in this department of the work. 


WORKS ANNOUNCED FOR PUBLICATION. 


BIOGRAPHY, 

The Rev. Thomas Raffles is preparing for the 
press, in an octavo volume, Memoirs of the Life 
and Ministry of the late Rev. Thomas Spencer, 
of Liverpool ; including occasional extracts from 
his papers, &c. 

Francis Hardy, Esq. will shortly publish a new 
edition, in two octavo volumes, of the Memoirs 
of the Life of James Caulfield, Earl of Charle- 
mont, 

Mr. Stephens is preparing a Life of the late 
John Horne Tooke, with whom he lived in con- 
siderable intimacy for many years, and has been 
furnished with several important documents by 
his executrix, 

Mr. Henry Mill is preparing a Genealogical 
Account of the Barclays of Urie, for upward of 
seven hundred years ; including memoirs of Co- 
lonel de Barclay, and his son Robert Barclay, 
author of the Apology, with letters that passed 
between him and the Duke of York, afterward 
James II. and other distinguished characters, 


EDUCATION. 

Mr. B, H. Smart is preparing for the press a 
small school boek, by which teachers will be 
enabled to prevent or remove all defects of utter- 
ance, and train young persons, systematically, to 
a distinct, forcible, and polite pronunciation. 

The Rev. J. Lettice, D. D. author of ‘* Letters 
ona Tour in Scotland ;” the ‘‘ Immortality of 
the Soul,” translated from J. 11. Browne, Esq. &c. 
has in the press a small volume of ‘ Fables for 
the Fireside,” to each of which is applied a series 
of moral cases, a solution to which to be sought 
previously to any communication of the answers 
annexed, is intended as an exercise of the talents 
of investigation and reasoning, for the youth of 
both sexes at a proper age; with an Introduction 
to the work, teaching the method of this and 
other exercises on these Fables, whether at the 
family fireside, or in the maturer classes of schools 
and academies.—It will be dedicated, by permis- 
sion, to the Marchioness of Douglas and Clydes- 
dale, 

FINE ARTS. 

Yn a few days will be published, by Colnaghi 
and Co. a Portrait of the late Right Hon. Spen- 
cer Perceval, engraved by A. Cardon, froma Mi- 
niature, painted in the year 1790, in the possession 
of Mrs, Perceval. 


HISTORY. 


To be published in a few days, the Annual 
Register, or a View of the History, Politics, and 
Literature, for the year 1804, being the fourth 
volume of a New Series, 


JURISPRUDENCE. 


Literary Register. 
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gin, Progress, and Present Practice of the Bank- 
tupt Law, both in England and in Ireland. By 
Edward Christian, of Gray’s-Inn, Esq. Barrister 
at Law, a Commissioner of Bankrupt, the Down- 
ing Professor of the Laws of England, &c. &e. 
The first volume of this work already published, 
price 12s. contains ali the English Bankrupt Sta 
tutes to the Lith Geo. IIl.; the decided cases 
abridged are annexed in the notes to each section, 
to which they are referrable, with the author's 
observations upon cach case. The second volume 
will contain all the Irish and the remaining Eng- 
lish Bankrupt Statutes, the General Orders of the 
Chancellor, to which will be subjoined Notes, 
referring to every material decision in Bankrupt- 
cy; to these will be added the most useful prece- 
dents, and acopious Index to the whole. The 
two volumes are intended to form a complete 
System of the Bankrupt Law, including both 
Theory and Practice. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Henry Meredith, Esq. Governor of Winnebah 
Fort, will shortly publish an Account of the 
Gold Coast of Africa, and of the Manners, &c. of 
the Natives. 

A work is in the press entitled, Ancient Lere 5 
containing a selection of aphoristical and precep- 
tive passages, on interesting and important sub- 
jects, from the works of eminent English authors 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, with 
a preface and remarks. 

Mr. John Brady will shortly publish a compen- 
dious Analysis of the Calendar; illustrated by 
ecclesiastical, historical, and classical anecdotes. 

The Rev. Alex. Smith, of Keith Hall, has in 
the press a transjation of Michaelis’ celebrated 
work on the Mosaic Law, in two parts, the first 
of which will soon appear. ’ 

The Report of the Sunday School Union, as de- 
livered at the public breakfast of the Teachers and 
Friends of Sunday Schools, held at the New Lon- 
don Tavern, Cheapside, on the 13th of May 
last; including interesting correspondence, and 
the speeches which were delivered on the occa- 
sion, will be ready shortly. Price ls, 

To be published in a few days, the Frolics of 
the Sphynx ; or, an entirely original Collection 
of Charades, Riddles, and Conundrums. 


POETRY. 
About the middle of the month will be pub- 
lished, Witenham-Hill, a descriptive Poem, with 
Notes, by the late Rev. T. Pentycross, M. A. 
Rector of St. Mary, Wallingford. 


POLITICS. 
In the press, and to be published in a few days, 
dedicated to the Prince Regent, Six Letters to the 
Marquis of Tavistock, on a Reform of the Com- 
mons House of Parliament ; discussing the best 
mode of uniting Policy with Principle—By John 
Cartwright, Esq. 

THEOLOGY. 
Holy Biography; or, toe Saints’ Calendar; 
with a short Account of the Moveuble Feasis and 
Fasts observed in the Church of England. In 
Question and Answer. Intended for the use and 
instruction of young Persons, both in Public and 
Private Education, will speedily be published 


In preparation, the second volume of the Ori- 


by a Clergyman of the Established Church, 
D2 
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The Rev. Wm. Bennet has in the press an im- 
proved edition of his Essay on the Gospel Dis- 
pensation. 

James Fayting Gyles, Esq. willshortly publisi: 
an Outline of Arguments tor the Authenticicy 
of the New Testament, with a short Account ot 
the Ancient Versions, and some of the principal 
Manuscripts. 

The Rev. T. Kidd has in the press a volume 
of Sermons intended for Family and Village In- 
struction. 

The Rev. Dr. Draper proposes to publish, in 
three octavo volumes, Lectures on the Collects ot 
the «hurch of England, delivered in Camden 
chapel, Cambeiwell. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


The History of South Wiltshire, by Sir 
Richard Colt Huare, Bart. is now compiete in 
three Parts, price Twelve Guineas small, and 
Eighteen Gurneas large papers, in boards. This 
splendid volume contains eighty-three engravings, 
executed by Basire and Cary, in their best man- 
ner, among which are seven Plates of Maps, 
twenty-seven P!ans of Camps from actual Survey, 
forty-one Plates of Barrows and their contents, 
and seven Plans and Views of Stonehenge and its 
Environs The third Part is ready for delivery. 

It is tended, ass’on as possible, to publish 
a History ot Watiungford, from the earliest t mes. 
Persons having authentic documents relating there- 
to, wil greatly oblige the Editor, by communi- 
eating them to him, under cover to Mr. J. Brad- 
ford, Wallingtord ; che greatest care will be taken 
of ine, and they will be returned inimediately, 
if required, 


WORKS PUBLISHED. 
AGRICULTURE AND RURAL ECONOMY. 


Hints for the formation of Gardens and Villa 
Grounds ; containing nearly 100 Plans for laying 


out Flower, Fiuit, and Kitchen Gardens, Pleasure | 


Grounds, &c. &c im various styles of rural em- 

bellishaent. With plates, dto. £2. 8s. A few 

copies, with the Plates coloured, price £3. 13s. 6d. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

An Account of the Life and Writings of Lord 


Chancellor Somers, including Remarks on the | 


Pubiic Affairs in which he was engaged, and the 
Bill of Rights ; with a Comment by Henry Mad- 
dock, Esq. of Lincoln’s-Inn, Barrister at Law. 
dto. £1. Ils. 6d, 

COMMERCE. 

A Key to the Ordeis in Council. 8vo. 6d. 

A Letter from a Calm Observer to a Noble 
Lord, on the subject of the late Declaration, re- 
lative io the Orders in Council. Is. 6d. 

The Histery of Earapean Commerce with In- 
dia. To which is subjoined, a Review of the 
Arguments for and against the Trade with India, 
and the Management of it by a chartered Com- 

any, with an Appendix of authenuc Accounis. 

y David Macpherson, Author of the Annals of 
Commerce, &c. 4to. with a Map, £1. 16s, 

The Right of every British Merchant to trade 
within the Geographical Limits, defined by the 


Charter of the East-India Company, vindicated ; 
with important and hitherto unpublished docu- 
ments, peculiarly applicable to the question of a 
motified open trade to China, By Thomas Lee. 
2s. 6d. 

Substance of the Speech of Randle Jackson, 
Esq. delivered at a General Court of Proprietors of 
East ludia Stock, on Tuesday, May 5, 1812; 
upon the subject of the Negociation with his 
Majesty’s Ministers, for a Prolongation of the 
term of the Company’s exclusive Charter. Printed 
by desire of the General Court. 2s, 


DRAMA. 

How to die for Love! a Farce, in two acts, as 
now performing at the Lyceum, adapted (with 
songs) from a Sketch in one act, by Kotzebue, 
called Blind Geladen. Svo. 2s. 

The House of Morville ; or, Disinherited Son; 
a Drama, in five acts, a: performed at the Theatre 
Royal, Lyceum. By Jolin Luke, a Taylor, re- 
siding at 47, Stan‘iope strect, Clare-market; with 
a bret Skeich of the Autnoi’s Life, by T. G. 
Raymond, 8vo. 3s. 


FINE ARTS. 

The first part, containing six plates, and two 
sheets of letter-press, of the Bortler Antiquities 
of Engla:d and Sc tland delineated. Comprising 
spec mens of the Architec ure, Sculpture, and ower 
Vestiges of former Ages, from the cariest Times 
to the Union of the Two Crowns; acc mpanied 
with descriptive Sketches, bicgraph cai Remarks, 
and a briet History of the principal Events that 
have occursd in this interesting Part of Great 
Britain. ‘The engrivings by Mr John Greig, 
froin paintings, by Mr. George Amnald, A.R.A. 
Mr. A. Nasmyth, and Mr. L. Clenneil. This 
work will not exceed four volumes 4to, and 
will be published in parts, once every three 
months. Each will contain six or more engra- 
vings, and two sheets of letter-press. Price in 
medium 4to. 10s. 6d. each ; or with proof ime 
pressions in super-royal 4to. 16s. Enght parts will 
form a volume. 

Foreign Scenery. A Series of Views of Pic- 
turesque and Romantic Scenery, in Madeira, the 
Cape of Good Hope, Timor, China, Prince of 
Wales’ Island, Bombay, Mabratta Country, St. 
Helena, aud Jamaica; from Drawings made in 
those Countries. By William Westall. Part II. 
containing ‘Three Views in the Island of Madeira, 
with Descriptive Accounts in English and French. 
10s. 6d. 


HISTORY. 


The Annual Register ; or, a View vf the His- 
tory, Politics, and Literature of the Year 1810. 
8vo. 16s. 

A Chronological Abridgment of the History of 
Great Britain; with Genealogical and Political 
Tables. By A. F. Bertrand de Moleville. Late 
Minister in France under the Reign of Lewis 
XVI. Dedicated, by permission, to the Prince 
Regent. 4 vol. Svo. £2. 10s. 


JURISPRUDENCE. 


A Vindication of the Law of England, shewing 
that the Levying of Distress for Rent, by Middle 
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men, or Derivative Landlords, is illegal; that in 
Trelani, such persons levying ‘distress are felons 
attainted,” in the words of an Act passed, and 
now exsting for the express protecuon of the 
Tenantry. By H. O'Dedv, Esq. ct Lincoln's 
Inn, Barrister at Law. 3s. 64. 

_ A Digest of the Law respecting County Elec- 
tions, from the issuing of the Writ to its return; 
containing the iuty and authority of the High 
Sheriff, the mode of proceeding at County Elec- 
tions, an! the qualifications, and personal and 
other disqualifications of voters. By Samoue! 
Heywood, Serjeant at Law, The second edition, 
Corrected and enlarged, 8vu. #1. boards. 

An Answer toa Legal Argument on the To- 
leration Act, shewigg that the Court of Quarter 
Sessions have a Judicial Function, as to the Ad- 
ministration of Oaths to Persons offering them- 
se!ves tor Qualification as Protestant Dissenting 
Ministers. By a Barrister of the Temple. 1s. 6. 

Hints on the Laws and Customs of Ancient 
and Modern Nations, respecting Marriage, Mar- 
riage Ceremonies, Polygamy, the Purchase of 
Wives, Divorce, Adultery, Celibacy, the Descent 
of Property, Libel, Scandal, and a variety of 
other topics; with a Sketch of the Condition of 
Women among all Nations, from the earliest 
period to the present time. By a Gentleman of 
the Middie Temple. Price 5s. 

A Practical Treatise on the Law relative to Ap- 
prentices and Journeymen, and to exercising 
Trades. By J. Chitty, Esq. 8vo. 7s. 64. 

A Treatise on Pleading, containing a Practical 
View of Pleading, with a copious Selection of 
Preceden s for the use of Professional Gentlemen, 


whether practising in Town or Country, either as | 
Barristers, Pleaders, cr Attorneys. Second Edi- | 


tion greatly enlarged and improved. By Joseph 
Chitty, Esq. 2 vols. royal 8vo. £3. 3s. 

A Practical Treatise on Bills of Exchange and 
Promissory Notes, &c. with Observations on the 
Proof, &c. of Bills and Notes, in case of Bank - 
fuptcy. Fourth Edition, greatly enlarged and 
improved, By Joseph Chitty, Esq. 8vo. 15s. 

An Abridgmennt of Penal Statutes, which ex- 
hibits, at one view, the offences, and the pu- 
nishments or penalties in consequence of those 
offences, the mode of recovering, and application 
of the penaltes, the number of witnesses, and 
the jurisdiction necessary to the several convic- 
tions, and the chapters and sections of the enact- 
ing statutes ; to which are subjoined a variety of 
adjudged cases, The fourth edition, with addi- 
tions. By Sii William Addington, Knt. late one 
of the magistrates of the public office, Bow- 
stree. ‘To which is added a Continuation of the 
Statutes to the 5st Geo. HII. 4to. £2. 2s. 

The New Law List, 18123; being a list of the 
judges aud officers of the courts of justice, coun- 
scl, and certificated special pleaders, with many 
corrections and alterations, including the new Costs 
in Chancery and King’s Bench, and Examiner’s 
Office. Bound, 5s. 6d. 

The Practice of the Office of Sheriff and Un- 
der Sherif; shewing the powers and duties of 
those officers, &c.—Also, the Practice of the 
Office of Coroner, to each of which works are 
aided copious appendixes of useful precedents. 
Third edition, with considerable alterations and 
improvements. By John Impey, of the Inaer 


Temple, author of the Practice of the K. B. and 
C. P., and Modern Pleader. Royal 8vo. £1. 2s. 

A Full and Authentic Report of the Trial of 
John Bellingham, Esq. for the murder of the 
Rt. Hon. Spencer Perceval, in the lobby of the 
House of Commons, Monday, May 11, 1812; 
accompanied with a faithful narrative of cvery 
circumstance relative to it, and tne debates on 
the same ‘in both Houses of Parliament. To 
which are added, Biographical Sketches of Mr. 
Perceval and John Bellingham. Taken in short 
nand by Thomas Hodgson. 

Singular and Important Trial, in an Action for 
Debt between the Rt. Hon. C.J. Fox, Plaintiff, 
and John Horne Tooke, Esq., Defendant, 1792. 4s. 


MEDICINE. 


An Explanation of the Causes why Vaccination 
has sometimes failed to prevent Small Pox ; and 
also a description of a method confirmed by ex- 
perience of obviating such causes. By Edward 
Leese, of the Royal College of Surgeons, one of 
the Counsel of the Medical Society of London, 
and Inoculator at the Mary-le-bone Station of 
the National Vaccine Establishment. 8vo. 2s. 6d« 

Observations on some of the principal Diseases 
of the Rectum and Anus; particularly Stricture 
of the Rectum, the Hemorrhoidal Excrescence, 
and the Fistula in Ano. By Thomas Copeland, 
Fellow of the College of Surgeons, and Assistant 
Surgeon to the Westminster General Dispensary. 
8vo. 5s. 

Transactions of a Society for the Improvement 
of Medical and Surgical Knowledge. The Pa- 
pers in this volume are by Dr. Baillie, Dr. Blane, 
Mr. Brande, Mr. Brodie, Dr. Buchan, Dr. 
Clarke, Mr. Clarke, Dr. Denham, Mr. Home, 
Mr. Macgregor, Dr. Nooth, Dr. Storer, Dr. 
Wells, and Mr. Wilson. Illustrated with Plates. 
Vol. 8vo. 14s. 

Pharmacologia; or, the History of Medical 
Substances, in order to enable the practitioner to 
prescribe them with efficacy and elegance, and to 
dispense them with accuracy. By Juba Ayrton, 
Paris, M.B. F.L.S. 12mo. 8s. 


MILITARY AFFAIRS. 


A Commentary on the Military Establishments 


and Policy of Nations. Vol. If. By the Hon. 
Henry Augustus Dillon, Colonel of his Majesty's 
101st, or the Duke of York's Irish Regiment of 
Foot, and a Member of Parliament for the County 
of Mayo. 

A Narrative of the principal Events of the 
campaigns cf 1809, 1810, anc 1811, in Spain 
and Postag.l, interspersed with remarks on local 
scenery and manners; in a series of Letters, 
By Capt. Wm. Stothert, adjutant, third guards. 
Svo. with a Map of the Seat of War, 8s. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Journeyman Cuirpenter’'s and Joiner’s 
Book of Prices tor Task Work labour only, care« 
faliy revised and corrected up to tlie present ine, 
i812. By Wm. Arndeli, medasurer. 2s. 6d. 

The Case of Richaid Graves of the Royal Na 
vy, who was passed over by Lord Spencer, in 
the promotion of flag officers in January, 1801, 
iddres-ed to his brother officers, and the sery 
in general. 2s. Od. 
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The Bioscope; or Dial of Life explained: to 
which is added, a Translation of St. Paulinus’ 
Epistle to Celaotia, on the rule of Christian Life ; 
and an Elementary View of General Chronology, 
with a perpetual solar and lunar calendar, and an 
explanatory plate, done up in a separate case. 
By the author of a Christian’s Survey, &c. Sm. 
Svo. 12s. 

Popular Opinions ; or a Picture of Real Life ; 
exhibited in a Dialogue between a Scotch Farmer 
and a Weaver, &c. &c. To which is added, an 
Epistle fram the Farmer to Elizabeth Hamilton, 
author of the Cottagers of Glenburnie, in 
Scotish verse. 8vo. 3s. 

An Inquiry into the Moral Tendency of Me- 
thodism and Evangelical Preaching. By Wil- 
liam Burns. The second part. 8vo. 4s. 

Remarks on some Popular Principles and No- 
tions ; humbly addresesd to his Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent, by the Rev. Josiah Thomas, 
M.A. Rector of Street Cum Walton, Somerset, 
and one of his Majesty’s Chaplains in ordinary. 
8vo. 6s. 

The West Indians defended against the accu- 
sations of their Calumniators ; or Facts versus 
Prejudices. By aGentleman. 8vo. 2s. 

The Friend; a Series of Essays. By S. T. 
Coleridge, Esq. royal 8vo. 18s. 

Calamities of Authors; including some In- 
quiries respecting their Moral and Literary Cha- 
acters. By the Author of Curiosities of Litera- 
ture. (Mr, D'Israeli). 2 vol. post 8vo. 16s. 

The King v. Daniel Isaac Eaton. The Speech 
of John Prince Smith, Esq. Barrister at Law, in 
behalf of the Defendant, in Mitigation of Punish- 
ment, before the Court of King's Bench, at 
Westminster, on Thursday, April 30, 1812. Ta- 
ken in short hand ; with Notes and Extracts from 
Paine’s Age of Reason, part III. and his Essay 
on Dreams, 3s. 

A Private Letter, addressed to the Rt. Rev. Dr. 
Porteus, the late Lord Bishop of London, to pro- 
pose a plan, which might give a good Education 
to all the poor Children in Engiand, at a moderate 
Expense. Printed at his Lordship’s desire. By 
John Haygarth, M.D. F.R.'S. and F, A.S, Ed. 
&c. To which are annexed, Private Letters on 
this Subject, from the late Lord Bishop of London 
and the Lord Bishop of Bangor, published with 
permission of their Lordships ; and from other 
Correspondents, A new edition 2s. 6d. 

Religionism ; or Populir Preachers : a Satire. 
8v0. 4s. 

A Letter from aClergyman to the Common 
Council of the City of London, chiefly on the 
Sin of Schism. ts. 6d. 

Letters to the Right Honourable Sir William 

rummond, relating to his Obseivatious on part. 
of the Old Testament, in his recent work entitled 
** Gfdipus Judaicus.” By George D'Oyiey, B.D. 
Fellow of Corpus Christi, Cambiidge, and Chris- 
tian Advocate in that University. 3s. 6d. 

Schools for All, in preference to Schools for 
Churchmen only ; or the State of the Controversy 
between the Advocates for the Lancasterian Sys- 
tem of Universal Education, and those who have 
set up an exclusive and partial system under the 
fame of the Church and Dr. Bell. 2s, 

The Koran ; commonly called the Alcoran of 


Mohammed : translated from the Original Arabic. 
With explanatory Notes, taken from the most 
approved Commentators. To which is prefixed, 
a preliminary Discourse. By George Sale, Gent. 
New edition. 2 vol. 8vo. #1. 4s. 

Designs for Household Furniture: exhibiting a 
variety of elegant and useful Patterns in the Cae 
binet, Chair, and Upholstery Branches. By the 
late T. Sheraton, Cabinet-maker. On Eighty-four 
Plates. fol. £3. 13s. 6d. 

The Substance of the Speech of the Right Hon, 
Henry Grattan, upon his Motion that the Petition 
of the Catholics of Ireland be referred to a Come 
mittee, to consider the State of the Laws impo- 
sing Civil Disabilities on his Majesty’s Subjects, 
professing the Roman Catholic Religion. 8vo. 2s- 

Substance of the Speech of Sir J.C. Hippisley, 
Bart. on the Motion of the Right Hon. Henry 
Grattan, on the 24th of April, 1812. With Sup- 
plementary Notes, Extracts, &c. 2s. 6d 

Documents to ascertain the Sentiments of Bri- 
tish Catholics in former Ages, respecting the 
Powér of the Popes. By the Rev. J. Lingard, 
author of the ** Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon 
Church.” 2s. 6d. : 

Familiar Letters on the Real Argument Pecu- 
liar to the Question of Catholic Emancipation. 
Addressed to the Right Hon. the Earl of Donough- 
more. By Peter Moore, Esq. M.P. 6s. 

Cursory Remarks, occasioned by the late Hors 
rible Assassination of the Right Hon. Spencer 
Perceval. Is. 

The Substance of a Conversation with John 
Bellingham, the Assassin of the late Right Hon, 
Spencer Perceval, on Sunday, May 17, 1812, the 
day previous to his Execution : together with some 
General Remarks. By Daniel Wilson, A. M. 
Minister of St, John’s Chapel, Bedford Row ; and 
Vice-Principal of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. 2s. 

A Tribute to the Memory of the Right Hon. 
Spencer Perceval. By a Friend. Handsomely 
printed in quarto, with three appropriate engra- 
vings, 3s. sewed, 


MUSIC. 

An Essay on Perfect Intonation. With forty 
Plates. By the Rev, Henry Liston, Minister of 
Ecclesmachan, Linlithgowshire, and Inventor of ~ 
the Eubarmonic Organ. Royal 4to. £1. 5s. 


NOVELS. 


The Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Volumes of 
Tales of Fashionable Life. By Miss Edgeworth. 
Vol. 4, 5, 6, 12mo, £1. Is. 

Friends unmasked ; or, Scenes in Real Life: a 
Novel, founded on Facts. By A.A. Hutchinson, 
author of the ** Exhibitions of the Heat.” 3 
vol. 12mo, 20s. 

Sense and Sensibility: a Novel. By « Lady. 
3 vol. 15s. 

Oby Sedgwick, or Country Conversations. By 
Epsilon. 12mo. 3s. 6d. sewed. 

Things by their Right Names: a Novel. Bya 
Person without a Name. 2 vol. 12mo. 

The Milesian Chief; a Romance. By the au- 
thor of * Fatal Revenge,” and the ** Wild Irish 
Boy.” 4 vol. 21s. 

Ellen ; or, the Young Godmother: a Tale for 
Youth. By a Young Lady. 12mo. 3s. 6d. bound. 

The Adventures of Dick Distich, Written after 
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the manner of Fielding, Smollett, and Cervantes. 
3 vol. 12mo. 18s. 

A Sequel t. Coelebs; or, the Stanley Letters: 
containing Observations on Religion and Morals ; 
with interesting Anecdotes, founded on fact, royal 
12mo. 3s. 

Velina, a Moral Tale, 2 vol. sm. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
by Alexander Whyte, Esq. Barrister. 

POETRY. 

Hypocrisy ; a Satirical Poem, with copious 
Notes and Anecdotes, Political, Historical and 
illustrative. By the Rev. C. Colton, M. A. Fellow 
of King’s College, Cambridge ; 8vo. 12s. 

The Country Pastor; or Rural Philanthropist ; 
a Poem, witha plate. By William Holloway : 
sm. 8vo, 5s. 

Enchiridion Clericum; or the Preacher’s Guide: 
a Satirical Poem; 8vo. 6s. 

Poems and Translations. By Reginald Heber, 
A. M. ; sm. 8vo, 6s. boards. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

An Inquiry into the Progressive Value of Mo- 
Ney, as marked by the Price of Agricultural Pro- 
ducts ; with Observations upon Sir George Shuck- 
burgh’s Table, deduced from a variety of Autho- 
Tities not before collected, proving the Non-Depre- 
ciation of Paper. Published in the Annals of 
Agriculture, No. 270, June 1, 1812. By Arthur 
Young, Esq. F. R. S.; 3s. 6d. 

POLITICS. 

The Letters of Vetus, from March 10, to May 
10, 1812; 3s. 

The Authentic Correspondence and Documents, 
explaining the Proceedings of the Marquis Welles- 
ley and of the Earl of Moira, in the Recent Nego- 
ciations for the formation of an Administration ; 
3s. Od. 

A Letter to His Royal Highness the Prince Re- 
gent. By a Country Gentleman ; Is. 

An Effort to save his Country. By a British 
Islander ; 2s. 6d. 


THEOLOGY. 


Faith founded on Reason, or a Rational Chris- 
tian’s Profession of Faith; being a Summary of 
Christian Doctrine, extracted from the Exposition 
of the Apostle’s Creed, by the Rt. Rev. John 
Pearson, D.D. Lord Bishop of Chester. To which 
is added, a Creed of Christian Evidences. By the 
Bishop of St. David; Is. 

Contemplations of an Ancient Layman on the 
Christian System, artd the Necessity of its form- 
ing a Partin Education, Public or Private; in a 
Series of Observations ; drawn from various Emi- 
nent Writers of the preceeding Centuries, and 
interspersed with Original Reflexions, suited to 
the present Times: designed for the Use and In- 
struction of the Younger Branches of a Private 
Family ; and now first offered to the Public. By 
Joseph Bradney, Esq.; sin, 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

The Case of the Heathen compared with that 
of those who enjoy the Blessings of the Gospel : 
a Charge to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of 
St. Alban. By J. H. Pott, A, M. Prebendary 
of Lincoln, and Archdeacon of St, Alban. to. 
Qs. Ad. 

A Sermon preached before the Hon. Society of 
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Lincoln’s Inn, 3st May, 1812, on the occasion 
of the assassination of ihe Rt. Hon, Spencer Per- 
ceval, by W. Van Mildert, A.M. Preacher to 
the Society and Rector of St. Mary le Bow. 2s. 

A Synopsis of the three first Gospels ; including 
the four last chapters of St. John’s Gospel ; royal 

7s. 
Appeal to the Gospel, or an Inquiry into 
t. tice of the Charge, alleged by Methodists 
and other Objectors, that the Gospel is not preach- 
ed by the National Clergy: in a Series of Dis- 
courses delivered before the University of Oxford 
in the year 1812, at the Lecture founded by the 
late Rev. J. Bampton, M.A. Canon of Salisbury. 
By Richard Mant, M.A. Vicar of ,Great Cogge- 
shall, Essex, and late Fellow of Onel Colleges 
8vo. 12s, 

The Duty of National Thanksgiving, Penitence, 
and Prayer: a Sermon delivered Wednesday, Fe- 
bruary 5, 1812, at the Great Meeting, Leicester, 
being the Day appcinted fora General Fast. By 
the Rev. Charles Berry ; 8vo, Is. 

The Beneficial lofluence of Christianity on the 
Character and Condition of the Female Sex; a 
Sermon preached at the Rev. Dr. Rees’ Meeting- 
house, Jewin-street, Aldersgate-street, on Wed- 
nesday April 8, 1812, in Behaif of the Society 
for the Relief of Necessitous Widows and Father- 
less Children of Protestant Dissenting Ministers. 
By Robert Aspland ; Is. 6d. 

Bible Society. 

Letters that have lately appeared in the Oxfork 
and Cambridge Papers, under different Signatures, 
on the Crusaile of the Nineteenth Century ; col- 
lected and re-published, and addressed to the Rt. 
Hon. Lord Grenville, Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, and the Christians residing in the 
Counties of Oxford, Gloucester, Warwick, North- 
ampton, Buckingham and Berks, By Peter the 
Hermit ; 8vo. 4s. 

Six Brief Letters, occasioned by the Institution 
of an Auxiliary British and Foreign Bible Society 
at Chelmsford Essex, March 23, 1812; 8vo, Is. 

A Letter to the Rt. Hon. N. Vansittart, M.P. 
Being an answer to a second Letter ov tie British 
and Foreign Bible Society; and at the san.c time, 
an Answer to whatever is Argumentative in other 
Pamphlets which have been lately writen to the 
same purpose. By Herbert Marsh, D D. F.R.S. 
Margaret Professor of Divinity in Cambridge ; 2s. 

Speeches delivered at the Second Anniversaty 
Meeting of the Leicester Auxiliary Bible Society, 
13th April, 1812, by the Hon. and Rev. Henry 
Ryder, the Rev. Thomas Robinson, the Rev. Ro- 
bert Halt, and the Rev. Aulay Macaulay.—Pub- 
lished for the benefit of the Society ; Is. ‘ 

The Substance of the Speech of the Rev. T. 
Gisborne, M.A. on April 8th 1812, in the County 
Hall at Stafford, at a Meeting convened for the 
purpose of forming a Staffordshire Auxiliary Bible 
Society.—Published by particular desire 5 ts. 


TRAVELS. 


A Sketch of the Present State of Caracas, in- 
cluding a Journey from Caracas through La Vice 
toria and Valencia to Puerto Cabello. By Robert 
Semple, auther of Two Journeys in Spain,” 
; 6s 
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PROPOSITA PHILANTHROPICA. 


Homo sum: 
Humanum nihil a me alienum puto. 


SOCIETY OF FRIENDS OF FOREIGNERS IN 
DISTRESS. 


The object which this Society has in view, 
is to grant relief to indigent foreigners here, 
without distinction of country or religion ; 
especially to those who are not entitled to 
parochial uid: aud to provide the means to 
such as are desirous to return to their own 
country. 

A Board of Directors sits once a week, and 
carefully examines the petitions. Besides pe- 
cuniaty aid, medical and legal assistance may 
be procured free of expence, and certificates 
occasionally granted to such as have satislac- 
torily passed through an examination by the 
Directors; by which means, many who are 
destitute, may be enabled to obtain employ- 
ment; the widow and the orphan, the sick 
and indigent stranger, sheltered from misery 
and want; the ignorant protected from be- 
coming the victim of chicane and imposition, 
and the return of persons to their own country 
facilitated. 

The Society has afforded relief to nearly 
seven hundred persons of different nations, 
exclusively of their wives and families ; be- 
sides which, for/y pensioners continue to re- 
ceive small weekly sums towards their sup- 
port ; among whom many are greatly advanced 
in years, and almost all have spent their lives 
in improving the commerce and manufactures 
of this country without having acquired any 
Jegal claim to parish relief, and are now to- 
tally disabled by age and infirmity from re- 
turning to the places of their nativity. 

One third of all donations, of ten guineas 
and upwards, are invested in the public funds, 
unless the donor otherwise direct. 


No person can receive relief from this So- 
ciety, unless he has been resident here six 
calendar months at least, and can give a 

_ proper account as to the purposes of coming 
to this country ; and proof of endeavours to 
obtain a maintenance ; except in cases of 
shipwreck or other casualty, to be determined 
en by the Directors. 

One guinea annually, constitutes a Govern- 
er; and ten guineas paid at once, or within 
the year, a Goveruor for Life. 

Subscriptions are received by W. Vaughan, 
Esq. Treasurer, Mincing Lane ; by each of 
the Directors ; by the Secretary, Mr. Charles 
Murray, No. 44, Bedford Row, and No. 
21, Birehin Lane, Cornhili; at the Bar 
of Lloyd's Cofice-House; and by several 
bankers. 


DIDASCALIA. 
LYCEUM. 

A new Opera, called the Devil's Bridge, 
by Mr. Amoid, was lately produced at this 
theatre ; the scene lies on the frontiers ot 
Piedmont, near Mount Cenis. ‘The story is 
of a private marriage, a separation, an impor 
tunate suitor, and a final union of the lovers. 
This plot may be any thing or nothing, as 
it pleases the arranger of the scenery, and the 
compiler of the music; and we have not 
now to repeat our weariness of the three 
acts of gloomy tyrants, sentimental rustics, 
and pining lovers. The rage for situation 
and three acts, has deformed what might be a 
very tolerable afier-piece into its present state 
of tumefaction ; and from the simplicity of 
the contrivance, we have only to be grateful 
that the author limited his ambition to three 
acts instead of six. The music is by Braham 
and Horn, Braham sung bis own songs, 
and it was impossible not to feel pleasure in 
them ander such circumstances ; but the ge- 
neral compassion was of too level an order to 
deserve peculiar praise. Mr. Rovedino, a 
young candidate for applause, performed the 
part of a peasant, and was received with 
more than the usual favour; but, as might 
be expected, his acting is singularly embar- 
rassed, and even his voice so much afs 
fected by that embarrassment, that the fa- 
vour of the audience was required for his 
performance; yet his voice is sweet, its 
lower tones are touching, and his style has 
something of the finish which might have 
been anticipated from the admirable school 
in which he has been taught. The scenery 
ought not to be omitted in the history of a 
performance in which it plays so capital a 
part, and it is entitled to more than usucl 
praise. The Devil’s Bridge was well de- 
signed, and the explosion not among the 
worst that we have seen of the speciosa mis 
racula of the Lyceun Theatre.—A little ins 
terest, some situation, and more partiality, 
secured this Opera a hearing; but it can 
never becowe popular, 

The terror that has been produced by the 
fiequency of calainities by fire, in theatrical 
edifices within these few years last past, was 
lately within a little of occasioning mischief 
without adequate cause. At the King's The- 
atre, inthe Hay-market, Mr. Didelot was 
overheard by the speciators of his ballet, to 
give orders somewtiat briskly for ¢ setting 
the Temple of Vesta on fire :"—which was 
misunderstood as an exclamation of a fire 
bursting out in the Temple !—but, happily 
the true cause was discovered before any con- 
siderable part of the audience had caught the 
alarm, and the momentary apprehension sub- 
sided into tranquillity. 
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INTERESTING INTELLIGENCE FROM THE 
BRITISH SETTLEMENTS IN INDIA. 


STATE OF MORAL8, LAW, AND PUNISH- 
MENTS, AT BENGAL. 


July 1811.—Sir James Macintosh, the 
Recorder of this settlement, in addressing his 
farewell charge to the gentlemen of the grand 
jury, observed that ‘* the present calendar 
was unfortunatey remarkable for the num- 
ber and enormity of the crimes, of which it 
was the regular and official register.—That 
during the last twelvemonths, depravity had 
appeared in various and uncommon forms, 
before the court.—That part of this increase 
was rather a transfer of the irregular punish- 
meats formerly inflicted at the office of po- 
lice, to regular trials in that court,—That to 
frame and maintain an eflective and perma- 
nent system of police for the crowded, mixed, 
and shifting population of a great Indian 
seaport, is a matter of considerable difficulty. 
That defects in the administration of police 
which are of long standing require a propor- 
tiouate length of time, ere they can be eradi- 
cated.—That individuals ought not to be eri- 
minated for the effects of time and accident 
on human institutions. And, that it might 
be useful to review some of the principles of 
justice as now acted on in India, especially 
those relating to cases of insolvency, and those 
relating to crimes to which was annexed the 
punishment of death. 

On these topics the Recorder proceeds to say 
—*‘‘ In India no law compels the equal distri- 
bution of the goods of an insolvent merchant. 
We have no system of bankrupt laws. 


The consequence is too well known. Every 
mercantile failure has produced a disreputable 
scramble, in which no individual could be 
blamed, because, if he were to forego his 
rights, they would not be sacrificed to equit- 
able division but to the claims of a competi- 
tor no better entitled than himself. A few 
have recovered all, and the rest have lost all. 
Nor was this the worst. 

Opulent commercial houses, either present, 
or well served by vigilant agents, almost al- 
ways foresaw insolvency in such time as to 
secure themselves. But old officers, widows, 
and orphans in Europe could know nothing 
of the decaying eredit of their Indian bankers, 
and they had no agents but those bankers 
themselves, They therefore were the victims 
of every failure. The tich generally saved 
what was of litle consequence to them, while 
the poor alinost constantly lost their all, 
These scenes have frequently been witnessed 
in various paris of India. ‘They bave formerly 
Occurred here. On the death of one unfort. 
nate gentleman, since | hove been here, the 
evil was rather dreaded than felt, 


Soon after my arrival I laid before the Bri- 
tish merchants of this island a plan for the 
equal distribation of insolvent estates, of which 
accident then prevented tie adoption. Since 
that time the principle of the olan has been 
adopted in several cases of actual or of appre- 
henced insolvency, by a conveyance of the 
whole estate to trustees, for the equal benefit 
of allthe creditors. Some disposition to adopt 
similar arrangements appears of late to mani- 
fest itself in Europe, and certainly nothing 
can be better adapted to the present dark and 
unquiet condition of the commercial world. 
Wherever they are adopted early, they are 
likely to prevent bankruptcy. A very intelli- 
gent merchant justly observed to me that under 
such a system the early disclosure of embar- 
rassment would not be attended with that 
shame and danger which usually produce con- 
cealment and final ruin. In all cases and at 
every period such arrangements would limit 
the evils of bankruptcy to the least possible 
amount. 

It cannot, therefore, be a matter of wonder 
that a Court of Justice should protect such a 
system with all the weight of their opinion, 
and to the utmost extent of their legal power. 

One defect in this volufitary system of 
bankrupt laws must be owned to be consi- 
derable. It is protected by no penalties against 
the fraudulent concealment of property—there 
is no substitute for such penalties but the de- 
termined and vigilant integrity of trustees: I 
have therefore with pleasure seen that duty 
undertaken by European gentlemen of charac- 
ter and station.—Besides the great considera- 
tions of justice and humanity to the creditors, I 
will confess that I aim gratified by the inter- 
ference of English gentlemen to prevent the 
fall of eminent or ancient eommercial fa- 
milies among the natives of India. 

Since my arrival here in May 1804, the 
punishment of death has not been inflicted 
by this Court. 

Now the pepulation subject to our jurisdic. 
tion, either locally or personally, caunot be 
estimated at less than two hundred thousand 
persons. 

Whether any evi} consequence has yet ari- 
sen from so unusual (and ia the British domi- 
nions unexampled) a ci:cumstance as the 
disuse of capital punishment, for so long a 
perind as seven years, among a population so 
considerable, is a question which you are en- 
titled to ask, and to which [ have the meaus 
of affording you a satisfactory answer. 

The criminal records go back to 1756. 

From May 1756 to May 1763, the capital 
convictions amounied to 141, and the execu- 
tions were forty-seven. The anuual average 
of persons who suffered death was almost se- 
ven, and the annual average of capital crimes 
ascertained to have been perpetrated was nearly 
twenty, 
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From May 1804 to May 1811, there have 
been 109 capital convictions. The annual 
average, therefore, of capital crimes legally 
proved to have been perpetrated during that 
period, is between jifieen and sixteen. 
ring this period there has been uo capital exe 
cution. 

But as the population of this island, has 
much more than doubled, during the last fifty 
years, the annual average of capital convic- 
tions, during the last seven years, ought to 
have been forty, in order to shew the same 
proportion of criminality with that of the first 
seven years. But between 1756 and 1763 the 
military force was comparatively small. A 
few factories or small ports only depended on 
this government. Between 1804 and 1811, 
five hundred European officers, and probably 
four thousand European soldiers were scat- 
tered over extensive territories, Though ho- 
nour and morality be powerful aids of law, 
with respect to the first class ; and military 
discipline with respect to the second, yet it 
might have been expecied, as experience has 
proved, that the more violent enormities 
would be perpetrated by the European soldiery, 
uneducated and sometimes depraved as many 
of them must originally be, often ina state of 
mischievous idleness, commanding, in spite 
of all care, the means of intoxication, and 
corrupted by contempt for the feelings and 
rights of the natives of this country. 

If these circumstances be considered, it 
will appear that the capital crimes committed 
during the last seven years with no capital 
execution have, in proportion to the popula- 
tion, not been much more than a third of 
those committed in the first seven years, not. 
withstanding the infliction of death on forty- 
seven persons. 

The intermediate periods lead to the same 
results. 

The number of capital crimes, in any one 
of these periods, does not appear to be dimi- 
nished, either by the capital executions of the 
same period, or of that immediately prece- 
ding. They bear no assignable proportion to 
each other. 

In the seven years immediately preceding 
the last, which were chiefly in the presidency 
of my learned predecessor Sir William Syer, 
there was a very remarkable diminution ot 
capital punishments. ‘The average fell, itom 
about four in each year, which was that of 
the seven years before Sir William Syer, to 
somewhat less than two in each year. Yer 
the capital convictions were diminished abou 
one third. 

The punishment of death is principally in. 
tended to prevent the more violent and atro 
cious crimes. 

From May 1797 [to May 1804], ther: 
were cighteen convictions for murder, or 
which I omit two, as of a very particular kiad. 


In that period there were ¢wenty capital ex- 
ecutions. 

From May 1804 to May 1811, there were 
six convictions for murder, omitting one 
which was considered by the jury as in sub. 
stance a case of manslaughter with some ag. 
gravation. The murders in the former period 
were therefore very nearly as three to one, to 
those in the latter in which no capital punish- 
ment was inflicted. 

From the number of convictions I of course 
exclude those cases where the prisoner escaped, 
whether he owed his safety to defective proot 
of his guilt, or to a legal objection. This 
cannot affect the justness of a comparative 
estimate, because the proportion of criminals 
who escape on legal aljuisiens before courts 
of the same law must, in any long period, be 
nearly the same. ‘ 

But if the two cases: one where a formal 
verdict of murder, with a recommendation to 
mercy, was intended to present an aggravated 
manslaughter; and the other of a man who 
escaped by a repugnancy in the indictment, 
where however the facts were more near man- 
slanghter than murder, be added, then the 
murders of the last seven years will be sixteen. 

This small experiment has therefore been 
made, without any diminution of security 
to the lives and properties of men. Two 
hundred thousand men have been governed 
for seven years without a capital punishment, 
and without any increase of crimes; if any 
experience has been acquired it has been safe+ 
ly and innocently gained. 

I: was indeed impossible that the trial could 
ever have done harm; it was made on .no 
avowed principle of impunity, or even lenity ; 
it was in its nature gradual, subject to cau- 
tious reconsideration in every new instance, 
and easily capable of being altogether changed 
on the least appearance of danger. Thongh 
the general result be rather remarkable, yet 
the usual maxims which regulate judicial dis- 
cretion have, in a very great majority of cases, 
been pursued. The instances of deviation 
from those maxims scarcely amount to a 
twentieth of the whole of the convictions, 

I have no doubt of the right of society to 
inflict the punishment of death on enormous 
crisnes, wherever an inferior punishment is 
not sufficient—I consider it as a mere modifi- 
cation of the riglit of self-defence, which may 
s justly be exercised in deterring from attack 
as ip repelling it. 

I abstain from the discussions in which 

‘nevoleat and enlightened men have, on 
nore sober principles, endeavoured to shew 

ie wisdom of, at least, confining the pu- 
shment of death to the highest class of 
rimes. I do not even presume, tn this place, 
o gitean opivion regarding the attempt which 
has been made, by one whom I consider as 
among the wisest and most virtuous men of 
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the present age, to render the letter of our 

nal law more conformable to. its practice. 
My only object is to shew, that no evil has 
hitherto resulted from the exercise of judicial 
discretion in this court. I speak with the 
less reserve, because the present sessions are 
likely to afford a test which will determine 
whether I have been actuated by weakness or 
by firmness, by fantastic scruples and irra- 
tional feelings, or by a calm and steady view 
of what appeared to me the highest interests 
of society.” 


How far these reasonings of the learned 
judge affect the consideration of the same 
question at home, we presume not to say ; 
but the inference of the general diminution 
of crime, compared with the increase ot po- 
pulation, is too pleasing to be lost, or to be 
buried in oblivion: it ought to be extensively 
published, and well considered by the phi- 
lauthropist and the statesman.”” 


A MOST BEAUTIFUL BIRD FOR PRIVATE SALE? 


A master of languages ; and wonderfully 
endowed with a native dialect, powers of 
conversation, &c. 

To be sold at Cannanore, a most extraordi- 
nary bird, called a Lurie, of the parrot kind, 
which can distinctly converse in the following 
languages — French, Dutch, Tamool and 
Moors, and speaks grammatically its native 
language, which is the Ethiopic, which bears 
agreataffinity to Arabic. Its plumage consists 
of a pleasing variety of brilliant colours. It 
is particularly remarkable for its longevity, 
for upon looking over some of Mr. Bruce's 
observations, it appears that the King of 
Abyssinia told him he had one lived ninety- 
nine years, two days, and six hours. It sings 
Braham’s Polacca very accurately, which it 
was taught, by an adept in music at the city 
of Calicut. It was brought from the Banks 
of the Nile, about ten years ago by Mr. 
Bruce, the justly celebiated Abyssinian tra- 
veller, who found the bird perched on a 
Bollacka tree, when he was looking out for 
the source of the Nile. 

Mr. Assistant Surgeon Agnew has charge 
of the bird at Cannanore; price 500 Pagodas. 

Query, was not Mr. Bruce in Abyssinia 
more than thirty years ago? 

We should like to be better acquainted 
with the history of this bird ; and as he speaks 
so many languages, he must have a good me- 
mory ; doubtless he can relate very curious 
and interesting stories of what he has seen, 
—anecdotes, public and private, —remarks on 
men (and women, too) and manners.—He 
cannot but have become something of a phi- 
losopher, in the course of his travels. His 
wisdom should not be suffered to die with 
him. How many volumes might his « works” 
be comprised in ? 


EXPENCE OF A HINDU FAMILY, IN BENGAL. 


The actual expence of a Hindu family in 
Calcutta, consisting of two men, three wos 
men, and one child at the breast, for the 
month of Poash, consisting of 29 days, cor- 
responding with the period between the 13th 
of December 1797, and the 10th of January 
1798, both inclusive, amounted (as appears 
from the books of the banker, and the con- 
firmation of the account by the principal of 
the family) to Sieca Rupees 8, 3 Ann., 9 P. 
One of the men was employed as an examiner 
in a warehouse of piece goods, at 4 Rupees 
er month ; the other was a bricklayer, earns 
ing, upon an average, 5 Rupees per month. 

The detail of expence was, viz. 


English Money. 


te 


| Gundas. 


AS 0 | 


Firewood. 
Oil 
Galt. 
Tobacco... 
Beetle Leaves.... 
Beetle Nut...... 
Bringalls.....-.. 
Greens. 06 
Tamarind ...... 
Chunam....... 
Radishes....... 
Turmerick...... 
Oil Seed........ 
Sweetmeats.... 

Potatoes ....... 
FIOUS 


Farthing. 


On 


3 114-128 
0. 90-128 
1, 22-128 
2) 80-128 
2 60-128 
2104-128 
3 82-128 
3116-128 
0 120-128 
2) 50-128 
2 40-128 
1 52-128 
3) 22-128 


ISAC RHO 


oo 


Sew 


Oo 


Mouries. 


9 al Vor Sicca 
Rupees, 3 10 9 
200 


Rice....... 2 Mauncds 20 Seer 


| Washerman and Shaving Barber 060 


Per Month, 6 Qo 9 
Annual Expence. Rs.) As. 
1 Piece of Cloth ..} 13} 12 
2 Pair of Shoes.... 8 
Religious Ceremonies. 


| Ground Rent 


Repairs of House.... 
Sundries . 

26 Rs. 4 An. 

per Month 230 

Total per Month, Sicca Rupees 8 3 9 

which at 2-6 per Sicca Rupee makes the daily 
expence of each person a fraction more tha 
* one halfpenny sterling.” 
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This account gives rise to various observa- 
tions. Such as,—1. That that country can 
scarcely fail of being abandautly peopled, 
where so small an expence as a single hal/- 
penny per day, can ensure the subsistence of 
an individual. It mus? be fertile; well cal- 
tivated ; temperate : perhaps, suliry; for if 
it were subject to cuilling cold, though at 
particular seasons, only, or for a short time, 
the frugal ha/fpenny would be unable to cope 
with the price of fuel on/y —2. That where 
12s. 6d. per wonth, is the wages of that 
useful artisan, a bricklayer, buildings of vast 
dimensions and laboured decoration, may be 
raised without subjecting their proprietors to 
‘the charge of excessive extravazince.—3. That 
where two persons in humble stations earn 
eleven rupees, but can maintain themselves 
for a trifle more than eight rapees, during the 
same space of time, there is an upportunity 
for saving something ; for laying by, what 
may at length, by accumulation form capital. 
——4. That the government under which such 
persons live, is the reverse of oppressive.— 
5. That it is highly to the honour of these 
labouring men, that religious ceremonies are 
not relinquished by them, under the plea of 
verly ; but so great a proportion of their 
Income as five rupees, is annually allotted to 
that duty. What number of labourers in a 
certain island, are equally religious so far as 
the disposal of their property is in question ? 
Is the number one in ten, or one in a hundred 
of those who earn a decent living, and de- 
dicate an equal part of it to sacred purposes ? 
. To advert to modern incidents :—what 
is the extent of demand for British manu- 
factures likely to be among a people, which 
Jive on the average at a ha/f-penny, a penny, 
three halfpence, or two pence per day? Can 
it be wondered at, that labourers who support 
themselves at so small an expense, should 
undersell all competitors, in raising the raw 
material of manufacture, and in completing 
that material into its finished state, from the 
reimotest ages with which we are acquainted ; 
which superiority they continue to maintain? 
And lastly, if it be the custom, sanctioned by 
universal usage, derived from remotest an- 
tiquity, continued under conscientious con- 
viction of its propriety, and supposed to ob- 
tain blessings from the deity, to devote such 
payments in support of religious ceremonies, 
on what a slender thread hangs the notion 
of sudden alteration in the minds and per- 
suasions of these ill-taught heathen! ‘That 
perseverance and patience may do much, is 
freely allowed: but that both those virtues 
will be put to the strictest proof, ere the 
Hindoos adopt better Sacra, is open to the 
reflection of all who have experienced with 
what pertinacity principles are retained by 
those who have formed iuto habit their cus- 
tom of supporting them aé a considerable and 
conslant expcuse. 


State dnd Manners of New Zealand: 
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INCREASED CULTURE OF POTATOES. 


The quantity of food obtained from an acre 
of land by a crop of potatoes, it is well 
known, is very valuabie, so great a superie 
ority in point of produce over wheat, the 
most vaiuable crop of grain, shows how much 
the culture of potatoes should be attended to, 


The value of the potatoe is now becoming 
more generally known to the natives of India ; 
in the Deckan, aud in Mysore, the culiure is 
annuaily increasiaz—the families at Madras 
are now supplied in abundance, with excel- 
lent potatoes superior to what they used for. 
merly to receive from Bengal; and at a very 
reasonable rate, getting about 50lb. weight 
for eight shillings sterling value, which con- 
sidering a land carriage of about 200 miles, 
is very cheap.—This has all taken place with- 
in a few years, and if the culture of the po- 
tatoe should once become an object of general 
attention as au article of food for the Hindoos, 
the benefit to this country would be great, as 
4 crop of potatoes might be always raised in 
the cold or wet months, when the violence 
of the rains are over, that might prevent the 
desolations which have happened from famine. 
The benefit of the potatoe for sea stock, 
deprived of its watery part by a process, after 
which it can be kept unaltered for a long 
time, is of great value to the navy—such an 
addition to a sailor's diet, with fresh vegeta- 
bles, such as nopal at sea, with fice vccasion- 
ally, and with plenty of sugar at all times, 
should go far to prevent the ravages of scurvy. 


STATE AND MANNERS OF NEW ZEALAND 
BY THE LATEST ACCOUNTS. 


From Mr. Murray, overseer of a party of 
sealers, who landed in Fouveaux’s Straits, 
October 7, 1899, and arrived at Sydney, 
August 20, 1810; we learn that his party, 
with two others, one Jeft in Molyneaux’s 
Straits, the other ou the South Cape of New 
Zealand, had been reduced to great distress 
for want of food, the vessels they depended 
on fui a supply, not having arrived. 


From his long stay in Foveaux's Straits, Mr. 
Murray became tolerably conversant in the 
native language, which he describes as totally 
diflerent from that of the Bay of Islands, al- 
though the people of both places dress much 
alike, and are nearly similar in their manners. 
There were two small towns on that part of 
the coast upon which his gang was stationed, 
each of which contained between twenty and 
thirty houses, each house containing twenty 
families. These houses are built wih posts, 
lined with reeds, and thatched with grass. 
They grow some potatoes, which, with their 
nuts, they barter with the sailors for any 
articles they chose to give in exchange ; pre- 
ferring iron or e:lged tools, none of which 
they bad ever before had in their possession. 
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The Gatherer, 


Those on the sea-coast live chiefly upon fish ; 
their canoes are very inferior to those of the 
Bay of Islands, not exceeding 18 inches in 
breadth ; but from 14 to 16 feet in length, 
which wavt of proportion renders it unsafe to 
venture out avy distance without lashing two 
of these vehicles together, to keep them from 
up setting. Their offensive weapons are stone 
axes of an iminoderate size and weight, and 


large spears from 12 to 14 feet in length, | 


which they do not throw ; and as an unques- 


tionable evidence of barbatiiy, Mr. M. af-— 


firms, that when two factions take the field, 
their women are ranked in front of either 


» line, in which posture they attack and defend, | 


the men levelling their weapons at each other 
over the heads of the uutortunate females, 
who rend the air with shrieks and lamenta- 
tions while the cooflict lasts, and frequently 
Jeave more dead upon the field than do their 
savage masters. The vanquishers devour the 
bodies of their fallen enemies, and bury their 
own dead ; and like the Gentoos, the women 
follow their husbands to the shades below. To 
their king or principal chief, whom they call 
the Pararoy, they pay profound respect ; and 
such was their deference to superior rank, 
that vo civilities were paid to any of Mr. 
Murray's people, unless he were present ; 
and he also was honoured with the rank and 
title of a Pararoy. 


State and Consequences of Savage Warfare. 
From Captain Chase of the Governor 


Bligh, lately arrived at Sydney, we bave | 


received the following information rela- 
tive to his voyage. Ste left Sydaey the 
27th March, with necessaries for the use 
of the person who had shortly befire sailed in 
the Experiment for the purpose of procuring 


flax at New Zealand. Mr. Chase’s instructions | 


from bis owners were, to remain a length of 


time in case of the Experiment’s not arriving | 


at the Bay of Islands before him, and to ase 
every endeavour to bring the natives to a 
friendly intercomse, On the 28th of April, 
being on the coast of New Zealand, saw 
eight fishing canoes, one of which went 
along side with one of the natives on board 
who had been landed there by Capt. Chase, 
when in the King George, two months be- 


fore ; by whow he was informed, that a brig | 
(which Capt. Chase had no doubt was the- 
Experiment) had gone from thence ten days | 


before ; that several ships laying at the Bay 
of Islands had manned their boats in the 
night time and attacked ‘Tippahee’s island, 
where they plundered and burnt the houses, 
and destroyed a number of canoes ; that Tip- 
pahee had recently died of a spear wound In 
the side, received in battle from one of the 
chiefs of Whangarcoa ; and that Prince Mytey 
(who was erroneously reported to have been 


[90 
killed by his father, Tippahee) had fallen a 


victiin to the arts and contrivances of the 
Tettua, or God, as had also been the case 
with Tippahee’s chief general, Whaetary ; 
that the king of Whangarooa was also killed, 
and that they had no kings remaining on the 
coast, but that every man was the ruler of his 
own family. The foregoing report was after- 
wards confirmed bv another of the natives 
who had been landed from the King George 5 
who in concert with the former, strenuously 
advised Captain Chase to be guarded, and to 


_ venture himseli as little on shore as possible. 


Mr. Chase found the island of Tippahee in 
the ruined state deseribed ; many of the na- 
tives in the neighbourhood of which were 
dressed in seamen’s apparel, plundéred from 
the Boyd, the doleful accounts of whose loss, 
with the dreadful circumstances atiending 
the event, we have already had anhappily to 
report.* Mr. Chase used every meaus in his 
power to dissuade them from a repetition of 
the acts that had already drawn vengeance 
upon them, and described to them, the 


{ very great advantages they would themselves 


derive from a friendly intercourse with us, 
which could only be established upon the basis 
of triendship and mutual confidence They 
listened with attention, and seemed delighted 
with the promised benefits. Mr. Chase, 


| accompanied by a small party, went up to 


one of the towns, which was formed of a 
considerable number of huts, into which the 
inhabitants crawl upon their hands and knees ; 
their constant broils had reduced them to the 
most wretched state of want; their ouly ar- 
ticle of sustenance being the fern root, and 
sharks, or such other fish as they could pro- 
cure with safety, the most of their time which 
was once usefully employed in cultivation, 
being now occupied in fortifying themselves 
against attack, or in hostile preparation 
against their neighbours. 


THE GATHERER, 
No. XXXII. 


Iam but a Gatherer and Disposer of other Men’s. 
Stuff.—H doton. 

Ancient Law concerning Rimers, Bards, &c. 

Elizabeth had acts of parliament passed, 
noyonly against the bards, but against all 
those who entertained them. The follow- 
ing articles, says Walker, in bis Historical 
Memoirs of the Irish Bards, collected from 
those acts, were assented to by the Earl of 
Desmond, to be observed in the state. * For- 
** asmuch as no smail enormyties doo growe 
** within those shires, (i. e. the counties of 
** Cork, Limerick, and Kerry), by the con- 


* Compare Panorama, Vol. 1X. p. 979. 
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*¢ tinuall recourse of certen idle men of lewde 
*« demeanor, called rymers, bards, and dyce 
«6 players, called carroghs, wha under pre- 
** tence of their travaill doo bring privy in- 
*¢ tellygence betwene the malefactors inhabi- 
**tynge in these several shires, to the grete 
ad destruction of true subjects, that ordres be 
* taken with the said lordes and gentlemen 
¢* (his followers), that none of those sects, 
¢ nor outhere like evil persons, be suffride 
€¢ to travaill within their rules, as the statutes 
*¢ of Irelande doo appoint, and that procla- 
* mation Le made accordingly, and that who- 
«* soever after the proclamation shall mayn- 
«¢ teine or suffre any suche idle-men within 
«* their several terrytories, that he or they 
¢¢ shall pave suche fines as to the discretion 
«* of the said commissioners or presidents 
«* (i. e. of Munster), for the time being shall 
«* be thought goode. For that those rymers 
«¢do by their ditties and rhymes made to 
«¢ dyverse lordes and gentlemen in Irelande 
*¢ jn the commendacion and highe praise of 
«* extorsion, rebellyon, rape, raven and out- 
«* here injustice, encourage those lordes and 
«¢ gentlemen rathere to follow those vices than 
«to leave them, and for making of suche 
«« rymes rewards are given by the saide lordes 
«and gentlemen, that for abolishinge so 
«* heynouse an abuse ordres be taken with 
«*the saide earle, lordes, and gentlemen, 
€¢ that none of them, from henceforth, doo 
«« give any rewarde for any suche lewde 
«* rhymes, and he that shall offend the ordres 
“to pay for a fine to the queene’s majestic 
¢¢ double of the value of that he shall so 
«* paye, and that the rymer that shall make 
«¢ any such rymes or ditties shall make fyne 
* according to the diseretiance of the saide 
«¢ commissioners, and that proclamation be 
«* made accordingly."—-This law passed in 
the year 1563. 


Whether King Edward murdered the 
bards of Wales, as some not well instructed 
in Antient British lore have asserted, it ap- 
pears that Elizabeth did al! bué murder the 
bards of Ireland ; not by laying violent hands 
on them, but by prohibiting their profession ; 
by “taking order” that they should not 
find in it the means of livelihood, but should 
be obliged to seek other employment, and 
that their former patrons should equally be 
obliged to seek other entertainment. 

Query. Did Edward adopt a similar » 
Jicy in regard to the Welch bards? and what 
evidence have we of his statute and its effects? 
Were the natives of that country, fora time 
equally intent with the Irish on perpetuating 
the exploits of their local heroes? We 
know that the bards of Scotland had the same 


disposition. 


The Gatherer. 
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Cormac’s (King of Ireland) Officers. 


This philosophic king was proclaimed in 
the year of Christ, 254. During his cele« 
brated reign he instituted three universities at 
Tara ;—one devoted to the improvement of 
the art of war, a second to history, and the 
third to law. It was he who appointed the 
ten officers to attend the throne, so quaintly 
enumerated in the following old poem. Hav- 
ing lost an eye, he was obliged, by the law, 
which forbade a physical defect in an Irish 
sovereign, to abdicate the throne. He re- 
tired ty a sinall rural retreat called Anacoil ; 


where, in the dignified seclusion of philoso. ‘ 


phy, he wrote his two enlightened treatises, 
entitled ** Advice to a King,” and * the 
** Obedience due to a Prince."—How truly 
regal was such a retirement ! 
** Ten royal officers for use and state, 
Attend the court, and on the monarch wait 
A Nosteman, whose virtuous actions grace 
His blood, and add new glory to his race. 
A Jupar to fix the meaning of the laws, 
To save the poor, and right the injured cause ; 
A grave Puysician, by his artful care, 
To ease the sick, and weaken'd health repair; 
A Post, to applaud and boldly blame, 
And justly give to infamy or fame ; 
For without him, the freshest laurels fade, 
And vice, to dark oblivion, is betrayed. 
The next attendant was a faithful Prisst, 
Prophetic fury roll’d within his breast ; 
Full of his God, he tells the distant doom 
Of Kings unborn, and ages yet to come ; 
Daily he worships at the holy shrine, 
And pacifies his God with rites divine ; 
With constant care the sacrifice renews, 
And anxiously the panting entrails views, 
To touch the harp, the sweet Musician bends, 
And both his hands upon the strings extends ; 
The softest soul flows from ¢ach warbling string, 
Soft as the breezes of the breathing spring ! 
Music has power, the passions to controul, 
And tune the harsh disorders of the soul. 
The Antiguary, by his skill reveals 
The race of kings, and all thelr offspring tells, 
The spreading branches of the royal line, 
Traced out by him, in lasting records shine. 
Three officers, in lowest order stand, 
And when he drives in state, attend the king’s 
command.” 
Noles to Mr. Phillip’s Poem of 
the Emerald Isle, 
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On Judging Justly. 

The late Rev. Mr. Cecil in his volume of 
* Miscellanies,” lately published, among his 
© Works,’ justly observes, that—** A perfecily 
just and sound mind is a rare and inva- 
luable gift. But icis still much more unusual 
to see such a mind unbiassed in all its act- 
ings. God has given this soundness of mind 
but to few; and a very small number of 
those few, escape the bias of some predilection 
perhaps habitually operating ; and none are, 
at all times and perfectly, free. I once saw 
this subject forcibly illustrated. A watch- 
maker told me that a gentleman had putan 
exquisite watch iuto his hands, that went ir- 
regularly. It was as perfect a piece of work 
as was ever made. He took it to pieces and 
put it together again twenty times. No man- 
ner of defect was to be discovered, and yet 
the watch wont intolerably. Atlast it struck 
him, that, possibly, the balance- wheel might 
have been near a magnet. On applying a 
needle to it, he found his suspicion true. 
Here was all the mischief. The steel work 
in the other parts of the watch had a perpe 
tual influence on its motions ; and the watch 
went as well as possible with a new wheel. 
If the soundest mind be magnetized by any 
predilection, it must act irregularly. 

*,* This illustration is capable of being 
accepted in several views; it isnot moral only, 
or theological; but we daily witness some- 
thing analogous to it in the conduct of life. 
The balance wheel of many a man has been 
magnetized; hence his oddities and caprice : 
we see it too, in public affairs; party influ- 
ence has magnetized the opinion, or formed 
the habit of thinking of many a human 
watch ii] put together; but one from 
which great expectations of his performing 
well, might be indulged. Merchants and 
manufacturers, legislators, writers, —who not ? 
even Panoramists, themselves, may have been 
near to some magnet, the effect of which 
they feel long after, without the smallest 
degree of consciousness. Happy are those 
who find out their predilection in time, and 
correct their magnetism before their move- 
ment is taken to pieces. 


Effects of Absence of Mind. 


One day I got off my horse to kill a rat, 
which I found on the road only half killed. 
lam shocked at the thoughtless cruelty of 
many people :—yet I did a thing soon afier, 
that has given me considerable uneasiness, 
aud for which I reproach myself bitterly. As 
1 was riding homeward, I saw a waggon 
standing at a door, with three horses : the 
two foremost were eating their corn from 
bags at their noses; but 1 observed the third 


had dropt his on the ground, and could not 
stoop to get any food. liowever I rode on, 
in absence, without assisiing him. Butwhen 
I had got nearly home, | remembered what 
I had observed in my absence of mind, and 
felt extremely hurt at my neglect; and would 
have ridden back had I not thought the wag- 
gover might have come out of the house and 
relieved the horse. A man could not have 
had a better demand for getting off his horse, 
than for such an act of humanity. It is by 
absence of mind, that we omit many duties. 

*.* This paragraph shews a good man— 
a good mind, in a most honourable light. 
It is not merely compas:i0a that we see in 
it, but tenderness, though under different 
circumstances, and therefore acting in differe 
ent ways. It was uo less humane to put the 
shortest period possible to the sufferings of a 
dying animal, than to regret the absence of 
mind, by which all the good possible, that 
could have been done, was not done, though 
the subject of that good was an animal. We 
have the honour to reckon in our corps, @ 
gentleman who has never forgiven himself a 
defective humanity toward a posse of French 
Emigrant priests who had fled from slaugh- 
ter; to whom he gave a momentary refuge, 
and did a slight service late in the morning 
of the day; but never suspected, till they 
had quitted his house, that they had passed 
some hours, perhaps the whole night with- 
out food; which, of course, he from that 
absence of mind did not ofier them. From 
the slightest possible derangement of family 
economy, what an acceptable benefit might 
have been conferred on ‘ natural enemies” of 
his country !—invineible opponents of his re~ 
ligion!—but, Emigrés,—men of conscience 
and piety, in distress! 

Absence of Mind of a very different des- 
cription. 

By a curious fact, given in the Memoirs of 
Anne of Austria, it appears that Charles I. 
consulted with his Queen on the means of 
arresting the Five Members of the Popular 
Party. When he had gone to perform this 
Coup d' Etat, her Majesty, looking on her 
waich every minute, and wailing anxiously 
for the news, said to Lady Carlisle, «* Ree 
Joice! by this time I hope the King is Master 
in his own dominions, and such and such 

rsons must be now arrested!" [Lady Car- 
isle contrived to leave her Majesty, dispatched 
a Letter to one of the Members, and ace 
quainted him with the contrivance, When 


the King entered the House, it was too late. / 


«© The birds, I see, are flown !” said Charles. 
The Quven lamented all her life her indiscre- 
ion, which in a few minutes undid the King, 
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ACCOUNT or tue LATE DOCTOR LEYDEN. 


This singular and singularly learned man, 
it will be recollected, died at Java, to which 
island he had accompanied his patron, Lord 
Minto, at the time of its conquest. The 
following tribute to his memory comes from 
the pen of General Malcolm, so much dis- 
tinguished by his embassy to Persia, by the 
several treaties which he has negociated with 
the Indian sovereigns, and by his late master- 
ly sketch of the political history of India. 
‘The General was a countryman of Dr. Ley- 
den’s ; and it is pleasing to observe that love 
of the natale solum which was common to 
them both, glowing, with unabated fervour, 
in the distant regions of Hindoostan, amidst 
objects calculated to absorb the mind in far 
different sensations. It was originally ad- 
dressed to the Editor of the Bombay Courier, 
from which paper we have extracied it. 


To the Editor of the Bombay Courier. 


S1r,—I enclose some lines which have no 
value but what they derive from the subject : 
they are an unworthy, but sincere, tribute to 
one whom I have long regarded with senti- 
ments of esteem and affection, and whose loss 
I regret with the most unfeigned sorrow. It 
will remain with those who are better quali- 
fied than I am to do justice to the memory of 
Doctor Leyden: I only know that he rose by 
the power of native genius from the humblest 
origin to a very distinguished rank in the 
literary world. His studies included alinost 
every branch of human science, and he was 
alike ardent in the pursuit of all. The great- 
est power of his mind was perhaps shewn in 
his acquisition of modern and ancient lan- 
guages. He exhibited an unexampled facility 


not merely in acquiring them, but in tracing | 


their affinity and connection wiih each other ; 
and from that talent, combined with his taste 
and general knowledge, we had a right to 
expect, from what he did in a very few years, 
that he would, if he had lived, have thrown 
the greatest light upon the more abstruse parts 
of the history of the East. In this curious, 
but intricate and rugged path, we cannot hope 
to see his equal. 


Doctor Leyden had, from his earliest years, 
cultivated the muses, with a success which 
will make many regret that poetry did not oc- 
cupy a larger portion of his time. ‘lhe first 
of his essays which appeared in a separate 

» form was ‘* The Scenes of Infancy ;” a de- 
“scriptive in which he suag, in no 


unpleasing strains, the charms of his native 
| mountains and streams in ‘Tiviot-dale. He 
contributed several small pieces to that collec. 
tion of poems called the Minsirelsy of the 
Scottish border, which he pubiished with his 
| celebrated friend Walter Scott. Among these 
the Mermaid is certainly the most beautiful, 
In it he has shewn ail the creative fancy of a 
real genius. His Ode on the death of Nelson 
is undoubtedly the best of those poetical effu- 
sions that he has published since he came to 
India. The following apostrophe to the blood 
of that hero has a subiimity of thought and 
happiness of expression which never could 
have been attained but by a true port :— 


*€ Blood of the brave, thou art not lost 

“ Amid the waste of waters blue ; 

“* The tide that rolls to Albion’s coast 

*¢ Shall proudly boast its sanguine hue ; 

“ And thou shalt be the vernal dew 

© To foster valour’s dating seed ; 

¢ The generous plant shall still its stock renew, 

* And hosts of heroes rise when one shall bleed.” 


It is pleasing to find him oa whom nature 
has bestowed eminent genius, possessed of 
those more essential and intiiasic qualities 
which give the truest excellence to the human 
character. The manners of Loctor Leyden 
were uncourtly, more perlaps from his detes- 
| tation of the vices too generally attendant on 
| refinement, and a wish (indulgéd to excess 
, from his youth) to keep at a marked distance 
| from them, than from any ignorance of the 
| rales of good-breeding. He was fond of 
| talking, his voice was loud, and had little or 
no modulation, and he spoke in the provincial 
| dialect of his native country; it cannot be 
| surprising, therefore, that even his informa. 
tion and knowledge, when so conveyed, 
should be felt by a number of his hearers as 
unpleasant, if not oppressive. But with all 
these disadvantages (and they were great), the 
admiration and esteem in which he was al- 
ways held by those who could appreciate his 
qualities, became general wherever he was 
long known; they even who could not un- 
derstand the value of his knov ledge loved his 
virtues, Though he was distinguished by 
his love of liberty, and alasost haughty indes 
pendence, his ardent feelings, and proud ge- 
ius, never led him into any licentious or 
extravagant speculation on political subjects. 
He never solicited favour ; but he was raised, 
by the liberal discernment of his noble friend 
and patron, Lord Minto, to situations that 
afforded him an opportunity of shewing, that 
he was as scrupulous and as inflexibly virtuous 
in the discharge of his public duties, as he 
was attentive in private life to the duties of 
morality and religion. 
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It is not easy to convey an idea of the me- 
thod which Doctor Leyden used in his stu 
dies, or to describe the unconquerable ardour 
with which these were pursued. During his 
early residence in India, L had a particular 
opportunity of observing both. When he 
read a lesson in Persian, a person near hi-n 
whoin he had taught, wroie down each worl 
on a long slip of paper, which was afterward, 
divided into as many pieces as there were 
words, ani pa-ted in alphabetical order, un- 
der different heads of verbs, nouns, &c. into 
a blank book that formed a vocabulary of each 
day's lesson. All this he had in a few hours 
instructed a very ignorant native to do, and 
this man he used in bis broad accent to call 
** one of his mechanical aids.” He was so 


iil at Mysore, soon after his arrival from Eng- 


land, that Mr. Anderson, the surgeon, who 
attended him, despaired of his life, but 
though all his friends endeavoured, at this 
peried, to prevail upon him to relax in his 
application to stady, it was in vain. He used, 
when unable to sit upright, to prop himself 
up with pillows, and coutioue his translations. 
One day, that | was sitting by his bed-side, 
the surgeon came in: ‘* lam glad you are 
here,” said Mr. Anderson, addressing him- 
self to me, ** you will be able to persuade 
Leyden to attend to my advice, I have told 
him before, and F now repeat that he will 


die, if he does not leave off his studies and | 


remain quiet.” ‘* Very well, Doctor,” ex- 
claimed Leyden, ‘ you have done your duty, 
but you must now hear me: I cannot be 
idle; and whether I die or live, the wheel 
must go round to the last: " and he actually 
continued, under the depression of a fever, 
and a liver complaint, to study more than ten 
hours each day. 

The temper of Doctor Leyden was mild 
and generous, and he could bear with perfect 
good humour, raillery on his foibles. When 
he arrived at Calcutta in 1805, I was most 
solicitous regarding his reception in the society 
of the Indian capital. emtreat you, 


dear friead,” I said to him the day he landed, — 
and a disposition to egotism, were his only 


to be careful of the impression you make 


Account of the late Doctor Leyden. 
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T. relative to Ireland, which decided the point 
ia dispute. On being asked how he came to 
charge his memory with such extraordinary 
natier, be said that several years before, when 
he was writing on the changes that had taken 
place in the Enzliso language, this Act was 
one of the documents to which he had re- 
ferred as a specimen of the stile of that age, 
and that he had retained every word in nis 
memory. 

Hi; love of the place of his nativity was a 
passion in which he had always a pride, and 
which in India he cherished with the fondest 
enthusiasm. [once went to see him when 
he was very ill, and had been confined to his 
bed for many days ; there were several gentle- 
men in the room: he enquired if I had any 
news; I told him I hada letter from Eskdale; 
and what are they about in the borders? he 
asked ; a curious circumstance, I replied, is 
stated in my ‘eiter; and [ read him « passage 
which describe! the conduct of our volunteers 
on.a fire being kindled by mistake at one of 
the beacons. This letter mentioned that the 
moment the blaze, which was the sigaal of 
invasion, was seeo, tie Mountaineers has- 
tened to their rendezvous, and those of Led 
desdale swam the Ewes river to reach it. 
They were assembied, (though several of their 
houses were ata distance of six and seven 
iniles) in two hours; and st break of day the 
party marched into the town of Hawick (a 
distance of twenty miles from the place of 
assembly) to the border tune of ‘ Wha dar 
meddle wi’ me?” Leydei's countenance bee 
came animated as I proceeded with this detail ; 
and at its close he sprung from his sick bed, 
and with strange melody and still; stranger. 
gesticulations, sung aloud, ‘* Wha dar meddle 
wi’ me? wha dar meddle me?” Several 
of those who witnessed this scene looked at 
him as one that was raving in the delirium of 
a fever. a 

‘Fhese anecdotes will display more fully than 
any description I can give, the lesser shades 
of the character of this exttayrdinary man. 
An exterval manner certainly not agreeable, 


on your entering this community ; for God's | defects, How trivial do these appear, at a 
sikeJearn a little English, and be silent upon | myo nent when we are lamenting the loss of 
literary subjects, except among literary men,” such a rare combination of virtues, learning, 
—* Learn English,” he exclaimed, “ No, | and genius, as were concentrated in the late 
never: it was trying to learn that language | [yctor Leyden ! ' 
my and as to — Lam, Sir, 

will promise to hold my tongue, if you will. ‘er 

His memory was most tenacious, and he oun MALCOLM, 
sometimes loaded it with lumber. When he 
was at Mysore, an argument oceurred upon a 
point of English history: it was agreed to 
refer it to Leyden, and, to the astonishment ’ 
of all parties, he repeated verbatim the whole And Fame with cypress shades the land, 
of an Act of Parliament in the reign of James Where genius fell, and valour bled, 


Vou, XI. (Lit. Pan. July 1812.) E 


Where sleep the brave on Java's strand, 
Thy ardent spirit, Leyden! fled, 
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Examination of the Students at the East-India College. 


When triumph’s tale is westward borne, 
On border hills no joy shall gleam: 
And thy lov’d Tiviot long shall mourn 
The youthful Poet of her stream, 


Near Jura’s rocks the mermaid’s strain, 
Shall change from sweet, to solemn lay 3 
For he is gone the stranger swain, 

Who sung the Maid of Colonsay. 

The hardy Tar, Britannia’s pride, 

Shall hang his manly head in woe: 

The Bard who told how Nelson died, 
With harp unstrung, in earth lies low. 


I see a weeping band arise, 

I hear sad music on the gale ; 

Thy dirge is sung from Scotia's skies, 
Her mountain Sons their loss bewail. 


The Minstrel of thy mative /vorth, 
Pours all his soul into the song ; 

It bursts from near the winding Forth, 
And Highland rocks the notes prolong. 


Yes, he who struck a matchless lyre, 
O’er Flodden’s field, and Katrine’s wave ; 
With trembling hand now leads the choir, 
That mourn his Leyden’s early grave. 


= 


EXAMINATION OF THE STUDENTS AT THE 
EAST INDIA COLLEGE, HERTFORDSHIRE. 


On the 28th May last, the Committee 
of College of the Kast India Directors, and 
several of the Members of the Court, ac- 
companied by the proper officers, attended 
the result of the Examination of the Students 
of this Institution, for the term then ending. 

Afier the usual forms, the Chairman dis- 
tributed the following prizes to the under- 
mentioned Students, for their greatest profici- 
ency in the several branches of learning here- 
afier specified, viz. 

To Henry Blundell, student of the 5th term, 
a prize of books for Persian and Hindvcos- 
tanee; he also acquitted himself with great 
credit in other departments. 

Henry Walters, ditto, a prize of books in 
political economy ; and great credit in other 
departments, 

To Henry Millett, 4th term, the gold medal 
for mathematics ; boeks for classics ; and 
highly distinguished in other departments. 

To John Master, ditto, medals fur Sanscrit, 
for Porsian, and for Law ; books for Ben- 
galee; and great credit in other depart- 
ments. 
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To James Taylor, ditto, books for French ; 
and great credit in other departments, 


To Edniand Malony, 4th term, books for 


classics. 

To Melville Somerville Cameron, 3d term, 
books in mathematics; and great credit in 
other departments. 

To Thomas G. Vibart, ditto, books for 
French, and for drawing. 

To John F. Davis, dito, gold medal for 
history and political economy ; and highly 
distinguished in other departments. 

To Henry Moore, -ditto, books for Benga- 
lee. 

To the Hon. Richard Cavendish, ditto, books 
for classics and Hindoostanee ; and highly 
distinguished in other departments. 

To Andrew Siirling, ditto, medal for clas- 
sics; books for mathematics, political 
nomy, and history ; for law, for Persian, 
and Hindoostanee ; and for drawing. 

To W. J. Lumsden, ditto, books for mathes 
matics; aud highly distinguished in other 
departments. 

To George D. Drury, ditto, books for clas- 
sics ; and great credit in other depariments. 

To Edward J. Gambier, 2d term, books for 
history, classics, Persian, and French ; and 
highly distinguished in other departinents. 

To Henry P. Willoughby, ditto, books for 
law and for mathematics ; also great credit 
in other depariments. 

To Alexander Lind, 1st term, books for Ben- 
galee ; and great credit in other depart- 
ments. 

To David Dale, ditto, prize of books for 
French ; and highly distinguished in other 
departments. 

To Edward William Cockerell, ditto, books 
for mathematics. 

To Thomas Herbert Maddock, ditto, books 
for classics; any highly distinguished in 
other departments. 

To Hent; Charnier, books for Persian wri- 
ling. 

The following Students, although they 

did not obtain Prizes, were highly distinguish- 

ed in the different departments, viz.—Charles 

Majoribanks, Samuel M. Dantze, William 

Monckton, Alexander Siuciair, David C. 

Smyth ; and 
The under-mentioned passed the examinar 

tion with great credit, viz.— Charles M. 

Whish, Benjamin Tayler, William Brown 

Hockley, Charles Stuart, Walter Ritchie, 

Henry Graham, Ferdinand de Mieire, George 

Ewan Law, and Jonathan D. Gleig. : 
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On Mendicity, 


@N MENVICITY: ITS CAUSES, DIVERSITIES 


AND MODE OF SUPPRESSION. 
No. IV. 
To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 


S1x,—The number of extra parochial poor 


in England, particularly ia the ietropolis | 


and its vicinity, be, from our present 
poliueal situation, not only a permanent, bat 
an increasing source of calamity and guilt, 
or, in one co uprehensive word, of Mendicity. 

That such is actually the inevitable result 
of war, noone cin be harty enough todeny, 
in contradiction to the evidence of facts. 
Neither can it be consistent with reason or 
truth to load government (by whomsoever it 
may be administered) with the accisation of 
causing these evils, or the various calamities 
inseparavle front such a war as the present, 
when it is considered, ** that we are at war, 
because we cannot be ul peace.” ‘This asser- 
tion is equaily true now, as when it was first 
made by Lord Sidmouth ; nor has there been 
a single day in the Joug interval of eleven 
years since elapsed, in which it has not been 
true. 

It certainly better becomes a private indivi- 
dual to investigate these effects, than to scrati- 
nize the causes of political evils ; and his time 
must undoubtedly be more usefully and ho- 
nourably employed in suggesting remedies, 
than in repeating complaints. “The extra pa- 
rochial poor are composed of all foreigners, — 
all natives of Scotland, or Ireland, who have 
not obtained a settlement in any parish of 
England,—and who need relief as paupers. 

Our laws, with equal wisdom, justice and 
humanity, declare that no human being in 
England sha'l starve. A pauper, or men- 
dicant, whether Scoich or Irish, may apply 
for relicf to the last parish in which he has 
lodged two nights, and if refused, he may 
appeal toa magistrate, who is empowered to 
sead an order to the officers of such parish, 
either to find the said pauper employment, 


to relieve him, to receive him into the work- | 


house, or to pass him to his own conutry, 
whether it be [reland or Scotland. Were it 
possible that these salutary laws could be daly 


executed, mendicity would be nearly, if not | 


totally, abolished, without the aid of new 
regulations, or the further interposition of 
the legislative authority. But most  unfor- 


tunately for the community, and for those | 
real objects of compassion, who are compelled | 
by hard necessity to beg a precarious and in- | 


adequate subsistence for themselves and their 
famished children, that humane law, which 
Geclares no subject of the British Empire, 
nor jnhabitant of its dominions, shall s/arve 
for want of relief, is, to them, a dead lever! 


| They may indee! appeal to a magistrate, 
they may even obtain an order for parochial 
relief, from tne last place of their miserable 
abode. But real ffliction, never obstrusive, 
and cowering beneain the chilling, iron grasp 
of penury, and continually accustomed to 
contemptuons or contumelious rebuffs, is 
most easily repelled by a fortidding, supers 
cilious countenance, or sharp rebuke, and 
sinks into hopeless misery embittered by un- 
just reproof, 


While such is too frequently the hard fate 
of those extra parochial paupers who solicit ree 
lief from parishes already overburdened with 
their own poof, the knavish impostor, the 
volunteer mendicant, whatever be his country 
or parish, never troubles parish officers with 
requests for relief. All he wants of them is 
connivance, tacit permission to cheat, or even 
to rob the public with impunity, forbearance 
to inforce those salutary and efficacious laws, 
which (if they could be duly executed), 
would at the same time expell him from his 
vicious haunts, consign him to deserved pus 
nishment, and afford relief to the real object 
of charity. 

Thus impostare being detected, and distress 
relieved, the extensive commanity of mendi« 
cants, which trom having long been a nuisance, 
is now become a tector, and aa opprobrium, 
to the metropolis, would be reduced toa very 
small number; and these being beggars, not 
by necessity, but by choice, would justly de- 
serve the contumelious appellations of ‘* roe 
gues and vagabonds,” now indiscriminately 
applied by our whole system of poor laws ta 
beggars is) general. It was the wise and evi- 
dent ivtention of our forefathers in enacting 
the poor laws, that there should be no mene 
dicsuts in the Britsh Community ; and if 
existing circumstances did not prevent them 
froin being executed in their true spirit, no 
such class coxld exist. Every parish would 
be compeiled to maintain its own poor, and 
extra parochial paupers, if they could not 
support themselves and families in England, 
would be conveyed, or passed, to theit native 
country, voless it were too remote ; in which 
case, suitibe employment or support should 
be provided for thea here. 


By the inquiry into the state of mendicity, 
which terminated tm 1803, and in which 


2,600 cases were examined and registered in 


' the Mendicity Inquiry Office, it is clearly as- 


certained, thata very large majosity of the 
prrochial beggars belonged to parishes in the 
vicinity of the metropolis. The causes of 
this fact are too obvious to require explana- 
tion. [tis andoubtedly incumbent on pa- 
rish officers, to be attentive to economy in the 
disbursement of the money intrusted to their 
disposal, But it is neither economical to the 
nor just to the public, to cune 
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nive at indiscriminate mendicity, impostury 
and depredation, lest the poor-rates in their 
respective parishes should increase. 

Far diferent from the present were the 
times iu which the poor laws were enacted : 
and though. the principles on which they are 
founded, * that every parisii should maintain 
iis own poor,” are certainly just, and the 
provisions for extra parochial poor was ¢hen 
no less practicable than humaue, it is other- 
wise now. 

" Were the parishes in the metropolis and its 
vicinity, still obliged to maintain or employ 
their own poor (as they undoubtedly ought to 
be), the thousands of parochial mendicants, 
who would be thrown upon them for support, 
would put it entirely out of their power to 
receive the extra parochial poor in their work- 
houses, even as objects of temporary relief. 
How then can it be expected that they should 
incur the’ additional expense of providing 
them a passage to distant countries, to Ire- 
land or Scotland? and how are the Aniericans 
and other foreign pavpers to be maintained, 
when unable to support themselves? That 
there are institutions supported by voluntary 
contribution, for Irish, Scotch, and foreign 

r, and that our illustrious and benevolent 
Brince Regent, bas very recently honoured 
with his patronage a plan for increasing the 
Srmer of these institutions, must be highly 
gratifying to every one who is worthy the 
mame of Briton. These, and the numerous 
benevolent institutions for abating the evils, 
and increasing the comforts of the social com- 
pact, as it respects the lower orders of the 
community, raise the British name and na- 
tion even to a higher cegree of eminence, 
than those splended examples of naval and 
military glory, which ages yet unborn will 
contemplate with admiration. Yet this 
heaven-boro philanthrophy, although in the 

resent liberal and enlightened era, extending 
its beneficial influence to almost every species 
of homan depravity and misery, reforming 
vice, and affording comfort and relief, as far 
as the limited powers of private benevolence 
ean reach, would not be adequate to the re- 
lief of the extra parochial ie now in Eng- 
Jand, or even of those in the metropolis and 
its environs. 

The parochiai beggars, Mr. Martin esti- 
mates at 9,207, of which 6,693 belong to 
the home parishes of the district, and must 
consequenily be employed or supported by 
them, if not allowed to beg ; and only 2,604 
from all the distant parishes of England ! 
He makes the whole number of mendicants 
in the London district 15,283.*—At the pre- 
sent time, it may probably be, at least 
20,000, and it-is reasonable to estimate the 


* See a Letter to Lord Pelham, 34 March 
1793, p. 13. 
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increase of extra parochial begzars to be greater 
in proportion than those of the home or dise 
tant parishes of England, 

The constant supply of soldiers and seamen 
which Ireland affords, has a necessary tens 
dengy to increase the number of extra paray 
chial mendicants on the district of the me 
tropolis, where the former are generally drafted 
from the guards, and the latter impressed, 
or entered, from merchant ships in the 
Thames. The wives and families of those 
who are married, deprived of their former 
means of support, and having no parish ta 
which they cau apply, proceed in the rapid 
and miserable progress already adverted to, 
from poverty to beggary. The families of 
Scotch, and even of foreign poor, may un- 
doubtedly (if their husbands or fathers are iq 
his majesty’s service), be liable to the same 
melancholy fate. But the number of Scotch 
mendicants, as appears by the foregoing es- 
timate, is not ove tenth part so great as that 
of the Irish; they are also move sober, frugal, 
provident, and industrious ; they can be passed, 
to their native country with much Jess trouble. 
and expence, and are much more likely than 
the Irish to find fiiends and support when 
they arrive there. It is also to be observed, 
thai the benevolent national institutions, ex- 
isting and projected, will be far more extene 
sively operative than any other private cha- 
rity, yet it will be inadequate to the support 
of the Trish mendicants, whose number, pro- 
bably, is, at this time, not less than 7,000. 

Twe parishes in the London district would 
find a severe aggravation of their present high 
rates, if compelled to support such a nume- 
rous tribe of beggars, which belong to them. 
The amount of these, including children, 
(the innocent, and most pitiatle victims of 
mendicity), was, according to Mr. Martin's 
statement in 1g03—(,693, and may therefore, 
now be estimated at not less that 8,000. 

With their own poor to provide for, the 
parishes of the London district’ would be ex- 
cessively overburdened, if regulations were 
strictly enforced, which would require them 
to admit into their workhouses 7,000 Irish 
mendicants, and to maintain them there till 
they could convey them to Ireland ; — it 
would be impracticable. This law, there- 
fore, which at the time when it was enacted, 
was wise, just, and humane, would now be 
diametrically the reverse. Bat the enlight- 
ened legislature of the United Kingdom, is 
fully competent to the various modifications 
of its laws, which existing circumstances 
may require, without injuring the admirable 
constitution from which they derive their 
origin. Deferring further remarks, 

I remain, Sir, 
~ Your most obedient servant, . 
BrItannicus. 


April 16, 1812. 
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FINE ARTS. 
EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 1812. 


A public exhibition of works of art, may 
be considered as presenting an object to the 
reflection of the philosopher, and to the judg- 
ment of the connoisseur. Under the first of 
these descriptions, is enquired what is the 
predominant turn of thought among artists, 
and the public their patrons? Under the 
second description, the critic investigates the 
general merit of the spectacle, and taxes his 
memory to determine whether the present be 
superior or inferior to former exhibitions. 

At the time of the revival of art, pa- 
trons commissioned from the aitis!s, represen- 
tations of their favourite saints; and jumbled 
together, by main force, the most heteroge- 
neous compositions. Personag*s who tived in 
distant climes and distant ages, were, by the 

‘powers of the pencil, indulged with most 
felicitous familiarity, and participated in the 
same action, in spite of geography and chro- 
nology. That species of devotion no longer 
controuls practitioners. But Fashion, a deity 
no less arbitrary thansuch devotion, and equal- 
ly absurd, enforces compliances at which good 
taste, if not common sense, revolts Bur, 
what would be the consequence of disobedi- 
ence to her mandates? Let this question be 
answered by the history of those artists who 
have hagarded the experiment. 

Among all the productions of art, portraits 
are undoubtedly the most absolute enactions 
of a patron’s orders. He whe pleases to live 
must, on such occasions, especially, as Dr. 
Johnson phrased the sentiment, live to please. 
The chief subject of his picture is given, and 
for the most part, the accompaniments are 
fixed ; yet there is a tura of attitude, or ac- 
tion, a management of light and shade, a 
plan of treatment to which the artist may lay 
claim, and in which he may display his skill, 
his intelligence, and hts judgment. 
We remember, when one side of the ex- 
hibition room had fourteen portraits of dogs, 
in attendance on their ladies ;—when not 
quite half the portraits of gentlemen had 
spectacles on their noses, reading glasses, 
never to be used, hung adown their bosoms, 
or other insignia of weak sight, transmitted 
by the recording pencil, for the information 
of posterity. That fashion is passed; and 
instead of it, the costume of the day among 
gentlemen, touches closely on what, a few 

ars ago would have been marked as rude, 
Cdn and rustic ; and among the ladies, 
on what taste would have thought too meagre, 
and charity too negligent. 

Recollection deceives us, if the proportion 
of portraits in this exhibition be not greater 
than usual : and though there may be much 
“honour and some improvement, if Richardson 
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is to be credited, in keeping such good com. 

any, yet we fear not sufficient to compensate 
for so great a defect, as want of variety. Subs 
jects requiring deep study, and calting forth 
the energies, and latent powers of the ‘ar’, 
are wanting; and predilection itself is closcty 
pressed, to admit as history pieces, some, to 
which under better circumstances, thet dise 
tinction would be refused. Others, we say it 
with regret, offend too grossly against both 
art and nature, to be admitied to a higher 
rank, than that of daubs by students of two 
years’ standing. 

The first place among those to be ranked as 
Hisrory Pieces, must be given to Mr. 
West's © Saul before Samuel and the Pros 
phets; an Historical Landscape.” Whe- 
ther this history could possibly have passed 
in a landseape, should have engaged the 
painter's mature consideration before he come 
posed this work. We apprehend it could not. 
A building of some kind (probably partly col- 
legiate, if not a mansion) the dwelling cf 
Samuel, scems to be necessary. Mr. West’s 
landscape, however, is niuch the best part of 
his picture: it is harnionious, yet grand, and 
not common. The composition of the fis 
gures, too, is good: and the general effect 
would be interesting, could we overlook the 
misconception of the story. The Critie who 
should descend to minutie would object 
against the introduction of the King’s horse, 
that Solomon, long after Saul, was thé first 
King of Israel whp used a horse, that animal 
being forbid to the Sovereign of the tribes :— 
that Saul was not literally nated, as the pain- 
ter has represented hin; the import of the 
original only implying privation of his up er 
vestnent, or of armour:—that nota sinzle 
musical instrament is employed by the pro- 
phets introduced, although a principal part of 
their prophesying was psalmody, i. e. playing 
on stringed instruments ; and musical devo- 
tion was in all probability, the species of 
prophesying in which Saul, and his servants, 
sent before hin, accompanied the prophets :— 
that Samuel was a magistrate, as well as pros 
phet, and wore the proper diess of office ; 
for so the witch of Endor describes him; 
“*T saw a Sovereign Judge ascend—clothed 
with a mantle ’—or ample ornamental dress, 
[brocaded?] as King’s daughters’ were after- 
wards accustomed to wear.—T hese defects, in 
our judgment, vitiate the other excellencies 
of this picture. 

Mr. West, in his ‘* Pottrait of I. E. Wil- 
mot, Esq., one of the Commissioners who 
adjusted the claims of the American Loy- 
alists,” has encountered the difficulty of in- 
trodacing a historical, or rather allegorical 
picture into the composition. It certainly il- 
lustrates the subject; but it hazards the fault 
of drawing off the eye from the principal per- 
sonage. To be inielligib!e, is must coutaia 
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the necessary details ; and the necessary de- 
tails attract the attention of the inquisitive 
taior. 

A few subjects drawn from classic history 
in this exhibition, owe their distinction to 
the pancity of competitors. ‘There are several 
pictures on two, or more stories ; and though 
they be interesting anecdotes of men long 
departed, yet the repetition does no great 
honour to the extent of the artists’ researcli- 
es, or general reading. 

We have on former occasions commended 
the pencil of Hilton : his picture of ** Christ 
restoring sight to the blind,” justifies our 
commendation ; in parts, at least; but we 
suspect that Mr. H. has not premises suili- 
ciently spacious in which to contemplate his 
Jarger works: were this picture placed in a 
hall, or church, he, himself, would deiect am- 
biguities of expression and appearances, alto- 
gether repugnant to his wishes. 

The Portraits, as we have already hint- 
ed, form the mass of this display. Many of 
them are equal to any that we have ever seen. 
The merit, however, . lies in few hands. 
Messrs. Beachy, Lawrence, Owen, anda 
few others; ‘Thompson’s ** Infant Jupiter,” 
has excellent parts. His Lavinia hardly cx- 
presses with sufficient distinctness, the true 
gentlewonian. 


‘The Lawpscares with their accompani- | 


ments diversify the exhibition to great advan- 
tage. Among them we distinguish Mr. 
Daniel's, Scene near Nijibabad, in Ro- 
hileund, the Sewalie, — mountains, 
appearing in the distance ; an Indian on an 
elephant, is endeavouring to cross a swall 
bridge, which the elephant refuses until he 
has examined its strength with his trunk; 
East Indies.” The sagacity of the animal is 
well expressed ; and gives a strong interest to 
the piece. ‘This elephant is remarkably flesh- 
coloured. 

Turner's Snow Storm: Hannibal and 
his army crossing the Alps,” is not a snow 
storm; that meteor while falling suffers no 
such distant view of objects as Mr. T. has 
introduced ; and after it has fallen, the whole 
ground is covered with it, to an eflect not 
marked by the painter: he has been more in- 
tent on his management of light, and his 
sun ‘* shorn of his beams,” than on scrupu- 
Jons accuracy in representing a snow storm. 

«* View of the appearance of the French tleet 
about noon, on the !2thof April, 1809: 
the Imperieuse, Capt. Lord Cochrane, en- 
gaging the Aquilon, Varsovie, and Caleuuia, 
which were captured and burnt; the Ovean, 
&e, making sail for the river Charente. 

** View of thesitnation of the French fivet, 
as they appeared the morning of the 12th 
April, 1809; the Ocean, a three-decked 
ship, with six other of the line, aground 
spon the shoals, two still continuing at an- 
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chor, near the Isle d’Aix: the remainder got 
into the river Charente, and part aground.” 

These, with others ofa like nature, as Capt, 
Lrcoton’s affair off Naples, &c. are proper 
subjects of commemoration by means of the 
arts. The present war has afforded subjects 
enough for a gallery ; why should not a gale 
lery of them be formed ? 

‘Lo praise Mr. Bone’s is doing 
no more than all the world does: the subject 
usually called ‘Pitian’s Mistress," but by 
Mr. B. ** Lady and Page," is one of the 
most perfect specimens that has proceeded 
from the hands of this artist. 

‘The same remark on the prevaience of par- 
traits as is applicable to the pictures, applies 
also to the scuLprures. ‘There are a few 
monumental figures ;—figures so often 
peated that to vary the sentiment they express 
is now scarcely possitle. Flaxman's monu- 
ment to the memory of Marquis Conwallis, 
for the Prince of Wales's Island, is one of 
his best. In Manning's ** model for the 
monument in honour of Capt. Hardinge,” 
we discover, as we hope, an carnest of superior 
merit, Theed’s Thetis” is commendable; 
but the goddess crouchesin a manuer of some- 
what doubtful propriety. ‘The Busts contain 
many of great. merit; and the Architectural 
Drawings being removed tu another room, 
they are seen to more than usnal advantage, 
Mr. Nollexens and Mv. Chantrey have been 
distinguished by us on this inspection. ‘The 
bust of Mr. West, by the former ; and ihat 
of Mr. Stothard, by the latter, are striking 
likenesses aud well executed. We may be 
allowed also to commend them in another 
point of view; they mark the intercourse 
and mutual regard of artists; and were there 
no other merits beside those of likeness and 
friendship in these, as also in Sir W. Beechiey’s 
** portrait of Mr. Nollekens the sculptor,” we 
should not hesitate to praise them. 

This exhibition is marked by tokens of a 
military era; it begins with * the chief of 
the Macdonells” in a Highland military 
diess; and it ends with the redoubted hero 
** Mr. Cribb, ‘the British champion.” Even 
the ladies are military also, and some of them 
high in field rank : ‘* Portiait of Mrs. Colored 
Kerrison "—** Portrait of Mrs. General Mac 
Intyre.” Formerly the character of these 
ladies would have been expressed by a rownd- 
ubout periphrasis; but who shail limit the 
iinprovements of the present generation ! 

Jay success attend the ingenious anu the 
deserving ; may the arts flourish as the ele- 
gancies of the nation ; and may greater diversity 
hereafter prove the interest taken by the pub» 
lic in theirs prosperity and permanency. 

*,* Report says that upwards of five hue 
dred articles sent were rejected : the numfer 
of practitioners is increasing: that of disy 
tinguished genius must ever be suiall. 
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= Star of the mild and placid seas, ; 


POETRY. Whom rainbow rays of mercy crown, 
PORTVOUESE HYMN TO THE VINGtN MARY Whose name thy faithful Portugueze, 
** the Star of the Sea.” O’er al! that to the depths go own, 
BY JOHN LEYDE™ With hymns of grateful transport own : 
Star of the wide and pathless sea, When gathering clouds obscure their light, 
Who lovest on mariners to shine, And heaven assumes an awful frown, 


Those votive garments wet, to thee The Star of Ocean glitters bright. 
We hang, within thy holy shrine ; Ave Maris Stella? 
When o’er us flasned the surging brine, 
Amid the warring waters tost, 
We called no other name but thine, 
And hoped when other hope was lost. 
Ave Maris Stella! 


Star of the deep! when angel lyres 
To hymn thy holy name essay, 
In vain a mortal harp aspires 
To mingle in the mighty lav! 
Mother of God! one living ray 
Of hope our grateful bosoms fires, 
When storms and tempests pass away, 
To join the bright immortal quires. 
Ave Maris Stella / 


Star of the vast and howling main, 
When dark and lone is all the sky, 
And mountain-waves o’er Ocean’s plain, 

Erect their stormy heads on high : 
When virgins for their true loves sigh, 
They raise their weeping eyes to thee ; 


The Star of Ocean heeds their cry, 
And saves the foundering bark at sea. «If John Bull, —as some pretend, —suflers 


Ave Maris Stella? great distress from the operation of the Con- 
tinental System, it seems, by the following 
song, that the old fellow bears his affliction 
with a Frenchman-like resigeation.” 


From a Boston American Newspaper. 


Star of the dark and stormy sea, 
When wrecking tempests round us rave, 


Thy gentle virgin fotm we see 
Baght rising o'er the hoary wave. 


The howling storms that secm to crave 
Their victims, sink in music sweet ; 

The surging seas recede to pave 
The path beneath thy glistening feet. 


Ave Maris Stella! 


Star of the desart waters wild, 

Who pitying hears the seaman’s cry, 
The God of mercy, as a chili, 

On that chaste bosom loves to lie ; 


BONAPARTE AND COMMERCE, 
BONAPARTE. 
Who art thou with front so bold, 
My imperial will opposing ? 
Caitiff, hast thou not been told, 
I'm all ports against thee closing ? 
Miscreant ! think not to evade 
My decrees and sov'reign pleasure ; 
War is now my only trade, 
Terror my compulsive measure. 


While soft the chorus of the sky COMMERCE. 
Their hymns of tender mercy singy Tyrant !—I've been often told 
r And angel voices name on high, Of thy malice, fury, madness ; 
c The mother of the heavenly King. But to hear thee rage aud scold, 
J Ave Maris Stella ! Ne’er shall sink me into sadness. 
Star of the deep! at that blest name . Thunder, then, thy fierce decrees, 
! The waves sleep silent round the keel, Be thy barbarous triumphs vaunted 
e The tempesis wild their fury tame While Bertannta rules the seas, 
That made the deep’s foundations reel 5 Vanpar !—I remain undaunted. 
, The soft celestial accents steal BONAPARTE. 


So soothing through the realms of woe, 
The newly damned a respite feel 
From torture, in the depths beiow. 


Maris Stetia 


Death and h—ll !—what do I hear! 
Varlet !—scoundrel !—rsobber !—ruffian ! 
Off !—or from this fist thy car 
- Shall receive Imperial cuffing. 
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Bring me faggots, bring me fire ; 

Coffee, —fustian, 
Piied in one comming!ed pyre, 

I devote now to—combustion ! 

COMMERCE, 

Burn away !~my Bullyrock ! 

Burn away !—ihe goods are paid for ; 
Quick consumption of the stock, 

Meicliauts know is good their trade for ; 
Yet I pity the poor slaves, 

Who must always pay the piper, 
When thy fiery passion raves ; 

O thou most malicious viper! 


Prologue to the House of Morville. 


Long have the painter’s art, the minstrel’s strain, 

In mists and storms plac’d wintes’s rude domain ; 

A rugged sire, in sullen state, that shrouds 

His foneiv head amid the mountain clouds, 

Who, crown'd with ice, and thron’d on hills of 
snow, 


He marks with joy the wasted warld below. 


Esrs not the hand, that thus from winter tears 
The cordial smile, that winter only wears ? 
His sucial pow'r, from grove, and mead, and glen, 
Draws to one point the scatter’d tribes of men 5 
Where, round the central flame, by turns prevail 
Love's warbled lay, and truth’s instructive tale, 
While feeling wakes tradition’s wildest rhyme, 
Or mirth and music wing the steps of time. 
The lonely grove may summer’s paths employ, 
But winter loves the hour of social joy; 
The choral song, the dance’s mingling maze, 
The lay that breathes the tale of ancient days ; 
The scenes, that man’s reflected picture give, 
And bid the forms of parted ages live. 


Oft have our eyes beheld the rev’rend sire, 
‘Warming his aged veins by Shakespeare’s fire; 
Here, in gay robes, the side of beauty grace ; 
(Bores. 

Here sit intrench’d in critic pride of place ; , 
Pit. 
Or ’mid yon lowering cloud, dim-thron’d on high, 
(Gallery. 

With mimic storms convulse our painted sky. 

When here compacted numbers mark, unfu:!'d, 
The changeful scenes of this our mirror’d world ; 
And by one common impulse sway’ the while, 
Pour the same tear, or catch the gen'sal smile ; 
Who will not then the social charm confess, 

Or say, that winter wears no genial dress ? 

What though his hand a leafless scept:e bears, 
Though found nis brow a crown of ice be wears ; 
Wreathes not the muse, its frozen gems between, 
Her cheerful laurel’s everlasting green ? 


Our bard to night aspires, with wilddesign, 
One ivy sprig around that crown to twine ; 
One wreath, which late with uembiing hope, he 
tore 
From feudal walls, and fallen towr’s, of yore. 
Oh! may its leaves escape your colder frown, 
Aad bloom their hour on winter's icy crown! 


Poetry —Prologue and Epilegue to the House of Morville, 


And should their spell ane tear _ beauty gain, 
Or smooth one wrickle trom the Gheeks of pain ; 
Should. pity dwell on ore congenial scene, 

Not idly spent his studious hours have been 3 

Nor we in vain our duteous task pursue, 

Whose only huye is that of pleasing you. 


Epilogue.—Spoken by Mrs. Edwin, 


A play’s a law-suit :—quaking at the end on", 
The plainuff, Author sues ; the Town, defendant ; 
The Judges, you; the students farther back ; 

The prologue’s the solicitor in black : 

The couisel, 1. My Lords—nay, no denial 

I move, to-morrow night, for a new ial, 

Rule granted ? Thanks! Th’ effect my fee secures ; 
This hand is nobly paid, when you clap yours. 
Rut hold; no joking. Veil me, tragic fog! 
Grave plays demand a gloomy epilogue. 


Suppose me Jul’.t: may I beg yon beau 
To treat the public with a Romeo ? : 
Here's a clear stage, * exceeding snug.” Nay, why 
So bashful, man? Then both the parts I'll try ; 
And ‘ you, the judges, bear a wary eye.” 
“* Lady, by yon bright moon I swear.” * Be 
steady ; 
Don’t swear by the moon,” your'e mad enough 
already. 
House. You can't sit here, Sir—what are you 
about ? 
Sir, { was in, Sir. No, Sir, there you're out: 
Silence you ins, and outs.—‘* We'll part no mere, 
‘* Fly to these arms.”’--Boxkeeper, shut that door ! 
Hist, Romeo, hist! Love fears no barsh :ebuff 
Yes, Jam Romeo list, that’s plain enough. 
House. Encore! ha! hah! off! off !—goon— 
don’t stir: 
Send in the manager. (Mrs. E) Your pleasure, 
Sir, - 
House. Psha! stuff! what, you the manager? a 
woman ? 
(Mrs. E.) When married Sir, you'll find that’s 
not uncommon ! 
“ Sweet, while 1 live, I'll love :”’ wont you ? Oh, 
no! 
My plan’s quite different: “© While I live F'll 


crow !!!” 


Thus, blown by fashion’s gale, awhile to run 
Down folly’s tide, still fats the bubble, fur. 
While Comedy, the gildei vapour quaffs, 

From satire’s cap; dud, as she sips, she laughs. 


Soon shall.the Muse in yonder classic dome, 
Find a grac’d welcome, and a splendid home. 
Each day we see her growing fane arise, 

Till like a Pheenix—Drury seeks the skies ! 
Nor fear, while thus the giant braves the wind, 
That I, though small, will long remain behind. 
No! dreading from the distance to look smaller. 
Tl! mount an Elephant, to make me taller. 


Give our poor bard, nine nights; he'll nct 
repine : 
Cats have nine lives—a white cat, five times 
nine!!! 
Oh! joyful pledge! that smile dispels our fear, 
Aad bids the House of Morville, prosper here. 
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OBSERVANDA EXTERNA. 
AFRICA, 

Slaves Emancipated.—The island of Go- 
tee, off the African coast, now cowtains 
2,000 blacks, who have been reseued from 
slave-ships by our cruizers. A plan has been 
Jately devised for recruiting the West India 
Tegiments from them ; and some officers are 
about to be sent out to carry it into effect. 


AMERICA, NORTH: UNITED STATES. 

Remarkable Bi/l, Prospective and Re- 
TrRosPEcTIVeE.—/n Senate, April 29, Re- 
ported the following bill: —A bill more effec- 
tualiy to protect the commerce and coasts of 
the United States. Whereas British and 
other armed vessels have harassed and com- 
mitted depredations on the commerce of the 
United States on or near the coasts thereof, 
in violation of the laws of nations: therefore 
* Be it enacted, &c. that it shall be lawful 
for the President of the United States, and 
he is hereby authorized to instruct and direct 
the commanders of the armed vessels belong- 
ing to the United States to seize, take and 
bring into any port of the United States, to 
be proceeded against according to the laws 
and usages of nations, any such Bri/ish or 
other armed vessel, which sia// have com- 
mitted, or which shall be found hovering on 
the cousts of the United States for the pur- 


pose of harassing or committing, depredasions | 


on the vessels belonging to the citizens there- 
of.”” 


*,* This law would have a much fairer | 


appearance, prima facie, had it not specified 
Britisk vessels, particularly ; but had it men- 
tioned all vesseis, generally ; or had it marked 
French vessels equally with British ! ! 
Newspapers: Number and Description of. 
—There are published in the United States 
364 newspapers, of which 158 are in the 
interest of the republican, and 157 in :he 
federalist party ; the others are neuter, Eight 
are printed in German, five in French, tvo 
in Spanish, and the others in English. Nine- 
of these Journals were established prior to 
the American revoluuon. Their aggregate 
annual sale is estimated at 25,200,000. 


AMERICA, BRITISII. 

Bahama Islands. —The Grand Jury in the 
Bahama Islands have presented as a grievance 
the numerous French picaroons in that neigh- 
bourhood, which obiain sheker and supplies 
from the United States. 


AMERICA, SOUTH: SPANISH. 
Earthquake at Caraccas.—'The accounts 
respecting this dreadful calamity are confirm- 
ed to their full extent. 
The subjoined letters from Cararcas, and 
La Guayra, its port, afford some interest- 


ing particulars with regard to this terrible | 
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convulsion of nature, which seems to have 
rivalled the earthquake that laid Lisbon in 
rviis, more than half a century ago. 


Extract of a letter from Thomas Molini, 
Esq., dated Caraccas, March 29, 1812, to 
his brother ia London :—** The dreadful cas 
tastrophe that took place in this city on 
Thursday last, my pen is not able to describe ; 
you will, without doubt, receive the dreadful 
details from other quarters, 

«* My only motive for writing, is to allay 
your apprehensions relative to my person, 
and 1 hope you will receive this letter as soon 
as the shocking account reaches England. 

‘© On the day above-mentioned, at about 
seven minutes past four in the afternoon, we 
experienced one of the most dreadful earth- 
you can insagine. In less than three 
minutes, one quarter of the town was laid in 
ruins, and the remaining three-fourths of 
the houses rendered totilly uninhabitable. 


The number of lives lést is not yet ascertain- 


but the most moderate accounts estimate it at 
5000 souls. 

«* Similar accounts have reached us from 
La Guayra, and various other quarters ; what 
is the extent of the evil in the interior we 
do not yet know. IJ fear the calamity has 
been general throughout the Continent.” 

«© P, S. General Miranda is well, and was 
out of town when this dreadful event haps 
pened.” 

Extract of a letter from Captain Cuthbert, 
of the ship Highlander, dated La Guayra, 
| April 1, 1812:— 

“« Sinee my arrival here, one of the great- 
place that 


est calamities has oecurred at this 


| ever happened in any country. On the 26ih 


{ 


ult. whilst on board, I heard a most dreadful 
report of an earthquake: it lasted, as nearly 


| 
| as my recollection will serve, about two mi- 


nutes. I soon learnt that the town of La 
Gaayra was laid in ruins, and that numbers of 
the inbabitants were killed by them and buried 
in them. The city of Caraccas, | auderstand, 
has experienced a still worse fate, and has 
been totally abandoned by the unfortonate in- 
| habitants. The rocks and mountains were 
rent asunder; and it is impossible for pen to 
describe the devastation occasioned by this 
horrible explosion. The cargo which I was 
to have taken on board, bas shared the fate 
of nearfy all the goods in the cily, and has 
been swallowed up in the genefal rain. 
When the shock was first felt on beard, 
every person was impressed with the feeling 
that the ship, was beating to pieces on the 
rocks. On my going on shore, the most 
awful and afflicting scene presented itsell; 
hundreds of the suffering inhabitants were 
seen mixed with heaps of ruins, and many 
of them still yet alive with their heads out, 
imploring assistance from their fellow citizens, 
who, imstead of -affording them aid, were 
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throwing themselves prostrate before images, 
beating their breasts, and imploring for them- 
selves the provection of their Saints. When 
the alarm had in some degree subsided, the 
bodies of the dead were sought for; but I 
fave not heen able to ascertain the extent of 
the loss which this hapless city has sustain- 


The St. Thomas's Gazette, of the gth of 
April, gives the following particulars :— 

** March 20 has been a day of woe and hor- 
ror to the province of Venezuela. At fuur 
p- m. the city of Caraceas stood in ail its 
splendour; a few minutes later 4500 houses, 
ig churches and convents, with all the pub- 
lic buildings, monuments, &c. were crushed 
to atoms by a sudden shock of an earthquake, 
which did not last a minute, and buried 
thousands of the inhabitants in ruins and de- 
solation. 

*« That dav happened to be Holy Thurs- 
day, and at the precise hour every placc of 
worship was crowded to commemorate the 
commence.:.ent of our Saviour's passion by 
public procession, which was to proceed 
through the streets a few minutes afterwards, 
The number of hapless sufferers was thus 
augmented io an incredible aiwwount, as every 
ehurch was levelled with the ground before 
any person could be aware of danger. The 
number of sufferers taken out of one of the 
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churches (two days aficr this disaster), 
amounted to upwaiis of 300 corpses. The | 
number of dead is differentiy stated, from 4 
to 6, or 8,060. Horrible as this catastrophe | 
appears, it would be a matter of some couso- | 
lation to know that the vicinity of that city | 
offéred some support or shelter io the survi- | 
Ving mourners; Lut the next town aud cea- 
port thereto, viz. La Guayra, has in propor- 
tion svffcred still more, as we!] as its im- 
mediate coast. [luge masses of the moun- 
tains were detached the sunsmits, and 
hustled down into the vailies. Deep clefts 
and separaiions of the iminense bed of rocks 
still threaten future disasters to the hapless 
survivors, who are now occupied in burying 
and burning the dead, and in relieving the 
wounded and crip; les perishing for 
want of surgical aid, shelter, and other com- 
forts.” 
By Jamaica papers to the 11th April, we 
learn the following details :— 
On the 16th ult. ot four P. M. preceding 
Good-Friday, a violent shock of an earth- 
uake was experienced in the town of La 
Guira, which was followed in quick succes- 
sion by several others, and in the short space 
of a few minutes, only three out of about 
1000 houses were left stdnding, and upwards 
of 1200 inhabitants either perished immedi- 
ately, or were buried under the ruins of the 
“fallen bouses. At Puerto-Cavello the shocks 
were sensibly felt-at the same time, and about 
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80 houses were thrown down, and some lives 
lost, the number was not exactly ascertained, 
but it was said to be only seven, Considers 
able damage wes also sustained in the city 
of Caraccas, where, at the commeucement 
of these viclent convulsions of nature, divine 
service was performing in the Cathedral and 
in the Church of La Mereced, both of which 
were entirely thrown down, and almost every 
person present killed. A nouber of houses 
were destroyed. Vittoria, a town siiuate be- 
tween Valencia and Caraceas, was eutirely 
demolished, and only five persons saved. 
Leon has also suffered greatly, and in short 
the whole province has been in some degree 
injured by this dreadful visitation of Provi- 
dence.—Large quantities of lund have been 
sunk, and bodies of water have arisen in its 
room. The total number of lives lost is es- 
timated to be from 12 to 14,000. 

The scene at La Guira and Caraccas was 
distressing beyond description. The streets 
were covered with the dead bodies of the mi- 
serable sufferers, while the number of per- 
sons who survived was insuflicient to perform 
the funeral offices for, or even to remove, 
the remains of their unfortunate fellow-citi- 
zens. 

This lamentable catastrophe, it appears, hap- 
pened on the second anniversary of their Des 
claration of Independence, at the very hour 
that they had formerly dragged their Gover- 
nor to prison; a circumstance which man 
of them consider as a judgment of the Al- 
mighty for their separating themselves from 
the Mother Country. Indeed, their priests 
have already availed themselves of such argues 
wents in their exhortations to the people. 

The earthquake was also felt at Curacoa, 
but no damage whatever was occasioned by :t. 

The New York papers of the Oth ult. cons 
tain a dispatch from Don Domingo Monte 
Verde, commanding the troops in Coro, to 
Don Campo Verde, the Governor of that 
province, After alluding to his success against 
Troxillo, and stating that the city of Bar- 

uisimeto had by the late earthquake beew 
designed, he adds, that the surviving inha- 
bitants of that city, as well as those of Jouyo, 
Quibor, and near twenty villages, impressed 
with a belief that the calamity was a visils- 
tion from Providence to punish them for their 
rebellion, had sent to renew their allegiance 
to Ferdinand VIi. und to solicit his pir tec- 
tion. 

Such was the desolation produced by the 
earthquake at La Guira, thai nota building 
remained entire ia the whole town, except 
that belonging to the Philippiue Company. 
The misfortune did not terminate with the 
earthquake. All those who had | roperty 
left collected it together, and proeceded wit 
it and their families to the mauntains, there 
to reside in tents, till their habitations cauid 
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be rebuilt. The unprincipled part of the na- 
tives, taking advantage of their situation, 
assembled in numbers, and plundered then 
of all their valuable effects; so that, in fact, 
a bad changed hands; and those who 

efore the earthquake were the most opulent 
were now reduced io poverty. Preparations 
were making to build a town near Mozquitia, 
in the room of La Guira, which is to bear a 
name commeworative of the calamity which 
has been experienced. 

It appears by authentic accounts, that the 
following cities and towns had suffered :— 
Cumana, New Barcelona, Valencia, and Ma- 
nearly destroyed ; Barquisimeto, Santa 

osa, and Candare, totally destroyed; St. 
Charles and Caramaocte, very much injured ; 
Arilaqua sunk ; and the inland town of St. 
Philip, with a population of 1200 persons, 
entirely swallowed up. 

Such are the accounts of this terrible devas- 
tation, which we have collected and revised 
from the public prints: it is likely that ad- 
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classes begin to sew, » In short, Turkey re- 
ceives from our commercial houses, mirrors, 
portfolios, gold chains, &c. 

#,* It is very gratifying to English feel- 
ings to witness the comparison here made — 
made also by all parts of the continent, iv- 
cluding the forged marks, &c. of the Great 
Nation. We remember when it was a ne- 
cessary passport to fame, to describe an article 
as being of Partstan workmanship: at pre- 
sent, the tables are completely turned ; and 
the objects of emulation and imitation, are 
English.—We must make some allowances 
for the pardonable partialities of natives in 
praising productions of their own ingenuity 
and country to the full height of their deserts. 

FRANCE. 

The Traitor betrayed: Reward of Treg- 
chery illusury.—Paris: The principal no- 
veliy bere of late has been the arrival of 
Henry [from North America]. His friend, 
the Soi-disant Count de Crilion, is no other 
than a ct-devant French priest, who was an 


ditional particulars will be transmitted, as 
the survivors recover from the terror they have 


experienced, and are, even now, experi- | 


encing. It is probable that the orizin of this 
convulsion was still further in the interior, 
and perhaps among the mountains, from 
which, as yet, no accounts have reached us, 

It is due to the American Congress to re- 
cord that immediaiviy on receiving the dis- 
tressing intelligience, a donation of 50,090 
dollars was voted, to be shipped off ix proper 
succours to the suflerers. 

Tasurrection at Havannah.—The Univer- 
sal Censor of the gth May, mentions the ex- 
ecution of five free negroes, one free Mu- 
latto, and three slaves, for an attempt to pos- 
sess themselves of the island. One of them, 
named Jose Antonio Aponte, was intended 
to be created King; and several others were 
nominated to high offices, military and civil, 
in case of success. 

AUSTRIA, 

Town consumed by Fire —The town of 
Sistow, in Aastiia, was entirely destroyed by 
fire in April last. About 60 inbabitants, ta 
attempting to save their goods, perisivcd in 
the flames. 

Gustavus, late King of Sweden —Vienna, 
May 9. Count Gottorp, after a sojourn of 
five days here, set out the day before yester- 
day for Herrahuth. 

Comparative Excellence of Workmanship. 
—The imierruption of maritime commerce 
having deprived us of many kinds of goods, 
we continue here to rep ace them by the pro- 
duce of our soi!. The works executed by 
our tapestry-makers, locksmiths, and joiners 
now, tor the manver in which they finish 
their respective works, rival the English, 
Thousands of persons are occupied in the 

manufacture of silks; women of the superior 


officer in the staff of Marshal Ney, in Spain, 
' where he contrived to rob the military chess 
/and escape to England. ‘Then he succeeded 
in passing himself off as an emigrant noble- 
man, and as such, sold to Henry an esiate ia 
France, shares in the bauk of France, and 
bills on different senators who never existed. . 
The estate is in the moon, and the shares alt 
counterteits. ‘Thus Henry lost nearly the 
whole of the money which the Americau 
goverument was silly enough to give him,’ 
Mon, Caion. 

Maximum Value of Corn.—Paris, May 
20. An ordinance, dated the 1gth of May, 
fixing the price of rye and barley, contains 
the following dispositions :—reckoning from 
to-morrow, May 20, rye brought to the Halle 
at Paris, cannot be sold there, if it comes 
from the departinent of the Seine, at above 3% 
francs the septier (12 bushels), Paris measure, 
or above 36 francs if it proceeds from the 
neighbouring departments From the same 
time barley brought to the Halle of Paris cane 
noi be sold, if it comes from the department 
of the Seine, for more than 25 franes the 
septier, Paris measure; or above 20 franes 50 
cents if it arrives from the neighbouring dee 
partments. 

Rennes, May 17. The imperial decree, 
issued at St. Cloud the Sth inst. to determine 
the price of grain, has been posted to-day, 
with a decree of the prefect of the depart. 
ment, which proseribe the hectolitre at being 
sold for more than 33 tranes. ‘This news 
has caused the most lively satisfaction, as be- 
fore this decree, grain was sold at 65 frances + 
the hectolitre.—Journal de Purvis, May 21. 

Scheldt Fleet. -- The following are the 
French ships in the Scheldt fleet :—Charlé- 
magne, 74 guns; Dalmatia, 74: Commerce 
de Lyen, 74; LiAnver-ein, 
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nois, 74; Le Beiller, 74; Le Duguerlier, 
974; Le Cresar, 74; Le Pualtwusk, 74; Le 
Danizic, 74. The two last ships of the line 
are manned by Danes. There ure also down 
at Antwerp two frigates, two Dutch corvettes, 
four gen boats, with six 24-pounders each, 
beside small craft. The flag of rearcadiniral 
Heurenx is flyimg in one of them, and ad- 
Mitral Missiecessi in another. ‘The captains’ 
names ate Courand, Willammy, Caleme, 
Cocoleur, Curbue, and Moras. 

Sonini, the celebrated traveller, died lately 
in France. 

HOLLAND. 


. Benevolent and literal Legacies. A 
wealthy Jew, named Pinedo, who died lately 
at Amsterdam, made some singular and un- 
eager bequests. He left to each of 

é christian churches in Amsterdam, and at 
the. Hague, 10,000 florins; to each of the 
orphan houses of those cities, the same sum ; 
and to each of his christian heighbours who 
assisted at his funeral, 100 Dutch dueats; 
and to each Jew, 200 ditto. 


INDIES, EAST. 


- Prodigious Tiger —The Madras journals 
mention, that one of the largest tigers ever 
seen in that part of the world, was killed at 
Saukerry Droog, by Captain Moore and 
Lieutenants Birch and Nellthropp. In the 


course of a few months, it had destroyed a 
hundred head of ecatile, Ke. besides four 


children. Sixteen balls were lodged in its 


body betore it fell; it measured from head to 
tail 14 feet, and was 43 inches in height. 


INDIES, WEST. 


Herod out Heroded: Napoleon out Na- 
poleoned, by his tlack liother.—A_ vessel 
from St. Domingo has brought a copy of a 
proclamation issued by Christophe, upon his 
setting out at the head of his army to attack 
Port-au-Prince. The subjoined extracts 
shew that the black emperor is a very pretty 
imitator of the oratory and policy of his while 
brother Napoleon :— 

T have now risen from my lethargy —my 
slamber was similar to that of the lion; 
1 am_ resolved to march against Portau- 
Crimes (Port-au-Prince), and reduce those 
rebels to subjection. 1 have too long restrain- 
ed the ardour of my brave soldiers; but, in 
so doings did I not afford ample time to those 
rebels to see into their errors? I should stand 
culpable to my people, to my army, and to 
myself, were 1 longer to delay in reducing 
to obedience those distriets yet disgraced by 
the spirit of rebellion, 

*s General officers, subalterns, and sol- 
diers ! brave and intrepid conquerors, where- 
ver your foes have shewn themselves, interior 
or exterior, —you who have so often beheld, 
at your approach, the flight of those hostiic 
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bands blinded by the spirit of rebellion, you 
are still the men whom 1 have led to victory 
you shall again shew yourself worthy of 
its favours! This is the moment to conquer 
an internal peace, and thereby fulfil a part 
of your glorious toils! There will then -re- 
main but ove great fami/y, whose only duty 
will be to stand ready to repulse any toe who 
should make any attempt upon its ‘existence. 
There cannot exist any balancing power in 
Hayti. The same protective taws must pervade 
the whole territory.” 


_ PERSIA. 

Country surveyed : Panoramic Views.— 
Mr. Price, a geutleman attached to the 
Persian embassy, has made drawings on the 
spot, of every town, village, castle, ruin, 
mountain of note, &c. during the whole 
route from the Persian Gulf to Tehran, the 
Persian capital. He has made panoramic views 
of Shiras, Persepolis, Isphahan, Kashan, 
Kom, and Telian ;, giving the costumes of 
the people, &c. so that on his return to 
England thie public may expect to be gratifi 
with the fruits of his labour through this ex- 
tensive and interesting tract of country, his 
therto so little known in Europe. 


SPAIN. 


British Donations to a People intent on 
Lite: ty.—Cadiz, May The Regent of 
Britain, the Parliament, and the British 
nation, have always been uniform, not only 
in 1egarding the cause of Spain as just, but 
also as their own, and deserving of the 

reatest efforts and sacrifices on their part. 
That generous people and government have 


| recently determiued to assist us with clothing, 


arms, and accoutrements for 100,000 Spa- 
niards. Among other articles are shirts, 
shoes, and stockings, éach 200,000 ; 100,000 
jackets, of blue cloth; pamtaloons, ditto; 
100,000 eanvas and pantaloons, 
ditto; boots and knapsacks, each 100,000; 
95,000 muskets, 3000 pair of pistols, 3000 
earabines, 14,500,000 ball cartridges, 550,000 
flints, 7,729 casks of gunpowder, 23 94+ 
pounders, 20 6-pounders, 20 howitzers, 
22,690 cannon balls, 1200 grenades, &c. 


TURKEY. 


Weehabees victorious, — Constantinople, 
April 1. Letters from Smyrna confitm the 
news of the defeat of Jussuff Pacha, by the 
Weehabees. He lost near Medina some 
thousands of men, and retired in disorder to the 
banks of the Red Sea, where he is waiting 
for reinforcements. 

Mahometan Pilgrimage terminated in a 
British Ship.—The Druid frigate, Captain 
Searle, has sailed from Alexandria for Tan- 
giers, conveying to the latter place the em- 
peror of Moroeco’s son, who has performed 
the pilgrimage ta Mecca, 
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OBSERVANDA INTERNA. 
State of His Mojesty's Health.—On Sun- 
day the following bulletin was shewn at St. 
James's palace :— 
‘© Windsor Castle, May 30. 
“* His Majesty continues nearly in the 
same state as the last monthly report.” 
Instaliaiion of the Knights of the Bath.— 
The Installation of the Knighns lately added 
to the Order of the Bath, took place Monday, 
June J, in the usual form. Early in the morn- 
ing several troops of the Horse Guards were 
posted in detachments in the avennes leading 
to Westminster Abbey. Parties of the Foot 
Guards were posted within the Abbey, and 
every preparation suited to the occasion was 
matie. At about ten o'clock the persons 
connected with the ceremony met in the 
Honse of Lords, and at eleven the procession 
commenced in the following order : 
, Six Ushers, with wands. 

The druins of his Majesty’s household. 
The Serjeant Trumpeter, with his mace. 
Squires of the Knights elect. 
Knights elect, and the Proxies of those who 
~ were absent ; wearing the surcoat and girt, 

with the sword of the Order; carrying the 
mantle on the right arm, and bareheaded. 
The Squires of the Knights’ Companiouas, | 
: wearing black velvet caps. 
The Knights’ in their full 
costume. 
The Duke of York, as Grand Master, attend- 


—ed by his Aides-de-camp, in full uniform. | 
The Pursuivants and Javelin Mea, closing | 
the Procession. 
_ The procession moved under a temporary | 
boarded covering from the Prince's chamber | 
to the south-east door of the Abbey, passed 
down the aisle, crossed by the west-end, and 
then turned through the great transept of the 
Abbey to Heury the Seveuth’s chapel, where 
the ceremony was gone through 1n the usual 
manner. 

' When the procession reached the chapel, 
the Knights took their seats iu their respec- 
tive stalls, and under their banners; the 
Proxies and Esquires in their proper places. 
They made profound obeisances to the throne 
or stall set apart for the Sovereign, and whicli 
(the Pringe Regent having declined honouring 
the ceremonial with his presenc:) was of 
course vacant. Close to it was the stall of 
his Royal Highaess the Duke of York, who, 
as Acting Grand Master, presided on the 
occasion. ‘The ecereniony finished, the pro- 
cession returned in‘the same order in which 
they had approached the Abbey. 

The Duchess of York sat in a temporary 
box, over the Dean's seat, at the entrance 
into the chapel, which, together with the 
Abbey, was exceeding! y crowded ‘with ladies 
of distinction. 


Temporary ranges of seats had been erected 
among the mouuments, and they were filled 
with handsome and weil-dres: -d females. At 
the west-end of the nave, and at the back of 
the organ, two galleries were erected for the 
friends of the Dean and Chapter, and fer 
ladies of distinction. ‘This appeared, from 
very intelligible reasons, the most striking, 
as it was certainly the most attractive part of 
the exhibition. The ranges of animated and 
graceful women among the tombs and tro- 
phies of other generations,—the living lovely 
among the mighty dead, offered a striking 
subject to the painter or the poet, wholly 
different from the obsolete finery of the pre- 
cession of ‘* Squires and Pursuivants aud 
Knights at Arms.” 

At the close of the ceremony, the proces- 
sion returned in the same order as before, 
the newly created knights wearing their hate 
and plumes. 

The Order of the Bath is now extended ta 
Jifty knights, including the Sovereign and 
the Grand Master. The number installed 
was /wenly-Lhree :— 

Right Hon. Sir Arthur Paget ; the Earl of 
Wellington ; Hon. Sir Geo. James Ludlow ; 
Sir Sam. Hood, Bart. ; Earl of Northesk ; 
Sir Richard John Stvachan, Bart.; Hon. 
Sir A, Forrester Cochrane ; Sir John Stuart, 
Count of Maida; Sir Philip Francis; Sir G. 
Hilaro Barlow, Bast. ; Viscount Straneford ; 
Sir Richard Goodwin Keats; Sir George 
Beckwith; Sir David Baird; Hon, Sir Joha 
Hope ; Sir Brent Spencer ; Lord Cochrane ; 
Sir John Cope Sherbrooke ; Sir Wa. Care 
Beresford ; Lieut. General Rowland Hill ; 
Major General Sit Sam. Auchmuty ; Right 
Hon. Hen. Wellesley, Ambassador in Spain. 

The newly-installed Knights of the Bath 
have determined to apprapriate the sam usu- 
ally spent upon such occasions, in festiyities, 
to public charity. 

Courts-Mariial.— A circular letter fiom 
the War-Office, dated the 25th of March, 
has been addressed to the colonels command- 
ing regiments, in which they are apprised, 
“© that his Royal Highness the Prince Regent 
has deemed it expedient to revert to the cus- 
tom, heretofore in use, of entrusting to the 
colonel or commanding officer of om regi- 
ment a warrant, empowering him to hold in 


ihe regiment under his command, and ¢om- 


posed exclusively of the officers belonging to 
it, general courts-marual, for the investigas 
tion and punishment of offences, which, 
though they do not fall under the description 
of small offences, and consequently of offen- 
ces cognizable by a regimental court-martial, 
are not, however, from their natare, of 
sufficient gravity of importance, to require 
the investigation of a general court-martial, 
composed of officers of other corps.” 

A circular letter, which aecompanies the 
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preceding document, contains the following 
recommendations on the subject of the pre- 
weniion of mililary offences :— 

** The commander-in-chief has command- 
ed me to take this opportunity of stating, 
that there is no point oa which nis Royal 
Highness is more decided in his opinion than 
that when officers are earnest and zealous in 
the discharge of their duty, and competent 
to their respective stations, a frequent recur- 
yence to punishment will not be necessary. 

The commander-in-chief is confident, 
the officers of the army are universally actu- 
ated by a spirit of justice, and impressed 
with those sentiments of kindness and regard 
towards their men, which they on so many 
occasions have proved themselves to deserve : 
but his Royal Highness has reason to appre- 
hend, that in many instances, sufficient at- 
tention has not been paid to the prevention 
of crimes. The timely interference of the 
officer, his personal intercourse and acquain- 
tance with his men (which are sure to be 
repaid by the soldiers’ confidence and attach- 
ment) and above cll, his personal example, 
are the only efficacious means of preventing 
military offences; and the commander-in- 
chief has no hesitation in declaring, that the 
maintenance of strict discipline, without se- 
verity of punishment, aud the support and 
encouragement of an ardent and military 

irit, in a corps without licentiousness, are 
the criterions by which his Royal Highness 
will be very much guided, in forming his 
yp of the talents, abilities, and merits 
of the officers to whom the command of the 
different regiments and corps of the army are 
coufided.” 

Liberty of Worship.—Return to an Order 
of the House of Commons :— 

General Order. 
«* Horse Guards, July 5, 18:1. 

«¢ In consequence of the operation of the 
Act, for allowing the mutual interchange of 
the British and Irish militias, his Royal 
Highness the commander-in-chief is pleased 
to direct, that the commanding officers of 
regiments shall be particularly attentive, that 
no soldier, professing the Roman Catholic 
religion, shall be subject to any punishinent 
for not attending the divine worship of the 
ehurch of England: and that every such 
soldier shall be at full liberty to attend the 
worship of Almighty God, according to the 
forms prescribed by his religion, when mili- 
tary duty does not interfere.” 

Fire in Plymouth Dock-yard.—A fire, 
was first discovered on the morning of 
Monday, June 8, letween three and 


four o'clock, in the eastern rope honse of. 


Plymouth dock-yard ; and apparently, to 
those who first discovered it, burst forth in 
several places at the same tine. An alarm 
was imstantly given by the fring of the sen- 
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tinels on duty in the yard, and on board the 
Salvador del Mundo guard-ship, in Hamoaze, 
when every assistance was rendered as early 
as possible; but before any effectual force 
could be brought to operate, the flames had 
made considerable progress, and burat with 
incredible fury; and, notwithstanding the 
good supply of water, and the exertions used 
at the engines, the fire was not subdued until 
seven o'clock. Fortunately, there were searces 
ly aay stores in the building, but the ma- 
chinery therein has been mostly destroyed or 
materially injured. ‘The building is upwards 
of 1400 feet in length, and the fire having 
broke out about the centre, it was found ne- 
cessary, in order to preserve auy part of it, to 
cut off as much as possible at each extremity, 
whereby about 400 feet of the premis¢s were 
saved. No lives were lost on this occasion, 
though some of the persons actively employed 
received injury. 

The house in which the fire commenced is 
consumed; fortunately the cables, on their 
being manufactured, are invariably removed 
to another place; which prevented any of 
these valuable articles froin being destroyed, 
The loss sustained by the public on this occas 
sion, it is supposed, will not exceed £12,000, 

Spanish National Commemvoration.—Satur- 
day, the 30th of May, being St. Ferdinand’s 
day, (the patron of Spain,) and the anni- 
versary of the unfortunate Ferdinand Vilth, 
his Excellency the Conde de Fernan Nunez, 
Duke of Monteilano, Spanisu Ambassador 
at this Court, the gentlemen of the Legation 
and the Consulate, with other Spanish gene 
tlemen of distinction, in their respective uni- 
forms, attended High Mass in the Royal 
Spanish Chapel, according to the custom of 
their country. His Excellency afterwards 
gave an entertainment to the same gentlemen, 
at his house in Spring Gardens, in celebra- 
tion of the day. The Duke Del Infantado, 
though on the point of departure for Ports. 
mouth, was present at this emertainment, 
which was conducted with the greatest dig- 
nity, and in a manner becoming the circume. 
stances in which the Spanish nation and itt 
unfortunate Sovereign are placed. The Dake 
De] Infantado gave the health of Kiag Fer- 
dinand VII. which was drank standing, with 
a decorous silence suitable to the cccasion. 
In a moment, the enthusiasm of a'l present 
was strongly excited, and their cheeks were 
moistened with a tear on the recollection of 
his unhappy fate. The Duke himself, who 
wasone of tie most intimate personal friends of 
the King, and is now President of the Coun- 
cil of Regency of Spain, was peculiarly af. 
fected on this occasion, The Duke's healih 
was next proposed by the Conde de Fernan 
Nunez, his able successor in the embassy. 
Among other toasts were—‘* The generous 
ally of Spain, George IL. and his recovery.” 
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The Prince Regent.’""—** Success to the 
Regency of Spain, in union with Great 
Britain.’ — ‘Phe union of Russia with the 
Powers at war against the Tyrant of the Con- 
tinent,” Xe, 
The Loan.—The amount of the loan for 
this year is twenty-two millions and a half. 
£15,650,000 England 
4,350,000 Ireland 
2,500,000 East-India Company 
£22,500,000 
It was asked whether the sum of 1,800,000]. 
usually given to the public companies might 
not be dispensed with, 1t being found very 
Inconvenient to the contractors, the whole of 
that sum being forced at once into the mar- 
ket: but as ithas been usual to distribute to 


East-India Company .. 

Trinity House. 

Trish 
Royal Exchange. ......27...+«...200,000 
London 
South Sea Company ...24.........200,000 
Mr. Hase 100,000 
176 £1,800,000 


Will of the late Mr. Perceval.—The will 
was written about four years ago, on a half 
sheet of papers in Mr. Perceval’s own hand 


writing ¥ithout much preamble, Mr. 
Perceval bequeaths to Mrs.» Perceval, all his 
freeholds, copyholds, and other estates, in 
reversion, expectancy, or remainder.” Mrs. 
Perceval is left sole executrix ; and the only 
atipulation respecting her is, that in case she 
marries again, Lord Arden is appointed joint 
guardian. Oa the back of the will is written, 
** de'ivered a copy of this to Jane, Ist April, 
181g.” Jaue is the christian name of Mrs. 
Rerceval. 

The extraordinary account at Bridekirk, 
inserted in our last, stating thata report of 
the death of Mr. Perceval had been circulated 
at that place 24 hours before the event hap- 
pened, copied from the Dumfries and Gallo- 
way Courier, has been contradicted by the 
same paper. In consequence of an investi- 
gation by the sheriff, the report appears to 
have arisen in mistake, and probably from 
the murder of one of the master manufactur- 
ers in England during the late riots. 

The inhabitants of Northampton have hung 
with black the church of All Saints, and 
voted a monument to be erected within it to 
the memory of Mr. Perceval 

Colliery blown up.—Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 


May 26. Yesterday, one of the most terrible 
accidents on record, in the history of col» 
lieries, took place at Felling, near Gatesaead, 
Durham, in the mine belonging to C. J. 
Brandling, Esq. member for this place, 
which was the admiration of the district for 
the ventilation and arrangements. Nearly 
the whole of the workmen were below, the 
second set having gone down before the first 
came up, when a double blast of hydrogen. 
gas took place, and set the mine on fire, 
forcing up such a volume of smoke as dar 
kened the air to a considerable distance, and 
scattered an immense quantity of small coal, 
from the upper shaft. In the calamity, 93 
men and boys perished : the remains of 86 of 
whom are still in the mine, which continues 
unapproachable. Meetings are to be called 
at Neweastle, and the neighbourhood, to 
raise subscriptions for the widows and orphans 
of the sufferers. 

Criminal negligence: Accident.—A boy 
of fourteen, named Jobo Wright, was lately 
killed at Great Gonerby, Lincolnshire, im 
consequence of his frock getting entangled in 
the tumbling shaft of a threshing machine, 
The jury, at the recommendation of the coe 
roner, in consequence of the frequent oceur- 
rence of these accidents, and the trifling ex- 
pence necessary to prevent thei, iaid a fine 
of £20 on the owners of the machine and 
horses, in the nature of a deodand. 

Chester Rioters. —Of sixteen capitally cone 
victed, five have been Jeft for execution, viz. 
Richard Lowndes, for extorting money; Joe 
seph Thompson, for stealing plate; William 
Greenhovgh, for stealing flour; 
emples, for stealing spoons; and John 
Heywood, for destroying machinery. 

Lancaster Assizes.—Twelve prisoners were 
put to the bar, charged with aiding and con- 
senting to the admiuistering of an unlawful 
oath to Holland Bowden, a serjeant in the 
Bolton regiment of Lancashire Local Militia. 
"Their trial lasted till near seven o'clock, when 
the jury resired for above half an hour, and 
brought in verdict of Guilty, against 
Christopher Medealf, Jas. Brierly, Henry 
Thwaite, Thos. Pickup, John Hurst, Sa- 
mucl Radcliffe, who was acquitted the day 
before of setting fire to the factory at West 
Houghton, and Joseph Greenhaigh. Hurst 
was the person who went by the appeliation 
of Gen. Ludd. 

Thursday, 6 o'clock, p. m.—John How- 
arth, John Lee, and Thomas Hoyle, have 
been this day found guiliy of rioting, and 
stealing provisions out of a shop in Deans- 
gate, Manchester. 

Fine inflicted.—A tradesman at Notting- 
ham was lately convicted in the mitigated pes 
naly of 40s. for having negiccied to appear 
and keep watch in that town, pursuant te 
the late act, 
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Selling a Wife.—A well dressed woman 
was latcly sold in Smithfield, with a halter 
rounc her neck, to a decent looking man, 
who gave eight shillings for the Lady, and 
paid the salesman seven shillings. An im- 
mense crowd witnessed the scene. The wo- 
man declared it was the happiest moment of 
her life: and the purchaser said that he would 
not take ten pounds for his bargain! 
~ Daniel Redesh sold his wife in Sheffield 
market-place lately, for sixpence, and actually 
delivered her to the purchaser in a halter, 
which cost ninepence. 

Possibly it may be thought rather imperti- 

nent, by the gentlemen and ladies implicated 
in these transactions, (which are usually the 
consequences of mutual agreement, and mu- 
tual convenience) to enquire by what law 
this divorce, a mensé et tho 0, and moreover, 
a vinculo matrimonio takes place in this sum- 
mary and unexpensive manner? and whether 
the ceremony is equally efficacious supposing 
the lady to be ‘ well-dressed.” How far 
does custom warrant the proceeding? And 
supposing there should be children by the 
purchaser, to whom do they belons? More- 
over, has he not alsoa right to seil what he 
bought? What is the efficacy of the halter 
(always indispensable) in this case? and is 
not the whole, one of John Bull's barbarisms? 
What can foreigners think of it? &c. &c. 
_ Benevolent Atiention. —The Directors of 
the East-India Company are said to have 
taken (wo hundred of the most necessitous of 
the weavers of Spitalfields, and its neigh- 
bouthood, inte their employ as supernunie- 
yary labourers. “Those with the largest fami- 
lies have been selected; so that this benevo- 
lent measure has aflorded immediate support 
to above one thousand distressed individuals 
in that quarter. 

Agricullural Improvement: Inclosure of 

Waste —The Board of Agriculture has una- 
nimously adopted a petition to both Houses of 
Parliament, prepared by the right hon. Sir 
John Sinclair, Bart. their president, praying 
that a bill for a general inclosure of waste 
Jands throughout Fngland, might pass into a 
law, as the hesi means of increasing the 
guantity of bread corn. 

New Alms Houses.—The new alms houses 
ja Gravel Lane, Southwark, buiit by the 
Rev. Rowland Hill, for 24 poor aged widows 
belonging to Surrey Chapel, were opened for 
their reception, when a platform was erected 
in front of the houses, from which the 
reverend gentleman preached in the open air 
to not less than 3,000 persons. 

. Antiquities.—Lately a number of antiqua- 
ries attended the opening of several barrows, 
situated about a mile to the eastward of the 
village of Rottingdean. A number of urns 
were found, containing bones, supposed to 
be those of Roman soldiers who had fallen 
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in battle about 2,000 years ago; but no coins 
were discovered, 


Billiomania.—At no time did the Biblie- 
mania rage with more violence than at pres 
sent. At the Duke of Roxburghe’s sale, a 
collection of two-peuny portraits of criminals, 
and other remarkable characters, chiefly of 
persons tried at the Old Batley, so{d for £94. 
10s. —The Boke of Saint Albans, printed 
(486, £147.—The Mirrour of the World, 
Caxton, 1480, £351. 15s.—The Kaliidave 
of the Shippers, 1503, £180 —The last lit. 
tle volume was bought for the Duke by Mr. 
Nicol for two guineas. 

A collection of halfpenny ballads and gar- 
lands, pasted, in 3 vols, sold for £478. 15s. ! 

A set of the Sessions’ Papers, from 1690 to 
1803, sold for £378. 

One day’s sale of the library, produced 
above £2,800. The books were early. and 
scarce editions of English poetry, 

Wednesday, Jane 17, was quite an epoch 
in bookselling; for at no time, and in no 
country, did books bring the prices at which 
they were knocked down by Mr. Evans at 
Roxburghe House. To enumerate all the 
rarities sold would exceed the limits that we 
can spare for the article; but we shail extract 
from the catalogue (in Mr. Nicol's own 
words) the titles of a few of the lots, and 
add the prices at which they sold. 


ROMANCES. 


No, 6292. Ii Decamerone di Boccaccio, 
fol. M. C. Edit. Prim, Venet: Valdarfer, 
1471. 

Of the extreme scarcity of this celebrated 
edition of the Decameron, it will perhaps be 
suiligient to say, that no other perfect copy is 
yet known to exist, after all the fruitless re- 
searches of more than 300 years. 

It was bought by the Marquis of Bland- 
ford, atter a long contest with Earl Spencer, 
for £2,260; being the largest sum ever given 
for a single volume. 

No. 6,348. The Boke of the Fayt of 
Armes and of Chyvalrye. fol. blue Turkey, 
gilt leaves, very rare. Caxton, 1479. F 

Bought by Mr. Nornaville for £336. 

No. 6,349. ‘The veray trew History of 
the valiaut Knight Jason. fol. Russia, An- 
dgwarpe by Gerard Leea, 1492. 

Of this very rare edition no other copy is 
known. Bought by the Duke of Devonshire 
for £94. 10s. 

No. 6,350. The Recuyeil of the Histories 
of Troye, by Raoule le Fevie, translated and 
printed by William Caxton, fol. B. M. 
Colen, 1473. 

This matchless copy of the first book print- 
ed in the English Language, belonged to 
Elizabeth Gray, Queen of Edward IV. 

Bought by, the Duke of Devonshire fox 
£1,000. 103. 
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€¢ Noble Appolyn, King of Thyre, to. 
M. G. L. ve vats W. de Warde. 1519. 

Bought by Mr. Nornaville, for £115. 10s. 

No. 6,360. The History of Blanchardyn, 
and the Princes Eglantyne. fol. red Mor. 
Caxton. 

Of this book there is no other copy known 
toexist. Unfortunately, imperfect at the end. 
Bought by Earl Spencer for €215. 15s. 

No. 6,361. The right pleasaunt and good- 
lie Historye of the Four Sonnes of Aimon, 
fol. red Mor. Caxton, 1554. 

Bought by Mr. Heber for £55. 

No. 6,376. The Lyfe of Vergilius, with 
wood-culs, rare, 4to. 

Bought by Marq. of Blandford for £54.12s. 

No. 6,377. The Storye of Frederyke of 
Jennen, with wood-cuts, 1518. 

Bought by Mr. Triphook for £65. 2s. 

No. 6,378. The Sasey of Mary of Ne- 
megen, with wood-cuts, 1518. 

ught by Mr. Triphook for £67. 

The day's sale amounted to £5,035. 7s. 

It will be curious to learn what these books 
originally cost the noble duke; and we trust 
Mr. Nicol will publish a priced catalogue 
with a detail of the formation of the library. 

Books to the amount of £40,000 have 
been sold auction within the last two 
months—to which those now on sale will 
add 25 or £30,000 more. 

The young Duke of Devonshire has also 
bought the Count Maccarthy’s splendid libra- 
ry, in one lot, for 25,000 guineas. 

*,° The following we extract as a specimen 
of the spirited exertions in agriculture, which 
do so much honour to our day, and produce 
so great advantage to our country. It will 
be remembered, that they are not prizes pro- 

osed by government, but the free and vo- 
teeter donations of independent country gen- 
tlemen. The attention to the condition of 
cottagers, the allowance of small portions of 
land, the industry of the cottager himself, 
are contemplated by us, as very pleasing 
features in these proposals. The whole 
breathes a spirit of patriotism combined with 
truly honourable emulation. 
Cambridgeshire Agricultural Society Pre- 
miums. s. d 
To the Labourer in Husbandry who 

shall have brought up, or be then 

bringing up, the largest family — 

with the least parochial assistance 3 3 
Tothe next largest family 2 
To the next ditto. ! 

‘To the Male Servant in Husbandry 

who shall have resided tne greatest 

number of years in the same ser- 

vice, or on the same farm, with 

persons not members of this So- 

ciety 2 2 0 


Vou XI. (Lit. Pan, June, 1812. | 


To the next longest ditto. 

To the Land-owner who shail have 
laid the greatest quantity of land 
in lots, of not less than one rood 
in each lot, to cottage-houses, 
and furnished the cottager with 
young apple trees, a piece of plate 

To the Cottager who shall, befure 
the Annual Meeting in July next, 
have planted and maintained the 
best quick fences round such lots, 
and shall have well and sufficient- 
ly planted and protected suclt 
trees, and having the land in the 
best general state of cultivation... 3 

To the next best 


1 

For the best Bull exhibited, having 
been in possession of the ownse 
not less than six months, a piece 
of plate, value 

For the best Bull bred in the conn- 
ty, two years old and upwards... 3 

For the best Milch Cow exhibited, 
having been in the possession of 
the owner not less than six 
months, a piece of plate, value... 5 

For the best Milch Cow, bred in 
the county 

For the best three-year old short- 
wooll’d Ram, a piece of plate 5 

For the best three-year old long- 
wooll'd Ram, a piece of plate 5 

For the best pen of three short- 
wooll'd Fat Wethers, a piece of 

The same premiums for pens of 
long-wooll’d Fat Wethers. 

For the best pen of three short- 
wooll’d Ewes, a piece of plate 5 

The same premiams for pens of 
long-wooll’d Ewes. 

For the best pen of three short- 
wooll'd Theaves, a piece of plate 5 

The same premiums for pens of 
long-wooll’d Theaves. 

For the best Boar 

For the best Cart-Stallion, having 
been in the possession of the 
owner, and used in the county 
not less than twelve months, a 
picce of plate, value. 


The President of the Society offers a pre- 
mium of #£’10 for the best cultivated of 
Fioiin Grass, and a premium of £5 for the 
next best acre. This grass, properly colti- 
vated, appears likely to be of great advantage 
in affording winter food of the best quality 
for cattle, and particularly Milch Cows—an 
experiment upon a small scale has been made 
at Wimpole Farm, where the mode of plant. 
ing the grass may be seen on appligation w 
Mr. R. Elliston, the bailiff. 
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DESCRIPTION 
OF THE CHURCH OF EAST WILTON, 
GIFT OF EARL OF AYLESBURY. 


The parish church of East Wilton, an ex- 
tensive village, on the banks of the Yore or 
Eure, in the North Riding of Yorkshire, 
was an ancient structure of mean archiiec- 
ture, in an extreme state of dilapidation, aud 
ina situation, in every respect, inconvenient 
to the parishioners, and there was no ajpro- | 
priate residence for the Vicar. ‘To obviate | 
these defects, the Earl of Aylesbury, the ime 
propriator and proprietor of the whole parish, | 


and of large estates in the neighbourhood, | 


mote a train of pious meditations and reflec - 
tions, and perhaps suggest new imagery to 
o me unborn elegiac bard. 

In the parish of East Wilton, and at two 
miles distance from the church, are thé re- 
mains of the once magnificent abbey of Yore- 
vale (now usually written Jerveaux), found. 
ed in the year 1141, by some Cistertian 
monks, from the more ancient foundation of 
that order at Rivaulx. 

They had been buried under their own 
fragments ever since the dissolution of the 
abbey, till a few years since, when Lord 
Aylesbury, at a considerable expense, had 
them cleared and opened, and discovered the 
areas of church, chapter house, clois- 
ters, &c. &c. The former was paved with 
beautifal gidxed tiles, of edats of arms, rich 


has lately buili his tenants a new church, of | 
simple, elegant and just proportions in the | —— other fancy designs, ia very vivid 


Gothic style, in a more central position, and | 


commanding as beautiful a prospect as can 
well be imagined. 

Its dimensions are 80 fect in lengih, by 
45 in width, and 21 feet in height, includ. 
ing the chancel, with a vestry and a charn:i- 
house; a nave and iwo aisles. ‘The tower is 


28 feet square ana 61 feet high, to which his | 


lordship has added a parish clock and six 
bells. 

It contains upwards of 50 pews (well paint- 
ed in imitation of oak) and a gallery for sin- 
gers. Thealtar table is on an elevation of 
two steps, and with the pulpit is covered with 
plain dark blue cloth. A statute acre of 
ground was also given to the parish for ever, 
by nis lordship, for a church-yard, including 
the scite of the building. 

The design was executed by Mr. Thomas 
Hake Seward, of Craven-street, London, and 
the materials were brought from a quarry of 
beautiful grey stone, about halfa mile distant 
from the village. His lordship has also built 
at his own expense, a neat vicarage house and 
offices, contiguous to the church-yard, and 
in exchange for the whole glebe of eight 
acres, has given an equal quantity of very 
fine land adjoining to the premises, and in- 


creased the value of the living by a donation { 


of £700, in aid of sums advanced by the 
governors of Queen Ann’s bounty. 


The scite of the old church-yard has been 
carefully and religiously preserved, with all 
the reverence arid spect, due to the memory 
of the village forefatiiers 
been strengthened and completed; the rub- 
bish of the dilapidated chuic has been te- 
moved, but the seattered toms and grave- 
siones remain in their places, and the inter- 
vals are filled np, by a plantation, which wil] 


in future time, cast a more religious awe 
ever the hallowed spot, and must ever pro- 


The walls have 


| These roins, thougl of less picturesque 
| beauty than those of the parent and sister 

foundations of Rivaulx and Fountains, give 
| a very complete idea of the proportions and 

relative positions of the various parts of a 
monastic edifice, ard a strict injunction is 
laid, that no further depredations shall be 
made on the fragments of capitals, sepulchral 
monuments, &c., which stil remain a rich 
mine for the amusement and edification of 
the historian and the antiquary. 

This noble work was undertaken immedi- 
ately after the celebration of the Jubilee, 
which commemorated the commencement of 
the 50th year of the reign of our most be- 
loved Sovereign, as is recorded by a neat ins 
| scription, over the west door of the church, 
as follows :— 

In the Year of our Lord 
One Thousand Eight Hundred and Nine, 
When the People of the United Empire, 
Grateful for the Security and Happiness 
Enjoyed under the mild and just Government 
Of their Virtuous and Pious Monarch, 
Returned Sclemu and Public Thanks to 
ALMIGHTY GOD, 

That by the protection of Divine Providence, 
His Majesty, Grorcs rue Tarr, 
Had been preserved to enter on 
The Fiftieth Year of his Reign. 

The Right Hon. Thomas Bruce Brudenell Bruce, 
of Aylesbury, 

In Commemoration of that Event 
First designed, 

And thence cariied into Effet, 
The Building of this 
Church, 
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PARLIAMENTARY HISTORY. 
Cuar. Vi—Orders in Council, 


House of Commons, March 4. 


Mr. Brougham introduced this subjec:, by so- 
liciting the indulgence of the house. He then 
described the varieties of objections made to the 
repeal of these Orders ; but entreated that they 
would so far give way, as to allow of going intoa 
committee on the subject. To enquire whether 
these Orders had been injurious or beneficial to 
ourselves, whether they had counteracted or ase 
sisted the policy of the enemy. The object of 
those Orders was retaliation on the enemy; but 
Buonaparte cares nothing though commerce pe- 
rish throughout his dominions. The inhabitants 
of Bourdeaux represented their distresses to go- 
vernment ; but in vain: Hamburgh poured com- 
plaints into the ear of the French emperor, to no 
purpose. The Fresch ministers declaim on the 
alvantages of agriculture: Talleyrand has pub- 
lished a book decrying commerce: stern and 
merciless policy! If commerce be proscribed in 
France, so will it be wherever her influence ex- 
tends. What then ought to be our system, in 
opposition to this ?—to foster and cherish our own 
commerce, by means of neutrals; by means ofa 
people, separated from Buonaparte by an ocean to 
him impassable; speaking the same language as 
ourselves. It is lamentable to sce in our policy 
the reverse of this. Let us attend to the effects of 
this misguided policy. In 1809 the exports and 
imports fell short of the preceding year 15 mil- 
lions—the Orders were therefore modified; or 
rather rescinded. The limits within which these 
Orders were aetive was northward to the river Ems, 
and southward to Orbitello. In 1810 between 
nine and ten millions of British property were 
confiscated to the profit of the French treasury. 
Tiis was the secret of Buonaparte’s relaxations. 
In 1816 he begins his burning system. Can we 
then expect to move him by commercial distress ? 
In the mean while look at our own bankruptcies : 
the poor of Liverpool are increased in a few weeks 
to 16 or 17,000, Last year produced 2,600 com- 
mercial failures. Look on our jails filled with 
debtors, The falling off in British manufactures 
is 1g or 15 millions compared with 1807, our 
worst year. In 1810 there came from America 
five millions more than in 1807; there was im- 
perted from Europe more than 20 millions, The 
custom-house accounts are incorrect; they must 
not be trusted to. Goods are entered to the va.ue 
of £100, when they are not worth £10. In 
1807, the number of licences was 1,600 ; in 1810 
it was 18,000. This relaxation cuts up the sys- 
tem itself. The Danes, the Swedes, the Norwe- 
gians carry on trade with France by our licences. 
‘The consequence is that'in 1810 there was'a great 
increase of forcign seamen ; and of foreign ships 
to the amount of 1,000,000 tons. No wonder 
the ship-owners of Hull and Shields complain: 
Comparing 1809 with 1806, the decrease is one 


half, The trade of this country is now not car- ’ 


tied on by merchants but by the Board of Trade ¢ 
I tremble for the success of these new merchants. 
A licence was lately issued, by error itis sai’, for 
which a merchant would have given £15,¢00. 


The licences encourage furgery. Several sets of 
papers are used ; all forgery from beginning to 
end. If the ship happened to clear from Lon- 
don, it was said to clear from Rotterdam, and 
the proper description was made out, as nearly as 
possible, in the hand-writing of the custom-house 
officer at Rotterdam, and countersigned by the 
Duke of Cadore, or perhaps, as 1 happened to 
see the other day, by Napoleon himself. Not 
only were the names forged, but the seal was 
also forged. A regular set of letters was also 
forged, containing a good deal of anecdote, and 
a good deal of such news from Rotterdam as 
might be supposed to be interesting to mercantile 
people, and a letter from a merchant in Rotter- 
dam to the ship owner, This is what is meant 
by the general expression of the licences—** Note 
withstanding all the documents which accompa- 
ny the ship and cargo may represent the same.” 
—Yet the captain of the ship is obliged to swear 
to every one of the documents, in words, as aw- 
ful as it was possible to conceive, that all these 
letters are genuine. Every sort of interrogatory 
is put tothe captain and the whole crew. A 
letter'of a most curious description has been put 
into my hands, written to an American merchant, 
of the highest respectability. It is written by a 
professional man, not that he is either a lawyer, 
a physician, or adivine, for he would be a dis- 
grace to either of them; but he is a man who 
has made the forgery of ships papers a regular 
and organized trade. I shall omit the names of 
the parties. 
** Liverpool, 

«© Gentlemen—We take the liberty herewith 
to inform you, that we have established ourselves 
in this town, for the sole purpose of making 
simulated papers, which we are enabled to do in 
a way which will give ample satisfaction to our 
employers, not only being in possession of the 
original documents of the ships’ papers, and clear- 
ances to various ports, a list of which we annex, 
but our Mr.G— B—* having worked with his 
brother, Mr. J— B—,* in the same line, for the 
last two years, and understanding all the neces- 
sary languages. ‘ 

** Of any changes that may occur in the dif- 
ferent places on the Continent, we are careful to 
have the earliest information, not only from our 
own connections, but from Mr, Jo B—, who 
has proffered his assistance in every way, and 
who has for some time past made simulated pa j 
pers for Messrs. B— and P— of this town, to 
whom we beg leave to refer you for further in- 
formation. We remain,” &c. 

Then follows a long list of about twenty places 
from and to which they can orge papers, having 
all the clearances ready by them. ts uo: this a 
trade most degrading ? Is there not cause for 
enyuiry under these circumstances ? Isay. too, 
contiliaie the American.. | would net lower our 
tone because England is distressed ; but let us 
not be falsely proud and weakly timid. The ho- 
nourabie member concluded by moving, * That 
a select committee be appointed for the purpose 
of taking iuto consideration the preseut state o 


* We believe we are correct in filling up these 
blanks—Mr. George James Bran- 
ston. ——Ed, 
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the commerce and manufactures of the country, 
particularly with :efercnce to the Orders in Coun- 
cil and the license trade.” 

Mr. Rose was not disposed to deny the dis- 
tressed state of many manufacturers, The trade 
of Birmingham, depended in great measure on 
that to the United S:ates. But he could nor ad- 
mit that the accounts furnished by Mr. Irving of 
the custom-tiouse were not accurate. Those ac- 
counts gave the most correct ideas of the coni- 
parative trade of the country. In 1807, the year 
of the promulgation of the Orders, the amount 
was £34,500,000 ; in 1809 it rose to no less than 
50,000,000. In 1811 it fel. to 45,000,000. 
The seizures made by Buonaparte were in the 
Baltic, to which the Orders in Council do not ex- 
tend. In 1807 the exports to the whole of 
America and the West-Indies were 14,800,000 , 
in 1809 they rose to 19,200,000, notwithstanding 
the nov-intercourse act of America; and in 1810 
they were 20,400,000—a gradual ai gmenration 
of nearly 6,000,000. That the shipping interest 
ot Great Britain had suffered could not be proved ; 
the documents on the table shewed 

Tors. 

In 1807 the amount of tonnage was 1,436,000 

1808 1,311,000 
1809 1,539,000 
1810 1,609,000 
Thus it clearly was shewn, that from the year 
1807, when the orders in council were issued, the 
value of shipping had increased nearly 200,000 
tons, and the number of seamen, which was in 
that year only 98,000, had augmented to 120,000, 
Should we allow our manufactures to rot in our 
-warchouses, or to be exported by neutrals? for 
that neutral vessels bad increased, was uradenia- 
ble : but ali British shipping was employed ; not 
a ship was disengaged, even at Hull. ‘fransport- 
freights had advanced from 20s. to 25s. The 
_conduct of this country had been singularly for- 
bearing and kind towards America: that of 
France had been excessively hosule. With re- 
gard to the supposed repeal of the Berlin and 
Milan decrees, it was well known that they were 
practically continued: they were erforced in 
many cases. Asto the forgeries and frauds in 
_ papers, &c. they existed before the orders in coun- 
cil, as much as since ; a house at Embden was 
established, which for frauds of this kind, re- 
ceived two per cent. commission, But would 
the repeal of the orders in council complained of 
satisty America? There still remained the prin- 
ciple of blockade, and this France was desirous 
of annulling, and America with her, because 
then America c uld carry on the trade of France 
in safety—could carry French preductions to ail 
parts of Eurcpe. Now the customs of France 
stood thus: it 1807 they produced £2,400,000 ; 
i1 1808 they were £740,000 ; in 1809 they fell 
to £460,000, notwithstanding additional duties 
imposed. In 1810, by means of the confiscae 
tions they produced £2,000,000. In 1810, 
France with a population of thirty millions, ma- 
nufactured to the amount of £54,000,000, while 
Britain, with a populetion of twelve millions, 
exported to the amount of £56,000,000. The 
question amounted simply to this,—should we 
open the trade of the world to France or not? 
He therefore opposed the motion, 
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Mr. A. Baring thought from the general dis- 
tress, something must be wrong in our commer- 
cial system. He condemned the present neutral 
trade, and would sather America had it. — 
The manufactures of America were daily risihg 
into power; they were what Britain should 
dread, if competition were in question. ‘The 
Americans had begun to export cotton twist. That 
country might socn supply southern Europe with 
her manufactures. The customs of France form- 
ed but an insign:ficant part of her revenue, He 
thought the orders in council had failed com- 
pletely. We had said we would repeal them 
when France repealed her decrees: America said 
those decrees were repealed : why then did we 
not repeal our orders? The right hon. gentle- 
man had talked of our maritime rights being 
insulted, anu that was acry which, whenever 
raised, would always rouse feelings of indigna- 
tion in the country. But, before raising the cry, 
it was importait to consider the justice of it. 
There were three points under which our ma- 
ntime rights were to be considered in the ques- 
tion; Ist. impressment of seamen; 2d. the rule 
of war of 1756; and 3d. the questicn ot b!l«ckade. 
With regard to the second, we maintained that 
the rule of war of 1756 was conformable to 
the law of nations. America said it was rot; 
but she yielded the point. The stopping ot ships 
at sea, ard taking out their men, was certainly a 
hardship 5 yet America had submitted to it, and 
it was a thing which, in his opinion, could not 
be given up; it was an irritating circumstance, 
Lut essential to our maritime greatness. Upon 
the system of blockade it appeared, from the cor- 
respondence, that we were perfectly agreed. Mr. 
Monroe said ihat he was entirely satisfied with 
the explanation as given by Mr. Foster. There 
was nothing therefore in the question of our ma- 
ritime rights that could be said to obstruct any 
advances towarcs a conciliation with America; 4 
micasure Most important to the commercial inte- 
rests of this country. 

Mr, Stephen thought the motion very indefi- 
nite. What orders in council were intended ? 
why not specify them ? was a neutra! power only 
neutral, because distant, to be allowed to carry 
cn all the trade of the world? was a c mmuitte 
of this house to decide on what was the proper 
business of the cabinet? It remained to be 
proved that the distresses described were owing to 
the oiders in council. The closure of the posts 
on the Centinent was the cause of the stoppage 
of our trade to those ports. In 1807 and 8 our 
exports taken together amounted only to twenty- 
one millions odds ; in the two following years to 
fifty-one and ahalf millions. Such were the ef- 
fects of these orders in council, Our imports 
during the two former years were twenty-one 
millions— during the two latter forty-seven mil- 
lions. In 1809 and 10, there was an increase of 
upwards of nine millions in our trade beyond the 
Atlantic. Were distresses never known before 
among our manufacturers ? what would be the 
effect of a committee ? to raise doubts whae 
there were none really. What bad the moralily 
ot the licence system to do with the distre:scs ot 
our manufacturers ? He had often been cescriled 
[ty Mr. Whitbread] as the parent of the odes 
in council ; ceitainly he was net of the licence 
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system. He thought that abandoning the orders 
in couneil would really destroy the country. 

Mr. Canning said, that commercial rivalry was 
not all that ought to be looked at; there was a 
deference due to the dignity of the country. If 
those orders were benefic.al, it would appear ina 
committee. Why shun investigation if they were 
just, politic, and necessary? ‘They were always 
deseribed as retaliatory. Vheir introductory words 
implied as much. He thought 't would be better 
to discuss them, without connecting them with 
the licenee system. He thought they would be 
most perfect as they approached a belligerent spi- 
rit, and receded from a commercial one. He was 
aware how little discontented persons were abc 
to judge on the true cause of their disconteuts. 
He would not compromise their effects as to 
France ; but would act on the strictest reciprocity 
towards neutrals. 

Mr. Marryatt, Mr. G. Johnstone, Sir Charles 
Price delivered their sentiments; but differed in 
opinion. 

Mr. Wilberforce thought internal distress ought 
to he attended to. Men’s minds should not be 
suffered to become irritated by neglect. 

Mr. Perceval thought to comp:y with the mo- 
tion might be misleading the country. He con- 
gratulated himself that he had not heard the Or- 
ders in Council charged with injustice. He 
thought their retaliating principle important, im- 
portant as a part of national law. When France 
declared that we should have no trade with the 
rest of the world, we directed that she should 
have no traleexcept with us. Mr. thougiit the 
Orders in Council were not the true cause of our 
sufferings, but the confiscatious of 1810. He 
supposed the hon. mover would not have quoied 
the words of a licence, as he did, had he recol- 
lected that it was drawn up by Lords Grenville, 
Howick, Auckland, and Lord Henry Petty :— 
nor would he have enlarged on its immorality. 
He insisted that the Orders in Council had tre- 
duced the French Customs from 60 millions of 
livres to only 11 millions. 

Mr. Whitbread said the question was, whether 
we should keep the peace at home? The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had talked witn great in- 
difference, while he appealed to the Custom- 
House entries. He talked with indifference of 
America, Mr. W. then went into a statement of 
some fajlacies in Mr. Perceval’s speech, noticing 
particularly the large exports of 1808 and 1809, 
when Spain and Portugal were open to our trade, 
and the immense quantity of British goods that 
had been wantonly thrown into the hands of Buo- 
naparte. He afterwards called the attention of 
the house to the dependence of the British armies 
in Spain and Portugal upon America, for grain 
and flour, since it appeared that no less than 
1,500,000 barrels had been imported into Cadiz 
and Lisbon, during the last year. He thought 
the Orders in Council had failed of their effect. 
But they provided sailors for Napoleon. He was 
building ships: we were supplying him with 
Mariner, 

The house divided, for the motion 144 

B16 
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Majority against the motion,...6. 72 
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POLITICAL PERISCOPE. 
Panorama Office, June 27th, 1812. 


Events have justified the expectations with 
which our last politica! paper closed. The 
publication by the Marquis ot Weilesley, or 
by those who affect to be nis friends, had 
consequences fatal to his washes of including 
in his proposed atnistry, those of the then 
present officers of state whom he most wish- 
ed to retain. i 

Not merely had those ministers differed 
from his lordship on public measures to be 
taken, but they considered themselves as 
treated by a breach of contidence ; to a repe> 
tition of which they determined uot to subs 
ject themselves. [he application of the 
Marquis to Loris Grey and Greuville failed, 
because those noblesci determined to hold 
the reins of power themselves. His applica» 
tion to Lord Liverpool aud his colleagues 
failed, because they considered tne pubic as 
unduly made parties to the opinions and 
negotiations in activity, by premature dis- 
closure. 

After the failure of the Marquis Welles- 
ley, H. R. H. the Prince Regent empowered 
the Earl of Moira to form ap administration, 
Of unblemished honour, but pertect firme 
ness ; of conciliatory manners, and rather 
leaning to what was ‘* Op,osition,” the 
public, equally with H. it. if., entertained 
great hopes that now difficulties would va. 
nish. His lordsiap, however, experienced 
from Lords Grey and Grenvilie the same 
determination to possess ALL power: they 
insisted not merely ou what they knew met 
his lordship’s judgment ; but also on what 
they knew his judgment had on former occas 
sions declared against. 

The immediate occasion of separation bes 
tween the noble negociators was, the removal 
of certain officers of the Royal Houshold, 
very ately appointed by HK. H. and sup. 
posed to bave received their situations as 
marks of personal tavour from their soves 
reign. ‘To have established these ofhicers ore 
day, and removed them the next, would 
have had the appearance of vacillaion im 
personal favour, to which a sovereign ought 
not to be reduced. ‘The struggle, then, for 
their removal, was the test wheiherthe P R. 
was reduced—if not to the necessity of sure 
rendering at diseretion,—yet to a capitulation 
with his official servants. 

Lord Moira felt the difficulty ; and after 
receiving a demonstration of the readiness of 
his Royal Master, to sacrifice bis personal 
feelings to the good of bis country, yf necese 
sary, he determined against that necessity ; 
and, with the spirit of a soldier, refu-ed a 
convention which ie thought dishonorable. 
He saw no security that wus were the only, 
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or the Jast concession. At length the Earl 
of Liverpool was appointed First Lord of the 
Treasury, and the ministry now in activity 
has been formed by his recommendation : 
they consist mostly of the supporters of the 
late Mr. Perceval. 

The political measures, to the propriety of 
which almost all parties seem to have ac- 
ceded, are, 1. Compliance with the wishes 
of the Catholics, for their admission to pow- 
er. 2. Prosecution of the war in Spain, 
with energy ; and 3. Revocation of the Or- 
ders in Council, so far as concerns America. 
The propriety of the first of these depends in 
our opinion on the state of the public mind 
in the two islands. We fear, that Ireland 
has not yet acquired that general knowledge 
of religious truth, which may induce her 
population to tolerate heretics, oa earth or 
in Heaven, contrary to the dogmata of ber 
churchmen. 

We fear, too, that the population of Bri- 
tain overlooks many excellencies in the Irish 
character, because the priests of the Catholic 
persuasion still bind tucir flocks to believe 
that out of ¢he2r church can be no salvation : 
and John Bull, though in his grosser laa- 
guage he damns others, in coumon speech, 
daily, yet he does not choose to be damned, 
ex-officio, by a set of popish curs, whose 
right to that power he has denied for two or 
three centuries, 

The war in Spain will probably be eon- 
docted with encreased spirit. Might we de- 
pend on letters said to be intercepted, from 
Joseph to his brother, the usurper finds him- 
self pressed. We apprehend he will be still 
further pressed, by military skill, aud acti- 
vity; but more by waut and famine; by 
poverty ; by disobedience, and by faction. 

The revocation of the Orders in Council, 
so far as respects America, has been very 
strangely facilitated by the sudden appearance 
of the following arrét¢ of Buonaparte, pur- 
porting to have been issued,—mouaths—and 
even years ago, but never rendered visible 
tll the preseat moment. 


FRENCH DECREE. 


Palace of St. Cloud, April 28, 1810. 


«« Napoleon, Emperor of the French, King 
of Italy, Protector of the Confederation 
of the Rhine, Mediator of the Swiss Con- 
federation, 

*€ On the report of our minister for fo- 
reign affairs, 

*€ In consequence of the act of the 2d of 
March, 1811, by which the Congress of the 
United States have enacted exemptions from 
the provisions of the Non-Intercourse Act, 
which prohibit the entrance into the Ame- 
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rican ports to the ships and goods of Great 
Britain, of its colonies, and dependencies ; 

«* Considering that the said law is an act 
of resistance to the arbitrary pretensions con- 
secrated by the British’ Orders in Council, 
and a formal refusal to adhere to a system 
derogatory to the independence of neutral 
powers, and of their flag, 

‘© We have decreed, and decree as fol- 
luws:— 

«© The Decrees of Berlin and \iilan are 
definitively, and from the dite of wie Ist of 
November last, considere) as neve: having 
taken place (non avenues) with tegutd to 
American vessels. 

(Signed) 

By order of the Emperor, 
“ The Minister and Secreiary for Foreign 

Affairs, 
(Signed) The Count Dagv.” 
(True Copy). 
«© The Minister for Foreian Affairs, 
(Signed) The Duke de Bassano.” 


NAPOLEeon. 


| To meet this new circumstance, the fol- 
| lowing document has been issued by the 
Liitish Government. 


Supplement to the London Gazelle, Tuesday, 
June 23. 

At the Court at Cariton-house, the 23d of 
| June, 1811, Present his Royal Highness the 
| Prince Regent in Council. 

Whereas his Royal [Highness the Prince 
Regent was pleased to declare, in the name 
and on the behalf of his Majesty, on the 
2ist day of April 1812, ** Thai if atany time 
hereafter the Berlin and Milan Decrees shall, 
by some authentic act of the French Govern- 
ment, publicly promulgated, be absolutely 
and unconditionally repealed, then aud from 
thenceforth the Order in Council of the 7th 
of January 1807, and the Order in Council 
of the 26th of April 1809, shall, without 
auy further Order, be, and the saine are 
hereby declared from thenceforth to be, wholly 
aud absolutely revoked, 

And whereas the Chargé des Affsires of 
the United States of America, resident ot 
this Court, did, on the 20th day of May last, 
transmit to Lord Viscount Castlereagh, one 
of his Majesty's Principal Secretaries of State, 
a copy of a certain instrament, then for the 
first time communicated to this Court, pur- 
porting to be a Decree passed by the Govern- 
ment of France, on the 28th day of April 
i811, by which the Decrees of Berlin ané 
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Milan are declared to be definitively no longer 
in force, in regard to American vessels. 
And whereas his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, although he cannot consider the 
tenor of the said Instrument as satisfying the 
conditions set forth in the said Order of the 
21st of April last, upon which the said Orders 
were to cease and determine ; is nevertheless 
disposed on his part to take such measures as 
may tend to re-establish the intercourse be- 
tween Neutral and Belligereat Nations, upon 
its accustomed principles—His Royal High- 
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ness the Prince Regent, in the name and on 
the behalf of his Majesty, is therefore pleased, 
by and with the advice of his Majesty's Privy 


Council, to order and declare, and it is here- 
by ordered and declared, that the Order in | 
Council bearing date the 7th day of January 
1807, and the Order in Council bearing date | 
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said, that shall henceforth be captured under 
the said Qrders, prior to the Ist day of Aus 
gust next, shall not be proceeded against to 
condemnation till further orders, but shall, 
in the evens of this Order not becoming null 
and of no effect, in the case aforesaid, be 
forthwith liberated and restored, subject to 
such reasonable expences on the part of the 
captors as shall have been justly incurred. 

Provided that nothing in this Order con- 
tained, respecting the revocation of the 
Orders hereinmentioned, shall be taken to re- 
vive wholly or in part the Orders in Council 
of the Lith of November, 1807, or any other 
Order not hereinmentioned, or to deprive 
parties of any legal remedy to which they may 
be entitled under the Order in Council of the 
of April 1812. 

His Royal Highness the Priace Regent is 


the 26th day of April 1809, be revoked, so | hereby pleased further to declare, in the name 
far as may regard American vessels, and their | and on the behalf of his Majesty, ‘hat nothing 


cargoes being American property, from the Ist | in this present Order contained, shall be un- 
day of Augast next. | derstood to preclude his Roval Highness the 


But whereas by certain acts of the Govern- | Prince Regent, if circumstances shall so ree 
quire, from restoring, after reasonable notice, 


te Orders of the 7th of January, 1807, and 
26th of April, 1809, or any part thereof, to 
their full effect, or from taking such other 
measures of retaliation against the enemy, as 
may appear to his Royal Highness to be just 
and necessary. 

And the Right Honorable the Lords Com- 
missioners of his Majesty's Treasury, his 
Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State, the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, and 
the Judge of the High Court of Admiralty, 


ment of the United States of America, all 
British armed vessels are excluded from the | 
harbours and waters of the United States, the 
armed vessels of France being permitied to | 
enter therein ; and the commercial intereousse | 
between Great Britain and the said United | 
States is interdicted, the commercial jnter- 
course between France and the said Ubited 
States having been restored ; his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent is pleased hereby fur- 
ther to declare, in the name and on the behalf 
of his Majesty, that if the Government of | 
the said United States shall not, as soon as | 
may be, after this order shall have been duly | 
notiiied by his Majesty’s Minister in America 
to the said Government, revoke, or cause to 
be revoked, the said Acts, this present order 
shall in that case, after due notice signified | 
by his Majesty's Minister in America to the 
said Government, be thenceforth null and of 
no effect. | 
It is further ordered and declared, that all | 
Auetican vessels, and their cargoes being | 
Awwercan property, that shall have been cap- 
lure! sehsequently to the day of May 
last, for a breach of the aforesaid Orders in | 
Council alone, and which shall not have been 
acivaliy condemned before thé date of this | 
and all ships and cargoes as aforee | 


-and the Judges of the Courts of Vice-Ad- 
| miralry, are to take the necessary measures 


herein as to them may respectively appertain. 


James BuLier. 


The following Dates and Explanations of 
the British Orders in Council, the French 
Decrees, and the consequent Acts of the 
American Government, may tend to remove 
much of the obscurity in which these subjects 
pave been unnecessarily involved :— 

On the 16th May, 1806, the British Go- 
vernment issued an Order in Council, de- 
claring the Coast included between the Elbe 
and Brest in a state of Blockade. 

On the 2ist November, 1806, Bonaparte 
issued his Berlin Decree, declaring Great 
Britain and her Dependencies in a state of 
Blockade. 

Fa 
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On the 7th January, 1807, the British 
Government issued an Oder in Council, pro- 
hibiting Neutral Ships from carrying on the 
Coasting ‘l'rade of the Enemy. 

Ov the 1tth November, 1807, the cele. 
braied British Orders in Council were issued, 
which declared the Continental Ports, froa 
whici British ships were excluded, in a state 
of BlockaJle (except in case of Ships cleared 
out from Great Britain), and rendered liable 
to condemnation all Neutral Ships trading to 
or from the Ports of the Eaemy and his De- 
pendencies. 

On the 7th December, 1807, Bonaparte 
issued his Milan Decree, declaring that any 
Neutral Ships which should have touched at 
a British Port, or submitted to be searched by 
British Cruizers, should be liable to condem- 
Hation. 

On the 22d December, 1807, the Ame- 
rican Einbargo took place. 

On the 4th March, 1809, the Embargo 
was removed, and a Non-intercourse substi- 
tuied with both France and England. 

Ox the 1gth April, 1809, a Negociation 
was concluded by Mr, Erskine, in conse- 
quence of which the Trade with Great-Bri- 
tain was renewed on the 10th June. 

Ou the 26:h April 1809, an Order in 
Council was issued, modifying the former 
Blockade, which was henceforth to be con- 
fined to Ports under the Government of Hol- 
land (as far North asthe River Ems) and 
France ; together with the Colonies of both, 
and all Ports_of Italy included between Or- 
bitello and Pesaro. 

On the 10th August, 1809, the Non-In- 
tercourse with Great Britain agaia took place, 
in consequence of Mr. Erskine’s arrangement 
not being ratified. 

On the Ist May, 1810, the Trade with 
both Great Britain and France was opened, 
under a Law of Congress, that whenever 
either power should rescind its Orders or De- 
crees, the President should issue a Proclama- 
tion to that effect; and in case the other 
Party should not within three months equally 
withdraw its Orders or Decrees, that the 
‘Non-lmportation Act should go into effect 
with respect to that power. 

On the 2d November, 1810, the President 
issued his Proclamation, declaring the Berlina 
and Milan Decress to be so far withdrawn, 
as no longer to affect the Neutral Rights of 
America ; and the Orders in Council not be- 
ing rese:nded, 

On the 2d February 1811, the importation 
of British Goods, and the admission of Bri- 
tish Ships into America, were prohibted. 

On the of April 1812, an embargo 
was laid in America. 


Aucfica, the neutrel power, which by the 
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extent of her shipping was chiefly affected 
by these contradictory orders, has lately as- 
suined a fierce countenance, and has publicly 
made provision for what she describes as doing 
herself sight: those particulars in which 
Britain complains of her partiality, are stated 
in-the foregoing declaration: she ought to 
have treated both belligerents exactly alike. 

We have our doubts whether the expected 
opening of the American market to our ma- 
nufacturers, will allay the troubles excited, 
as we fear, in our northern counties. 
—That there is more in these than meets 
the ear, is a prevailing opinion. It is not 
merely sheer poverty, that compels to these 
troubles. They will probably require addi- 
tional strength to be exerted by government : 
the unanimous voice of all thinking people 
is, THEY MUST BE SUPPRESSED, 

Amidst these contrarities the philan thropist 
regrets the appearance of approaching hostili- 
ties abroad, as most imagine, and wishes 
that he could terminate the differences be- 
tween nations, and heal the wounds of suf- 
fering humanity. The philanthropist wishes 
—where the politician fears,—but these fears 
have not deterred the respectable Society of 
Friends, from expressing their sense of the 
importance of pacific measures to the Prince 
Regent in the following Address. 


To Georce Avcustus, Prince Recent 
or THE Untren Kincpom or Grear 
Britain Irevanp. 

May it please the Prince, 

Seeing that in consequence of the lamented 
affliction of our beloved Sovereign thy father, 
thou art called to the high office of admi- 
nistering the Regal Government of this 
country, we, his dutiful subjects, the reli- 
gious Society of Friends, are desirous of re- 
presenting to thee a subject, in which we 
believe the welfare of our country is deeply 
concerned, 

It is now many years since war has been 
spreading its desolation over great part of the 
civilized world ; and as we believe it to be an 
evil, from which the spirit of the Gospel of 
Christ would wholly deliver the nations of the 
earth, we humbly petition thee to use the 
royal prerogative, now placed in thy hands, 
to take such early measures for the puiting a 
period to this dreadful state of devastation, as 
we trust the wisdom of thy councils, as they 
seek for divine direction, will be enabled to 
discover. 


Tmpressed with a grateful sense of the. res 
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ligious privileges we enjoy under the present 
government, we submit this highly impor- 
ant cause of suffering humanity, which is 
peculiarly near to our hearts, to thy most se- 
rious consideration ; that thus thou may’st 
become an honoured instrument in the hand 
of the Almighty, in promoting his gracious 
designs respecting the inhabitans of the earth. 


Signed in, by order, and on behalf of the 

Yearly Meeting of the said People, held 

in London, this 29th day of the 5th 
month 1812, by 


Joun WILkinson, 
Clerk to the Meeting this year. 


To which Address his Royal Highness was 
pleased to return the following most gracious 
answer :— 

«© Tam deeply sensible of the calamities 
which necessarily attend a state of war. 

«« It would, therefore, be most gratefal to 
my feelings, to observe such a change in the 
views and conduct of the enemy as would 
admit of the cessation of hostilities, con- 
sistently with a just regard to the important 
interests which have been committed to my 
charge, and which itis my indispensible duty 
to maintain, 


«« T reflect with great satisfaction on the re- 
ligious privileges secured to you by the wisdom 
and benevolence of the laws, and you may 

rest assured of my constant protection.” 


Has Buonaparte any Friends in his Em- 
pire, who might convey to his ear the voice 
of humanity, and—Christianity We should 
be happy in the thought that a request so 
simple could find the way to his heart, as one 
day he will wish it had. He is at present 
far North in Poland. His troops have seized 
on town after town, to the utter annihilation 
of all real power of government in their na- 
tural sovereign, the King of Prussia. Tnough 
it cannot be said, with exact propriety, that 
desolations mark his steps; yet the nume- 
rous army that he heads has consumed the 
country, and reduced the inhabitants to mi- 
sery. 

0 the inconveniences of a scanty harvest, 
are added those of multiplied consumers: 
corn, forage, animal food, all are nearly or 
altogether exhausted, to feed troops from the 
West and South of Europe. Should the pes 
tilence succeed, which is far from impossible, 
to what accumulated distresses will the ambi- 
tious cupidity of one individual have subject- 
ed his fellow men! . 
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Russia has not mace peace with Turkey : 
but that event is expected: we, however, con- 
jecture that it will still delay. Perhaps a 
blow to be struck may take place previously. 
We shudder at the prospect before this exten- 
sive empire. 

Sweden adheres to Russia; which is so far 
safe forthe Czar. Itis said, the temptations 
held out to her by Buonaparte have beea 
great. 

If we ask what is the state of Germany, 
of Austria, of Italy, it is replied, they are 
slowly recovering from the eflects of former 
misfortunes, ‘They feel the pressure of cirs 
cumstances, but console themselves with the 
consideration that others are worse off than 
they are ! 

Holland and the maritime countries groan 
deeply; they have no prospect of brighter 
days, at present. 

France is insulted by popular eommotions, 
on account of the dearness of bread. Cora 
is imported by land carriage, to still the 
clamours of the people: this supply can be 
but trivial. 

The mind sometimes originates hope in 
despair. If these calamities, being felt by 
all parties, should convince all parties of 
their true interest, then, though grievous to 
an unusual degree and extent, they may 

prove salu'ary to the general interests of 
agé mankind. 

Affairs in the Peninsula are progressive. 
The French are confounded at the blows 
repeatedly struck by the British general : and 
have scarcely time to complain of the effects 
of one, ere another augments their causes of 
exclamation and complaint. ‘They have seen 
a large and important depét of stores, &e. 
destroyed at the bridge of Almaraz, by a 
coup de main, of which they had no previous 
suspicion ; and this, falling on the very back 
of the loss of Badajoz, has greatly damped 
their spirits, and defeated their plans and pare 
poses. 

This promptitude of the British enlivens 
the activity of the Sponiards: their parties 
become stronger by uumbers, and much 
stronger by discipline and habit. They now 
are little other thau armies; and they find 
employment sufficient for the French forees 
who see themselves diminishing daily; aa 
therefore are greatly dispirited. ‘I'he new ad- 
ministrators of the Spanish government are 
not yet warm in their seats. Much remains 
for them to do. They are said to be capable 
of performing much. 


The concern of others is important as it 
affects us by sympathy, or by reversion: but 
Providence has been pleased to afflict a part of 
aur interests very sensibly, by an evear to 
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which human power or will is incompetent. 
The following letters describe an occurrence, | 
which has deeply alfected all who have es- 
tates, property, or interests in the West In- 
dies. The estent of the evil is not yet 
known. 

Nevis, May 9.—In the night of the Ist 
instant our whole island was much alarmed 
by various distant explosions, accompanied | 
by a slight shock of an earthquake. ‘The re- 

opts of many of them were full as loud as | 
sain cannon, and a high surf immediately | 
commenced, though there was not any wind. 
Every one conjecinred some dreadful convul- 
sion to windward, and we had ‘in a day or 
two vague reports that half the island of St. 
Vincents was destroyed by a volcano. Yes- 
terday, however, a person arrived from Mar- 
sinique, where two vessels had come in co. | 
vered with ashes, &e. had showered 
dowa upon them in paaing St. Vincents at 
35 miles miles distauce from the shore, and, — 
in consequence, they were obliged to alter 
their eourse. ‘l'une people say the sulphur was | 
$9 strong that it was not possible to approach 
the island, and to sce what was destroyed 
was equally impracticable, from the turbid 
state of the atmosphere. Even here, 300! 
miles distant, we have been darkened by it. 

The person giving this information had, | 
a few days previously, passed by the island of 
St. Vincent's, when he discovered much 
smoke issuing frou the spot where the former 
crater was; bat there was no flame. 

Tie last we agrin simi- | 
Jar noises, «iia the rambling sound whieh 
always attends earthquakes, and we felt, dur. 
ing that night, tice slight shocks, and 
through the foilowing day there was a sur! 

The yellow fever has cartied off many 
sons in severa! of the Islands. We hear t)i!s 
is the case at Antigua and St. Kitt'’s, where | 
many of the troops have died, but we have 
boi suffered here. 

Barbadoes, May 2.—Yesterday morning, | 
at four o'clock, the atmosplere was perfectly | 
elear and light; but, at six, thick clouds had | 
covered the horizon, from whence issued, | 
ia torrents |.ke rain, and particles finer than | 
sand, volcanic matter; and, at eight, it was 
as toully dark as we ever recollect to have 
seen ihe most stormy night. It then became 
necessary to procure lights, not only in the 
dwellings of families, but lanierns were oblig- 
ed to be used ia passing from one part of the’ 
street to avother. On the preceding night, 
it however seems, that many persons heard 
sounds like those which follow the discharging 
of cannon ; and some go so far as to say, that 
they clearly observed the flashes to leeward of 
ns, the saine as if vessels were engaged at sea; 
therefore, as these clouds cume from the 
horiliward, it is much to be dreaded, that 


| 


Political Periscope. 


some one of the neighbouring istands has exe. 
perienced the dismal effects of a volcanic 
eruption. This awful state of darkuess cone 
tinued until 20 micates past twelve at noon, 
when the glimmerings of Heaven's light 
were gradually perceptible, and, about one 
o'clock, it was so far clear as to be co upared 
with that of about seven o’cloc’ in tie evens 
ing. The eruptive matter, however, still 
continued, and, as was the case ‘or.og the 
whole time of its desceuit, Bo oss of 
exotic birds were hieaid clame 
choly uote of croaking, as if the ge 
senzers of past, of presasers oF il. 
We shall, ia common wiih our ic de 
bitants, feel extremely fi us 
froin the neighbouring islands : se 
fortunately bave escaped anv cons f 


the earth, this phenomenon will tora. 


ject of much interes:, 4. 
learned discussion. To deserihe the feos 
that pervaded the community during tis 


fal period, is impossible—it is far more easy 


to be conceived.” 
Whether this Vo'cano has any connertion 


' with the dreadful ca astrophe in the Carseegs,. 


remains for enquiry when our iutelligence is 


more complete. How fir may such connecs 


tious extend ?—How fir may our globe be 


subjected to their ravages ? 
At the Cape of Good Hope, if any where, 
we might, periaps, expect similar troubles 


/ bot we have heard nothing from thence b 
| which to infer any disposition towards 


evils; nor should we have thought of that 
country, bad not late eveats shewn its liabi- 
lity to them. 

The financial arrangemcats for the year, 
vulgarly called the budzet, has laid some 
new taxes,—on glass—leather—=sales by auc- 
tiou—-horses—tobacco —carriages, and other 
articles ; but none of them heavily affecting 
ibe community at large. 

Phe following is the state of our debt. 

‘Lie towl amount of the capital of the 
funded debt of the united kingdom, on ile 


Ist of January, 1812, was, 
a s. d. 


Great Britain ... .....747,429,339 11 3x 
Treland ..... 61,274,250 @ 
Emperor ofGermany 7,502,633 @ 8 
895,522 7 


£3817,101,745 & 
The unfunded debt of Great Britain, oa 
the 5th of January, 1812, was, 
Exchequer Bills ......14,491,800 0 0 
Navy Ditto ............ 7:883,890 10 4 
—— Debentures 1,078,475 5 4 
Lito 


£50,454,100 15 
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That of Ircland was, Exchequer Bills 
£1,840,787. 10s. Loan Debentures £2,225. 
making £1,843,012. 10s. The total for the 
United Kingdom wai £52,297,197. 5s. 8d. 

The state of our imernal circulation, or 
what may be called the interior eredit of the 
nation, imay be inferred from the following 
documents. 

The number of Licences renewed to exist- 
ing Bankers in the year ending October 10, 
1811, for the issue of promissory notes, pay- 
able on demand, was (ig6, and to new banks 
83. From the lith of October 1811, to 
the 20th of April 1812, the number renewed 
was 735; and from October 11, 1811, to 
to April 20, 1812, granted to new banks 53. 
In Scotland, during that period, the whole 
number was 50. The total was 1602. 

Many of these new banks were merely ex- 
tensions, or branches from old ones. ‘They 
do not, therefore, imply absoluicly new 
firms. 

The tetal amount of money raised in the 
vear ending Jan. 5, 1812, was, 

Permanent taxes 4 gt 
Interest on account of Ire- 
Jand and Portugal, Sur- 
Exchequer Fees, 
mprest Monies, and 

‘Yontine Money ......... 3,003,476 19 5} 
Duties to discharge three 

millions of Exchequer 

War Taxes........... 22;893,053 13 5 
Money paid on account of 

On account of Lotteries... 922,136 8 O 


The amount of Exchequer Bills outstand- 
ing on the Sth of April, 1812, was 
£43,400,800. of which those issued since 
the Ist of February, 1812, amount to 
£9,378,500. 

The amount of the land-tax assessed in 
respect of land, in the year ending March 25, 
1811, in the counties in England and Wales, 
was £1,296,32!1. 53. 23d. he amount 
then redeemed was £634,365. 9s. 14. In 
Middlesex, which pays more than double any 
other county, the amount assessed was 
£171,665. 1s. and the amount redeem- 
ed, £62,914. 5s. od. 

We recommend to all our readers the fol- 
lowihg exhortations of the late pious and wise 
Bishop of London, which, thongh delivered 
thirty-fonr years ago, will appear peculiarly 
opposite ta the present domestic statc of the 
: 

*€ It is in times such as these that we look 
for those noble examples of self-denial oud 
public gpirit, which bespeak true gacaiuces of 
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mind—which have sometimes saved king. 
doms, and immortalized individuals, Let, 
then, all the wise and good, in every party 
and deaomination of men among us (for they 
are in every one to be found), stand forth ia 
the present exigency as one man, to advise, 
direct, assist, and befriend their country ; 
and as the Roman Triumvirs gave up each 
his friend for the destruction of the state, let 
every one now give up his favourite prejus 
dices, systems, interest, resentments, and cone 
nections, forthe preserzafion of it. Letug 
not, for God's sake, let us not waste that time 
in tearing and devouring one another, which 
ought to be employed for the general welfare. 
Unjust suspicions, dneandid interpretations, 
mutual reproaches, and endless altercations, 
can answer no other purpose, but to embitier 
our ininds, and multiply the very evils we all 
wish to remove.” 


STATE OF TRADE. 


Lloyd's Coffee Louse, Jnne 20, 1812. 


From the rescinding the Orders in Couned 
with regard to America, strong hopes are en- 
tertained that our commerce to that quarter 
of the globe, will again flourish, and great 
joy has already manifested itself thra 
Manchester, Nottingham, Birmingham, 
&e.—The trade to Russia will no doubt see 
vive, aud all Buonaparte’s threats scem.to be 
disregarded by the Emperor Alexander. The 
Russians are friend'y to the commerce of 
Great Britain ; and Russian goods are plenty 
at present, and at reasonable prices. 

A large Beet from Iudia has lately arrived, 
with valuable cargoes. —W ines continue scarce 
and dear ; and unless the approaching vintage 
shall prove very abundant, the article muss 
rise considerably. 

The linen market at the Dublin linen hall, 
has been well attended with purchasers, and 
large quantities of the article is shipping off 
for North and South America. Irish provi- 
sions, as beef, pork, and butter, are in de» 
mand ; and fetch favourable prices for the 
grazicr and cooper. Large speculations have 
lately taken place in the export of Irish 
whiskey for Spain and Portugal, the principal 
consumption of which is among the soldiers 
now serving in the peninsula. One -house 
alone at Dublin, has cleared upwards of 
£50,000 by their speculation in this article. 

‘Lhe recent rise in the price of tobseco, 
will, we trust, saon be at end, owing to 
the expected good understanding between the 
two countries. ‘The same may be said of all 
kinds of American produce. ‘The additional 
duly on tam, has already caused an advance 
ei about 3s. per gallon, and unul an expecsed 


weet from Jamaicaand ihe Leeward islands 
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arrives, the article will maintain its price. 
Coiton-wool is flat in the market ; owing 
to the present stagnation in the Lencasbire 


manufactures. The same may be said of 


indigoes ; all kinds of dyewoods, &c. &e. 

Our cominerce with South America, daily 
increases ; and the inhabitants now begin to 
consume large quantities of British manu- 
factured goods. Earthen ware of the coarse 
kind; metal pots, &c. &e.; meet a ready 
sale in that quarter of tne world ; as likewise 
does Irish len cloth. Glass has advanced 
iv price on account of the new duty imposed 
on it. 

The East India Company have declared for 
sale on Wednesday, 15th July 1812, 400 
bales Mocisa coflee, more or less. 


East-India Company's Declarations of Chi- 
nese Raw Siik, and Benga/ Piece Goods. 


Company's China raw silk, 350 bales, 
more or less,—on Tuesday, the Ist Septem- 
ber, 1812, Prompt, the 20th November fol- 
lowing. 

Company's Bengal Piece Goods, Carpets, 
&c. viz. Muslins, Abroahs, 50 pieces—Ad- 
daties, 375—Alliballies, 109--Ditto stitched 
with gold aud silver, 30—Cossaes, 1217— 
Doreas, 1502—Mulmuls, 9674—Ditto stitch- 
ed, Muslin handkerchiefs, 3091—Nain- 
sooks, 312i1—Diito stitched, QO0— Seerbet- 
ties, 2996 —Seerhaudconnaes, 99!—Sublo- 


ines, 27—T'anjeebs, 990—Terriudams, 1350 


Total, 25,745—Callicoes, Bafiaes 107,153— 
Callicoes, 29,352—Callipatties, 600—Doo- 
sooties long 70 ; short, 638, total 708—Em- 
merties, 24,278 — Gurrahs long 80 ; short 
33,080, total 14060—Humhoms, 15,020— 
Laccowries, 1790— Mammoodies, 5039— 
Putcahs, 240 —Sannoes, 2113 —- ‘Total, 
200,353 pieces—Carpets, 18 Prohibited, 
Alatches, 921 — Aichabannies, 740—Ban- 
dannoes, 8914—Bazat Cuttanees, 2683— 
Carridaries, 12:S—Cushtaes, 3495—Cutta- 
nees, 5838—Ditto flowered, 1904—Cutneys, 
99—Durry handkerchiefs, 215—Dysooksoys, 
633 — Emmerties blue, 2074 — Ginghams, 
662 —Gooscoo|soy, 355 -- Habassies, 109— 
Herba Lungees, 443 — Jammaderee, 
Jeezvorsoys, 50—Khallah Ghillees, 4140— 

hanpore Lahoorea, 67—Kissersoys, 20y1— 

Il Ghiilees, 1500— Moosroos, 45 —— New 
Mupga Sarries, 26—Photaes, 3250—Ghillee 
handkerchiefs, 200—Romals Barnagoie, 4770 
Ditto Gildersoy, 270—Ditto Hurrisoy, 400 
—Diuo Khaursurry, 400—Ditto New, 124 
—Ditto Pullicat, 3562— Ditto Sicktersoy, 
§500—Ditto Silk Lungee, 536—Romals Soot, 
or Cotion, 39,791 —Silk Sarries, 322—Som- 
bohosoy, 39 — Silk cloths, 153—Silk and 
cotton musiers, 1702—Socseys, 2127—Seer- 
suckers, 4821—Tatlaties, 1574—Ditto flow- 
ered, 748— Tepoys, 284-—LTurrodar, 50— 


Total, 103,869 pieces. ——-On Wednesday, 
jhe Oth September, 1812.—Prompt, the 15th 
january, 1813, 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 
Essex.—Hay harvest is generally begun : 
rye grass and clover are in abundance ; cons 
sequently they are much cheaper than they 
have been for some years past. Wheats are 
rather backward; but they make a fine ap- 
ae 968 Beans look well ; pease are quite 
uxuriant; and must produce a great deal of 
saw, atany rate. ‘The barleys and oats are 
full plants, and grow very fast; except on 
some tough pieces of land, which did not 
work so well for the seed. The supply of 
grass and clover feed is great indeed. Tares 
also are very plentiful; in fact, from the 
present small but frequent showers every 
thing seems to flourish , aud this very much 
helps the later sown grain. ‘The flest mar- 
ket experiences no depression, at present. 
Hops are but little thought of in this county. 
The wool staplers are rather more busy in 
making purchases than they were some time 


“ago. 


Suffo/k.—Corn, in general, looks remark- 
ably well, since the rains whica have been 
geveral. With us, clover, grass, &c, are 
in great abundance: we have cut but little 
hay; we shall begin to cut as soon as the 
weather is settled. Turnip lands work well, 
since the rains. : 

Warwick —TVhe genial rains we have lately 
had, have greatly improved the appearance of 
the lands in general. The corn looks firm 
and in good heart. Feed also for cattle and 
sheep, is in greater abundance than before, 
and we have every reason tg hope that plenty 
will once more reign among ns. 

The general deadpess of trade this month 
in the manufacturing town of Birmingham 
may be known with sufficient accuracy from 
the evidence given before the parliament on 
occasion of the late enquiry into the effects 
of the Orders in Council ; as those Orders 
are now revoked, we depend on the sestora- 
tion of employment to our numerous poor, 
and fresh energy to the ingenuity of our mas- 
ters and manufacturers. They are now fast 
getting to work. 


— 
PRICE OF GOLD AND SILVER. 


To the Editar of the Literary Panorama. 


S1r,—Fine gold rose one shilling per ounce 
on the 28th ultimo, and one more shilling 
on the 6th instant. Present price at the 
London refiners.—Fine gold, £3. 9s.—Fine 
silver, 7s. 4d. : 

June, \7th 1812. B. §. 
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Bankrupts and Certificates, in the order of their 
dates, with the Attornies. Extracted correctly 
JSrom the London Gazette. 


BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED.—May 19:h, 1819. 
Boone, J. Piccadilly, hat-haberdasher. 
BANKRU PTS. 
Cutbush, H. and W. Maidstone, carpenters. Att, Swain 
and Co. Old Jewry. 
S. Bristol, glass-seller. Att, Bigg, Southampton 
uildings. 
Eastall, J. Portsmouth, vintner, ft, Sandys aud Co. 
Crane Court, Fieet8treet. 
Gardiner, ‘I. sen. W. Gardiner, and T. Gardiner, jun. 
Leicester, hosiers, Att. Egerton, Grays-Ion Square. 
Hooiboom, T. O. F. Ibberson Fenton, P. and 
Adolphus Knoblock, T. New Broad Street, merchants. 
Att. Gregson and Co. Angel Court, Throgmorton Street. 

Kidd, F. Liverpool, merchant. 4¢#. Willis and Co. Warn- 
ford Court. 

Potbuty, G. Sidmouth, upholsterer, 4¢#. Luxmore, Red 
Lion Square. 

Shield, J. Buccabank, Cumberland, dyer. Birkett, 
Bond Court, Wallbrook. 

Winder, T. and S. Greatorex, Belvidere-wharf, Lambeth, 
coal-merchants. Jennings and Collier, Carey 


Street. 
CERTIFICATES —June 9. 

R. Keymer, Colchesterr, victualle.—G. Griffiths, Flam- 
stead, butcher.—T. Palmer, Wood Street, Cheadside, 
silk-manufacturer.—J. Waugh, Lamb’s Conduit Street, 
Theobald’s Road, haberdasher. 

BANKRUPTCY SU PERSEDED.—May 93, 

Day, T. West Cowes, Isle of Wight, merchant, 

BANKRUPTs. 


Begbie, P. Broad Street, insurance-broker. Att. Swaiu 
and Co. Old Jewry. 

Brommage, J. Lower Mitton, Worcestershire, victualler. 
Att. Benbow, Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s-lon. 

Campton, W. Mumby, Lincoinshire, shop-keeper. ft. 
Exley and Co. Furnival’s-Inn, 
iffe, W. Westbromwich, Staflordshire, iron-dealer. 
Att. Bleasdale and Co. New-lIpn, 

Datis, C. Birmingham, shoe-maker, Aft, Nicholl, Gray’s- 
Inn Square. 

Hart, T. Bristol, wharfinger, Att. Whitcombe and Co. 
Serjeants-Inn. 

Hyams, N. Duke Street, Aldgate, fishmonger. Att. A. 
saacs, Bevis-Marks, St. Mary Axe, 

Kettle, S. Edieston, Cheshire. Att, Chester, Staple-In. 

Kneller, J. Gosport, stable-keeper. Att, Harvey, Chan- 
cery Lane. 

Maurice, D. Marlborough, linen-draper. Ait. Bishop, 
Gray’s-Inn Square. ‘ 

Mem, A. and O. Pell, Liverpoo!, merchants. ts. Cooper 
and Co. Southampton Buildings. 

Parker, J. Lower Mitton, Worcesiershire, iron founder. 
Att. Benbow, Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s-Inn. 

Shepherd, Portsmouth, meaiman, Sweet and Co. 
Basinghall Street. 

CERTIFICATES.—June 13. 

J. M‘Conald, Woolwieh, builder.—W. Walker, Chat- 
ham, linen-draper.—N. Nowell and W. Wakelin, Picca- 
dilly, men’s-mercers.--W. Bairke, Stratford-upon-Avon, 
wine-merchant.—G. Buchanan, Liverpool, merchant. 
—C. Semers and J. Linstedt, Liverpool, merchants — 
W. P. Puililips, Great James Street. Bedford Row, 
coal-merchiant.—J. Adams and J. Ludlow, East Lane, 
Walworth, cilmen.—M. Jones, Neath, shopkeeper.— 
J. Bower, Manchester, farrier.—R. Alsop, Manchester, 

ocer.—J. Newton and G. Lomis, Stockport, corn- 
actors.—M. Cameron, Great Yarmouth, milliner.— 
J. Ridley, Lancaster, merchant.—-C. Skirrow, Lancas- 
ter, grocer. —J, ‘Tuton, Leeds, merchant.—W. Fenton 
Scott, L. Nicholson, and. G. Smith, Leeds, bankers.— 
J. Drew, Manchester, cotton-spinner, 

BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED.—May %, 
Nutt, W. Leicester, erocer. 
BANKRU PTS. 

Butters, G. Drayton-in-Hales, Salop, skinner. Aft. Ex- 
ley and Co. Furnival’s-Inn. 

Cole, E. Colchester, grocer. Att, Naylor, Great New- 
port Street. 

Coleman, R. Mitcheldean, Gloucestershire, shopkeeper. 
Att. Pearson and on, Vemp.e. 

Cooper, R. Dean’s Buildings, Surrey, baker. 4¢#, Long, 
Middle Temple. 

Gaskiil, J. and T. Newcomb, Nottingham, auctioncers. 
Att. R. Taytor and Clement, Gray’s-Inn, 

Hoad, G. H. Farciiam, Southampion, dealer. Bleas 
dale and Co, New. Ina 

Jarrett, Waitchurch, Salop, brazicr. Alt. Exley and 
Co. 

Kerrison, J. Old Street Rood, bricklayer. Att, Wilson, 
K’ng’s Bench Waiks, Temy!e. 
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Leadbetter, H. Ince, Lancashire, innkeeptr. Win- 
die, John Street, Bedford Row. 

Moody, T. jun. Snaith, Yorkshire, draper. Att. Bleas- 
dale and Cu. New-Inn. 

Perkes, T. Hilihampton, Worcestershire, dealer, Att. 
Pugh, Bernard Striet, Russe!) Square. 

Potter, J. and &. Brown, Breightmei!, “Lancashire, whit- 
sters. Att. Meddowcroft, Gray’s-lon. 

Twell, E. Kingston upon-Hull, linen draper. Att. Rosser, 
Bartlett’s Buildings. 

Twemlow, W. Manchester, draper. Att. Adams, Ola 
Jewry. 

Watford, T. York Street, Rotherhithe. Att, Ingold, 
Printe:’s Piace, Bermondsey. 

CERTIFICATES.—June 16. 4 

C.H. and Little, Carlisle, cotton-manufacfurers.—ff, 
Walmsley, Surrey Piace, Kent Road, merchant.—M. 
France, Merfield, Yorkshire, vintner.—k. Maxwell, 
Featherstone Buildings, merchant.—J. Newton, 
Street, cooper.—W. H. Worthy, Manchester, mef- 
chant.—S. Simonds, Raven Row, Spitalfields, glass- 
merchant.—J. Buckley, Halifax, linen-draper. — $. 
Wordsworth, Warnsiey, Yorkshire, cordwainer.—W. 
Randall and J. Marchant, Stockbridge, innkeepers. 
W. Hallan and J. Worr, Clerkenwell Green, jewellers, 
C. Cox, Clifton, Gloucestershire, perfaumer.—G. Thorn- 
ton, Stockbridge, and W. Raper Chichester, tanners. 
—C. Miller, Aldgate High Street, silversmith, 

KRUPTS.=May 30. 

Butcher, J. Golden Lane. yeastman. Aft, Hughes, Clif- 
ford’s-Inn. 

Cabanyes, S. B. Chiswell Street, merchant. Att. Hackett, 
Old Bethlem. 

Davies, Round Ceurt, St. Marting’s-le-Grand, button- 
seller, Att. Egerton, Gray’s-Inn Square. 

Dicken, J. Wollerton, Salop, woolstapler. At, Baxter 
and Co, Furnival’s-Inn, 

Emenuel, J. Ordnance Row, Portsea, silversmith. Aft. 
Isaac’s, Bury Street, St, Marv Axe. 

Evans, BE. High Holborn, taylor. Att. Weale, Dyers 
Bu'!dings, Holborn. 

Hicklin, B. and T. Providence Row, Finsbury Square, 
chemists. Att. Pullen, Fore Street, Cripplegate. 

Hughes, J. George Street, Adelphi, woollen-draper, Aft. 

ughes, Ctifford’s-Inn, 

Ingram, J. Wood Street, Cheapside. Att. blackwell- 
hal!-factor. Att. Dounollon, Copthall Chambers, 
Throcmorton Street. 

Ives, J. jun. Newport Market, butcher, 4./t Martindale. 
Edward Street, Cavendish Square. 

Jukes, BE. jun. and Ranger, Gosport, timber-merchants, 
Att. Weddell, Gosport, 

Stabies, W. Great Russell Strect, Bloomsbury, mercer, 
Att. Sweet and Co. Basinghal! Street. . 
Tatlock, J. Milk Street, silk-broker. tt. James, Buck- 

lers Bury. 

Ward, W. Reading, barge builder. tt. Rogers and Co. 
Manchester Buildings. 

Warren, W. Leman Sireet, Goodman’s Fields, victualler. 
Att. Rivington, Fenchurch Buildings, Fenchurch Street. 

Wright, R. Woolwich, victualler, tt. Cross and Co. 
King Street, Southwark. 

CERTIFICATES.—June 20. 

J. Pottinger, Birmingham, cordwainer.—W. Hoskin, 
Great Prescott Street, Goodman’s Fields, money-scri- 
vener.—J. E. Wilson, Houndsditch, hardwareman.— 
J R. Oliver, of the ship Marquis of Ely, marinet.— 
R. Powell, Staines, basket maker.—J. Raines. Walcot 
Somerset, druggist.—J. Brown. Kingston-upon Hull, 
merchant.—B Meek, Cross Keys Yatd, Bermondsey 
Street, paper-merchantt.—D. Riddiford,, BasinghallSrreet, 
warehouseman.—R, Waters, Queen Street, Blooms- 
bury, painter and glazier.—J. Oldfield, Earlsheaton, 
Dewsbury, bi:nket-maker.—T. Guillaume, jun. South. 
ampton, ship-builder.—J. Brown, Bristol, victualler.— 

Tully, Hereford, hop-dealer.—R. Noble, Clark’s 
Terrace, Cannon Street Boad, St. George’s in the East, 
merchant.—s. Potter, Milk Strevt, merchant. —R. 
Starke, Beividere Place, Burou Road, bricklayer.— 
S. Robinson, Saffron Walden, —K, Eccies, 
Choriey, cotton-manufacturer.—S. Brown and W, Til- 
deslev, Bloxwich, Statford, rope-makers.—M. Stothard, 
St. James’s, Gloucester, merchant.—J. Pycroft, jun. 
and R. Jackson, Wapping, ship-chandlers. 

BANKRUPTS SUPERSEDED.—June @. 
Barton, J. G. and W. W. Liverpoo}, merenants. 
Joyce, E. G. Playhouse Yard, Whitecross Street, paper- 


Stainer. 
BANKRUPTS.—June 2. 

Aldridge, J. Reading, grocer. tt. Byre, Gray’s-Inn 
Square. 

Black, J. Biighthemstone, brick-maker. /f#. Palmer 
Doughty Street. 

Lolley, Wm. M. and J. King, Liverpool, rectifiers, Att, 
Blackstock and Runce, Temple. 

Maitland, D. Sherborneiane, wine-merchant. Att. 
Teasdale, Merclant-Taylor’s Hail, Thi sadogediestreet. 
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Northente, H. J. Lime steeet, wine-therchant. Att. 

Gregson, Angel-court, Throgmorton-street. 

er, T. Bristol, Ait. Sherwood, 
Canterbury-square, Southwark. 
ant, W. Chancery-lane, inaitvass-maker. At. Hossey, 
Furnival's inn. 

Powell, E. Bristol, silversmith. Vizard and Butch- 
inson, Lincoln’s-inn. 
Rich, T. jun. Bridgwater, taylor. Bleke and Son, 

Cook’s-court, Carey-street. 
pson, 8. Tettenham-court-voad, linen-draper. 
Sweet and Stokes, Basinglia!!-strect. 

Scott, J. Holt, Norfolk, saddic-maker. Att. Ballachey 
and Silver, Angel-court, Throgmorton-sireet. 
Vanherman, T. omnan. Att. Pitt- 

mann, Newman-street, Uxtford-street. 

Wainwright, G. and W. Ward, Back-hill, Hatton- 
garden, coach-makers. Ai:. Wall, Upper George- 
street, Portman-square. 

Weaver, W. Worcester, mercer. Ati. Wall, Woveestcr. 

CERTILICAIES, June, 

3, Hodson, of Camberweil, miticr—J. Whitaker, of Mon- 
chester, grocer—G. Bennett, of Birmingham, mcr- 
émni—R. Young, ef Wood sirect, Cheapside, silkman 
—J. Riceards, of the Medi crrancan Coffee-house, Corn, 
hill, merchant—W. Braddon, of Polpero, Cormwall. 
shopkeeper-—J. Rust, of Great Waichain, merchani—S 

Hanbury, of Cateaton-stre:t, merciant. 

BANKRU PTS.—VJune 6. 

R. jun. Worcester, shopkeeper. 4t1. Wall, 
Worcester. 

Bond, Castle-lane, Surrey, victualer. Aut. Juckes, 
Beividere-place, Surrey. 

s, 8. Swansea, Glamorgan, innholder. Att. Tar- 
rant, Chanccry-lane. 
egy. J. Ashton-under-Line, Lancaster, machine ma- 
Att. Longdill and Beckitt, Gray’s-itin. 
ereax, J. Kirtingham, taylor. Ait. Phillips, Nor- 
folk-street, Strand. 

“Dodsworth, A. Carthorpe, Yorkshire, poster-merchant. 
Att. Bell and Biod ick, Bow-iaue, Cheapside. 

Grav, J. Bishopsgate-sireet, lineu-draper. Atc., Swain and 
Co, Uld Jewry. 

Barrod, J. Lees, Lancashire, cotton-spinner. Att. Milne 
and Parry, Temple. 

Hewitt, Sheilicid, silver-refiner, Mr. Bigg, 
Southam pton- buildings. 

Hurst, J. Portsea, baker. Aut. Tarrant, Clarke and 
Richards, Chancery. lane. 


Panmer, N.L. Leices-er-place, bookseller, Att. Surman, | 


Gotden-square. 


kés and Knowies, New-inn, Londen. 

Pinks, T. Aston, Warwickshire, brass founder. Att. 

Nicholls, Gray’s Inn, London. 

Piaisted, J. Bath, butcher. #4. Highmoor and Young 
Bush Lane, Cunnon Street. 

Rumsey, 7. King Street, broom.maker. Att. Mowbray, 
Bankside, Southwark. ; 

Ryinill, J. Suipton-npon-Stower, Worcestershire, currier. 
Att. Findon, 

Sharpe, C. Pouliry, bookselicr. ts. Gregson and Co. 
“Angel Court, ‘Mhrogmutton Strect. 


Symmons, T. Great Street, Russell Square, mer- | 


chant. Att. Sweet and Stokes, Basinghiall Sicet. 
Thompson, J. Hertford, bout wiakcr. At. ‘Templer and 
Glynes, Butr Street, East smithfield. 
Upcott, Tottenham Court Road, sadier, Hunt, 
Surrey Street, Strand. 

Watkinson, J. Ovenden, Yorkshire, manufacturer, 411, 
_ Eilis, Chancery Lane. 

Willson, T. Pall-Maii, acctioneer. 4. Wood, Rich- 

‘mond Euildings, Soho. 
BANKRUPTS.—June 9. 
Cock, B. Deptford, coal-rmerchant. Pittman, New- 
faan Street, Orford Street. . 

Crow, J. jun. Cambrice Place, Hackney Road, puper- 
hanger. Att. Howell, Sion College Gerdens. 
Dranskeld, C. Union Street, Bishopsyate Street, grocer. 

Att. Highmore, Ely Piace. 

Preer, T. Leicester, tronmonger. Att. Mason, St tor. 

Johnson, J. Ollerton, cheese-factor. Windle, John 
Street, Bedford low. 

Kernot, H. Thavie’s Inn, money-scrivener. 40. Mi d- 

man, 's Court, Aldcrmantuiy. 

Leonard, P. Fleet Surect, haverdasher and hosier. 

Farren, Church Court, Lothbur,. 

Loathis, J. High Holborn, harness-maker. Jit, Mar‘ia- 

dale, Rdwatd Strect, Cavends!: Syguare. 

Martyn, J. W. St. Day, Cornwall, victualler, 

dales and Youn:, Gray's Inn. 

Mason, W. Dure’s Place, Leadenhall Strect, victualler. 

Att. Harris, Casile street, Houtdsdiich. 
Senior, W. Lincolnshire, corn-merchant. 
Jobusen aud Cos-el!l, Hclborn Court, Gray’s Inn, 
S. sen. and Sly tii, S. jun, South Molton Sirect, 


List of Bankrupis. 


dwen, T. 
K. Kingston upon-Houll, woollen-draper. Att. 
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chinaman. Aft. Cale and Son, Bedford Street, Bedford 
ow. 

Stevens. R. Cannington, Somerset, baker. 4M. Blake, 
Cook’s Court, Carey Street. 

Williams, W. Waitlench, Worcester, money scrivener, 
Att, Wall, Worcester. 

CERTIFICATES.—Jane 90, 

B. Fowkes, Shei born kane, merchant.—T. Spring,{Charles 
Street, City Road, merchant.—J. Ball, New Sarum, 
victuailer.—T. Price and C. Price, Redcross Street,+ ups 
holsterers.—A. Davis and N. Davis, Little Carter Lane, 
warchousemcn.—H. Ridcout, Woolwich, cheesemonger. 
—W. Watson, Liverpool, merchant.—R. Adams, Green- 
wich, haberdasher.—-J. Sisley, Beckley, Sussex, sho 
keeper.—O. Macdonagh, Albany Tavern, St. Jathes’s, 
victualler.—W, Baris, Sibson, Leicester, miller.—J. 
Gaskill and J. Gaskill, Minories, merchauts.—S. Aycks, 
Canal Row, Bermondsey, cooper.—J. Fleming, Deal, 
sbip-agent.—M. Wing, New Safom, clother.—E, 
Hooper, Rhayader, Radnor, bankers. —W. J, Beechey, 
Newgate Market, salesman.—£. Griffiths, Well Street, 
Weliclose Square, manufacturer of patent soap. 

BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED.—June 13. 


| Boyle, B. Cloth Fair, army clothier. 


Bagg, H. Eeamiuster, Dorsetshire, linen-draper, 
BANKRUPTS. 

Aaron, A. Duke’s Place, spectacte maker. Att, Harris, 
Castle Street, Howndsditch. . 

Clarke, J. Longhborongh, grocer. Att. Edge, Inner 
Temple 

Cole, C. Kidderminster, cabinet-maker, ti. Bigg, South- 
ampton Buildings. 

Cundy, N. Wilcox, New Norfolk Street, Hanover Sqnare, 
deasier. Att. Seymour aud Montriou, Margaret Street, 
Cavendish Square, 

Eaton, T. Penketh, Lancashire, porter-dealer, it. Med. 
dowcroft, Gray’s lon, 

Edwards, T. Rishw rth, Yorkshire, ealico-bleacher. Aff. 
Cardaies and Young, Gray’s Inn. 

Emery, J. Petworth, Sussex, vintner, Holmes, 
Arundel. 

Furnival, T, King’s Lynn, glassseman. Att, Willis and Co, 
Warnford Court, Throgmorton Street. 

Gardiner, G. St. John Street, ironmonger. Tilson 
and Presten, Chatham Place. 


Gordon, J. Hunver Street, North Brunswick Sqnare, 


Ait. Pasmore, Warnford Court, Throgmorton 

street. 

Graves, J. Kingston-upon-Hull, victualler. tt, Rutson, 
Wel'close Square. 

Jurton, Westmoreland, innkeeper, 
Biakelock and Makinson, Senjeant’s Inn. 

Hollis, G. Llanbrechva, Monmouthshire, farmer. Ait. 
Fdmonds, Lincoin’s Inn. 

Ingeltharp, W. Portman Mews, Portman Square, hack- 
meyman. Alt. Kichardson and Co, Bury Street, St. 
dames’s. 

Ing'eby, Spingfield, Flintshire, tead-merchant. 
Phijpor and Stone, Temple. 

Jenks, J. Gray’s inn Lane, victualler. Ait, Monney, 
Wocd Street, Cheapside. 

Knott, J. W. Smith, and J. Clark, Duke Street, South- 
wark, hat-manufacturers. 4. Bleasdale and Co. Hat- 
ten Court, Threadneedle Street. 

Parker, T. Kent Road, Southwark, stationer. it, Glenn 
and Huibert, Queen Street, Cheapside. 

Irimet, J. Newington Butts, bill-broker, Mowbray, 
Bankside, Southwark. 

Reymiil, W, Oxford, carrier. Att. Aplin, Banbury. 

Simon, J. Portsea, s.cpeelier. Ati. Bury Street, 
St. Mary Axe. 

Whitehead, W. South Anston, Vorkshire, corn-factor. 


CERTIFPICATES.—-July 4, 

J. Graves, Charjotte Street, Fitzroy square, npholsterer. 
—H. Furber, New Street, Covent Garden, hardware. 
nav—T. Bell, Alywick, Northombenand, scrivener. 
-—W. yon, Letters Lanc, Fleet Street, glass merchant. 
—M. Connor, Liverpool, trunk-imaker.—W. Vervail, 
Unchfield, Sussex, srocer.—E. Mergan, ‘un. Knighton, 
Radnor, Kenyon, Ma ester, vice 
TLowbridge Place. Now Koad, Pan- 

. Porker, Mortimer Sticet, Cavendish 
Cady, Ipswich, baker.--E. Lons- 
n-draper.—- J. Anderson, Neweastie- 
} T. Terry, Chatham, Kent, 


rus, Mincivy Lane, broker Lewis,, Abergaver« 
ny, Catmet-maker —-J. Seed, Preston, Lancaster, corre 
murchant.—D warcia, Mirre Court, Duke’s Place, 
thecary.--8. Ts Adams, Great Russel Street, Bloon:« 
y, Solomon, Sion Square, 

jy Weaver. 


LEATHER 


WHEAT. 


FLOUR, 


Prices Current, June 20th, 1812. 
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Bigg, Southampton Buildings. 
| Wright,J. Hadderstreld, timner, ait. Exley and Co, Furs 
} mival’s 
| | 
grucer.eS , Beckineton, Somerset, clothier.— 
i and Jackson, Histon, Stafford, 
Tounsend, CGiane Cowt, Feet street, upboisterer.—T. 
| | 
iq 
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Smithfield, p&rstone of 8lb. to sink the offal. 


Beef. Mutton. Veal. Pork. Lamb. 
1812, de 8. de & de de 
May 2516 6(6 4]7 016 8/18 0 
June 116 2}610/6 
6, 816 6/6 0 
Newgate and Leadenhall, by the carcase. 
May 2516 016 O16 616 617 6 
June 1/6 0/6 8/6 0177 
8/6 016 816 O|7 6 
10]5 0|7 6 
St. James’s.* Whitechapel.* 
Hay. Straw. Hay. Straw. 
May 2516 00! 6 60/30 
June 1/6 001/218 0] 6 00/3 0 
816 00} 6 0 
1545 150}3 00] 6 00; 218 
Batts, 50to 561b. 23d. | Flat Ordinary —~ 160. 
Dressing Hides 19 Calf Skins, 30 to 
& CropHides forcut.18 perdozen -—- 36 
= Ditto, 50 to 


Candles, per dozen, 13s. Od; moulds, } 4s. Od. 


, May 254 8,969 quarters, Average 129s. 84d, 
June. 1} 5,550— — — — 129 5} 
15| 5507 — — — — 126 
, May 25; 10,014 sacks. Average 109s.5$d. 
June 1) 11,842— — — — 109 If 
8} 11,291 — —.—109 24 
15]14,311— — — — 109 14 
Peck Loaf. Half Peck. Quartertn. 
g May 25] 6s. Od. | 3s. Od. Is. 6d. 
<June 1] 6 4 2 
= 15| 6 8 3 4 1 8 


* The highest price of the market. 


coaus.* Sunderland. Newcastle. 

May 25 42s.0d.to 44s.0d. | 41s.0d, to 53s. 04. 

June 11416 456 1416 54 0 
81416 49 0 |41 6 53 0 
15} 420 45 0 42 0 53 


* Delivered at 12s. per chaldron advance. 


40 Stormy, 


American pot-ash, percwt. 1 10 O to 2 2 
Ditto pearl........ 119 268 
Brandy, Coniac ....gal. 1 12 0 
Camphire, refined....lb. 0 6 3 0 0 
Ditto unrefined ..cwt. 19 O O 0 0 
Cochineal, garbled ..Ib. 1 
Dict, East-India..... & 3.8 0 6 

« Coffee, fine........cwt 3 6 O 3.15 
- _ Dittoordinary........ 2 3 9 210 
® Cotton Wool,Surinam,ib. O 1 2 1 
Ditto Jamaiéa.... O 1 
= Ditto Sinyrma.... QO Ol | 
8 Ditto East-India...... 1 0 1 
Currants, Zant ....cwt. 4 0 0 £4 
§ Elephants’ Teeth ...... 26 0 0 0 0 
Scrivellues 8 0 0 10 
Flax, Ripa..........tonl20 0 0 0 0 
DittoPetersburgh ....105 0 0 0 
& Galls, Turkey......cwt. 8 0 °0 8 
S Geneva, Hollands ..gal. £10 0 O 0 
Ditto English........ 015 6 0 0 

3 Gumi Arabic, Turkey,cwt. 4 10 0 8 10 
“= Hemp, Riga........ ton 94 0 O 0 ev 
Ry Petersburgh .... 95 0 0 O 0 
MOS bag 5 5 0 8 0 
Indigo, Caracca......1b, O11 6 0 12 
Ditto East-India_.... 3 9 0 il 

Iron, British bars, ..ton 15 0 @ O 0 
Ditto Swedish........ 23 0 O 0 0 
Littu Norway........ 22 0 

Lead in pigs.. ... 30 0 
Ditto red «..,.+.,ton 29 0 O 0 0 


gs 
283 
} 
May 55 57 | 49 29,80 
22 |.42 59 | 44 
23 | #2 52) 49 '30,:6 
| 24| 46, 56/50) ,25 
25 | 56, 62157! 
26 | 60 73 | 62 29,88 
io 27 | 62 | 73 | 62 20 , 
7 28 | 60 66 | G2 . 57 
29|60 72/61; ,55 
30 | 61 70 | 60; ,82 
| 31160 70) 59! 475 
dune 1 §6 62/55! ,78 
i 9 21 55 | 67-| 52 98 
8 3| 56 60} 53 30,00 
4; 60 70/56) ,04 
S 5/61 69\ 365 
74 83° 65:) $2 | 
8/53 61/50!) ,23 
| 9/51 60/55 ,2! 
10 | 50. 57 | 48 323 
11155 70/62 ,20 
62 72/60 
13 | 59 70] 62 29,94 
14 60. 74! 61 984 | 
15 | 63 69/59 82 
lo 56) «65 | 52 956 
52 55 | 50 945 
1851 62/49. ,99 
19 52 57-| 50 334 
20' 54 49 37 
0; Lead, white........ton 40 0 
0 | Logwood chips......ton 16 0 
6 | Madder, Dutch crop cwt. 9 0 
@ | Mahogany ......@-.ft. 
Oil, Lucca, ..25 gal. jar 17 0 
0 Ditto spermaceti..ton 85 6 
0 Ditto 40. 
3, Ditto Florence, chest 2 14 
Pitch, Stockholm, ..cwt. 1 0 
O Raisins, bloom ....cwt. 7 15 
4| Rice, Carolina,....... 210 
3 Rum, Jamaica ....gal. O 4 
0 Ditto Leeward Island 0 3 
0 Silk, thrown, Italians lb. 3 1 
0. Sitk, raw, 
0, Tailow, English....cwt. 3 38 
0; Ditto, Russia, white. 312 
0, Ditto— yellow.. 10 
Tar, Stockholm.... bar. 1 15 
Tin in blocks ......cwt. 617 
Tubacco, Maryl......Ib. 0 0 
Ditto Virginia..,... O O 
O Wax, Guinea......cwt 9 10 
O Whale-fins (Greenl.) ton. 3° 5 
Wine, Red Port,...pipel20 0 
®@| Ditto Lisbon ........100 0 
0} DittoMadeira........1€0 0 
0, Ditto Calcavella...... 110 
0; Ditto Sherry.... bute. 105 0 
Ditto Mountaim...... 75 
Ditto Claret,...- hags. 75 
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| 
in 
one ds i 
ass 
0 Rain 
46 Cloudy 
50 Cloudy 
Rain 
55 Fair 
56 Fair 
60 Fair 
49 Fair 
0 Rain 
Ta.tow,* London Average per cwt. 60 Fair ‘4 
Soap, yellow, 75s.0d; mottled, 100s. ; curd, 104s. 0 Raia 
46 Fair 
49 Fair 
53 Fair — i. 
50 Fair 
46 Cloudy | 
59 Fair il 
05 Fair 
60 Fair 
65 Fair 
45 Cloudy 
46 Fair 
27 Cloudy 
q 
| 


COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 


Amsterdam, 2 us. 30-6 ——Ditto at sight, 29-10——Rotterdam, 9-5——Hamburgh, 28-6——Altona, 28-7 
—— Paris, 1 day’s date, 19-6-—-—Ditto, 2 us. 19-10-——Madrid in paper ——Ditto eff. —— Cadiz, in paper 


——Cadiz, eff. 48——Bilboa -—Palermo, per oz. 125d. 


Leghorn, 58 ——Genoa, 54——Venice, eff. 52 


——Naples, 42 —-Lisbon, 65;——Oporto, 69——Dublin, per cent. 10§—— Cork, ditto 10§——Agio 
B. of Holland, 5 per cent. 
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of Insurance, June 20th, 1812. 


O, 
ships), return 21.—From Poole, &c. to New- 


foundland 


ships). 
At 5 gs. 


London Prem 
‘To Yarmouth, Hall, Newcastle, 


Liverpool, Chester, &c. 


S. of America, Que- 


return 61.—To East-Indies, owt and home. 
—East-Indies to London.—-Windward and 


(Brit. ships), ret. 5l.—Jamaica to U. S. of 


America. 
At 12 gs. ToMusguito shore, Honduras, &c. 


Leeward Islands to U. 


At 20 gs. Southern Whale-fishery. 


At 25 gs. Newfoundland, to Jamaica, and 


Leeward Islands. 


» to U. S.of America, (American' 
To Madeira, to U. S. of America. 
Gibraltar, Madeira, return 31. 
At 8 gs. Newfoundland, Labradore, &c.—Ja- 


At 6 gs. 


maica, or Leeward Islands. —Brazil andSo. bec, Montreal, &c. 


America, return 
At 10 gs, Semegambia—U. S. of America, 


rpool, 


»Cork,or Waterford. 


» Weymouth, 
» Madras, or China. 


Derry, Limerick, 
&c.—From Live 


Ports of Scotland 


Dartmouth, and Plymouth. 
Dublin, Cork, 


Bristol, Chester, 
Bristol, &c.to Dublin 


At l¥gs. 
At 2 gs. 
At 3 gs. 
—Bengal 
At 4 gs. St. Helena 
—Dublin, Cork 


, or Cape of Good Hope, 


The Average Prices of Navigalle Canal Property, Dock Stock, Fire-Office Shares, &&c. from 20th April to 


20th May, 1812, at the Office of Messrs, Risdon aud Daman 


London. 
London Dock Stock, £115. 10s. to £115.—West-India Dock, £154 to £153.—East-India Dock, £121 
to £119.—Globe Assurance S.ock, £112.—Imperial ditto Sharés, £95 to £63 —Eagle ditto ditto, £4. 4s.— 
Hope ditto ditto, £3.—Atlas ditto ditto, £4. 5s.—East-Lon ton Water-Works, £78 to £74.—Kent ditto ditto, 
£6>.—London Institution Shares, £54 to #52. 10s.—Grand: Junction Canal ditto, £237 to £235.—Kennet 
and Avon, £25.—Leeds and Liverpool, £205.—Wilts and Berks, £t8.—Thames and Medway, £30.— 
Haddersfiel!, £20.—Grand Surrey, £140 to £132.—Grand Western, £20 to £25 Discount,—Graud Uniga, 
£23 Discvunt. 
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t, 4, Shorter’s Court, Thregmorton Street, 


to London, (Comp. 
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